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PREFACE 


SAYS THE TALMUD: "Whomever God loves dearly, He 
summons him back to Heaven at the earliest age possible." 
And indeed, He surely had every reason to love Casey as we 
all did. Casey had the physiognomy of a Greek philosopher- 
king sitting at the Platonic Academy, admonishing the 
sophists, with a steady stare and a resonant voice, to speak 
to the point. But then he would burst out laughing and invite 
with a twinkle in his eye, everybody present to a round of 
drinks. His generosity was legendary: a shoulder to cry on, a 
hug, an open ear and the sharing of his last dime. One 
rarely witnesses a more devoted husband and father, and in 
the relatively short period of his teaching he has created an 
important group of admiring disciples. He wrote English with 
the elegance of a poet; his prose had both vigor and 
imagination, yet his logic was concise and his thinking 
crystal clear. 


Above all, he was an authentic human being making no 
compromises with flattery, pomposity and duplicity. Once 
when he detected a false note in what | said, he looked at 
his son Christopher and told him laughingly, "Ask Grandpa 
Shlomo to stop bull shitting." This was typical Casey — a 
combination of gentleness and probity. 


| have achieved with Casey a depth of dialogue which | 
deemed impossible after my son, whom he resembled, had 
died. The writings Casey left are just a glimmer of the 
tremendous intellectual and scientific impact he was bound 
to make. His untimely death leaves us all who love him, 
bewildered, angry, and with unrequited longing. 


S. Giora Shoham 
Oxford, 1992 


FOREWORD 


WHEN | FIRST met Casey Groves in my classroom, he was 
an uncouth, ill-mannered, disrespectful student, whose 
language bordered on the foul, who often did not read the 
assigned material, whose contribution to class discussion 
was a constant, belligerent babble. | once took the class on 
a visit to an institution for the criminally insane, and Casey's 
behavior was such that he was mistaken by a guard for one 
of the inmates. He was against authority in all its forms: 
whether teachers, guards, or books. | tried to ignore this 
nuisance for a year or more. But those who knew Casey 
would realize that his was a personality that one could not 
ignore. 


| do not know exactly when it happened, but gradually 
he began to devour the very embodiment of the authority 
that he so despised: books. | would like to think that | 
influenced this transformation, but if | did, | would also have 
to admit that it had something to do with the harsh sarcastic 
wit that | used against him to defend myself from his 
aggressiveness. 


The first paper he wrote for me was literally a long 
series of quotations each connected by one or two 
sentences. It seemed as if he had completely caved in to 
the authority of the text, which was, after all that had gone 
before, an auspicious start, given the crap | had put up with 
for the year or two before this time. | thoroughly enjoyed 
turning that paper (and several that followed) back to him 
with one caustic comment: "The quotations are great. But 
where's Casey?" 


His reading of books and acquisition of knowledge 
became a kind of obsession. He kept stacks of index cards 
with his favorite quotes carefully written out. He worked 


hard at remembering them, and frequently quoted them 
lavishly in order to make me submit to one of his 
arguments. He devoured books in social theory, philosophy, 
psychology, all the great classics. Because he had so much 
knowledge in his head, so many great quotations to use, his 
papers became long and discursive. | frequently slashed 
pages and pages out of them. It took a couple of years or 
more until he began to develop his own prose and thoughts. 
It was around this time that he began to call me "Boss," 
which annoyed me considerably, though | never told him so. 
For this | got back at him on occasion by really acting like 
his "boss." My greatest pleasure came when | insisted 
absolutely that he wear a suit and tie to his dissertation 
defense. He humbly submitted, and | never let him live it 
down. 


In spite of all this, and in spite of myself, | think, | liked 
the guy. There was something about him that kept me 
"young" in attitude. He embodied "life" and he totally wiped 
away the ennui of academia. He made the barren pages of 
Weber or Parsons, or Hegel come to life. This stuff actually 
turned him on! He understood their theories somewhere in 
his bones. He talked about them in the same animated way 
he talked about pornography. This is why | think that as he 
wrote more and more, particularly towards the end of his 
life, he was able to convey incredibly complex ideas in 
terms that just about anyone could understand. We can see 
this great talent in action in Section One of this book — the 
first chapters he had written for his new book on the 
philosophical foundations of criminology. 


This special talent: the capacity to transform intellectual 
(one might say "objective") knowledge into emotional (one 
might say "subjective') knowledge was his genius. It created 
enormous problems for him early in his writing career, for it 
led to a lot of uncontrolled, disorganized, "stream of 
consciousness" kind of writing. He knew he had to control 


this, and he did it through sticking closely to quotations. As 
his intellect matured and he became more confident in his 
own ability, he was able to control the free flow of ideas, 
and this led to a gradual change of focus in his intellectual 
interests: from a resentment of authority, to its acceptance 
(quite clearly so in his rapprochement with traditional 
science and criminology), to a concern about Freedom. This 
aspect of his writing is reflected in Section Two. 


In his final years, Casey had no set political ideology, 
though he was perceived as a "radical" for most of his 
scholarly life. Certainly, he was comfortable with the Marxist 
critique of capitalism, and had a genuine interest in the 
concepts of equality and justice. However, the fact that he 
insisted on doing a dissertation on Hegel (against my 
advice, by the way, but with my support none the less), 
makes pretty clear that he was not satisfied even then with 
Marxism as a solution to social and human problems. He 
had to dig further. | also did my best to undermine his early 
Marxism, by feeding him Freudian and neo-Freudian 
literature. In this | was bound to succeed, for there is 
probably no system of thought other than the 
psychoanalytical that is able to capture the conflicts, ironies 
and temptations of the human condition, all of which 
appealed to Casey's personality tremendously. Both the 
Marxist and Freudian approaches appealed to Casey's 
evolving writing style: simplicity, clarity, force, and above 
all, ruthless logic. Section Four captures this aspect of 
Casey's writing, culminating in the classic paper on Critical 
Theory and Criminology. 


Casey did, however, develop a consistent ethic. He 
valued most highly friendship and relegated intellectual 
difference to the background whenever such differences 
threatened to interfere. This explains why, in some of the 
coauthored papers, he seems to take positions that are not 
consistent with his ongoing critique of authoritative 


criminology, traditional science and positivism. Yet it was 
also through these personal relationships that he developed 
a tolerance of such opposing positions, and this tolerance 
found its way into his later scholarly writings. 


We can see in Casey the development of primitive 
intellect (if he were alive today this is how | would put it to 
him — always continuing our competition to insult each 
other as adroitly as possible) to one of great refinement and 
insight (| would say this to him with tongue in cheek—he 
would know that | meant it, but also Know that | was playing 
on the one human weakness he so often derided in other 
academics: the thirst for recognition). The time and energy 
demanded of him to develop his mind to such heights is 
what is so impressive. | do not know how Casey managed to 
read, much less understand, the enormous amount of 
literature that he did. | suspect that he managed to digest 
all this knowledge because he had exceptional powers of 
logic. He saw easily how ideas fitted together. He could 
follow and maintain logical links between ideas without 
difficulty. This was a quality | came to envy in Casey; | 
turned to him often for help. 


There is a sense in which his playfulness never left him. 
| noted at the American Society of Criminology Panel held in 
1991 to honor Casey, that he never really took the writing 
that he did seriously. | think that this points up the enigma 
of Casey's personality and intellect. He saw that the 
enterprise of scholar was fraught with irony: the 
impossibility of the task, the unrealistic expectation that 
academics discover new knowledge. Because he questioned 
the very basis of knowledge, he saw that the task of 
academics to "contribute" to the knowledge base of a 
particular discipline (the raison d' etre of the doctoral 
dissertation, for example) was overly ambitious, if not 
outrageously so. This contributed to a considerable modesty 
about his own work, though turned outwardly became a 


sometimes biting derision of those who took their own work 
(and themselves) too seriously. He felt, perhaps, the 
weakness of the human condition more than most. It made 
him at once a harsh critic of others in the sense that he 
gained great pleasure from exposing the character armor 
and defense mechanisms of other academics, but at the 
Same time made him laugh at his own all-too-ready 
submission to the same temptations and weaknesses. The 
story he once told of a dream illustrates this conflict 
beautifully. During the early stages in writing his new book, 
he dreamed that he was on an airplane on the way to a 
meeting of the American Society of Criminology (an 
organization which he adamantly refused to join). He looked 
up from the book he was reading and was amazed to see 
that all the other passengers were reading the same book 
as he: the new book by W Byron Groves! 


We began as teacher and student, became friends (a 
kind of odd couple) and ended up intellectual brothers. 
Though he has left us, his thoughts remain. Through this 
book, we are able to help him attain a degree of 
immortality: another of life's pearls greedily desired by all 
those who write. The irony would not be lost on him. But | 
have a sense that he would approve. 


Graeme Newman 
Albany, 1992 
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EDITORS' NOTE 


In the interests of uniformity of style and in an effort to 
keep the size of this volume down to something that was 
manageable, the editors have sometimes heavily edited the 
articles. In the case of previously unpublished manuscripts, 
it was necessary, especially with those papers that were still 
in draft form, to edit out small amounts of text in many 
places. We have dispensed with the usual practice of 
inserting three or four dots to identify where text had been 
deleted, so as to improve readability of the edited articles. 


We have therefore taken the liberty of not identifying 
where text has been removed. In the case of previously 
published articles, readers who wish to pursue their 
interests further, may consult the original documents. In the 
case of previously unpublished manuscripts, the editors 
have used their intimate knowledge of Casey's work and 
style in an attempt to produce final works that do justice to 
his great talent. 


Because it was difficult to track down all Casey's 
sources, either through his computer or hard copy, we have 
also experienced considerable difficulty in identifying all 
citations and references that Casey used. Casey could recite 
text line for line. But he could not remember dates! On more 
than one occasion, he used different dates to refer to the 
same reference. We have attempted to remedy this problem 
by listing in parentheses other dates also used to refer to a 
book. We have tried as far as possible to verify each citation 
for accuracy, but in some cases this was impossible. In 
these instances, we either deleted the reference, or, if it 
seemed to be essential to the completeness of the 
manuscript, we have included it even though incomplete. 


PART ONE: THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
CRIMINOLOGY* 


Introduction by David H. Galaty 


*Based on the paper "Casey Groves on the 
Foundations of Criminology," presented to the Annual 
Meeting of the American Society of Criminology, 
November, 1991. 


lam a historian of science, not a criminologist. | was 
also one of Casey Groves' closest friends. As colleagues at 
the University of Wisconsin-Green Bay, we spent hours 
discussing the nature of science and the nature of 
criminology. We discussed these things over golf, over 
bowling, over dinner. This paper will present some issues 
raised in my dialogue with Casey Groves about the 
foundations of criminological knowledge. 


Perhaps the key to understanding Casey's approach to 
criminology is that he wanted criminology to be a 
respectable science. Much as we talk about the "scientific 
method" these days, as if that method were well established 
and certain, science itself presents us with a set of deep 
problems concerning the possibility of ever understanding 
the world in any finished way. 


This problem presented itself to Casey, the 
criminologist, in several ways. First, most criminologists 
work within a certain set of methodological commitments, 
and for most of them this set of methodological 
commitments is positivistic. Second, too many 
criminologists take their theories seriously and believe that 
they have found out something about an objective social 
world when they develop a statistically significant theory. 
Third, most criminologists avoid confronting the implicit 


assumptions which they make when they conduct a study, 
report results, and develop a theory. 


Now, the genius of Casey was that he did not move from 
this set of complaints to a scathing indictment of all 
criminologists. Coauthor (with Mike Lynch) of the book A 
Primer in Radical Criminology, Casey was not himself a 
holier than thou radical. He recognized himself in everything 
that he critiqued, so it was as a brother in hypocrisy that he 
confronted the hypocrisy of one-sided criminology. 


The first implicit assumption tackled by Casey was the 
idea that we can accurately perceive the world. As Casey 
said, "let us examine arguments from neurophysiology, 
neuro-psychology, psychology proper, sociology, symbolic 
interactionism, and linguistics, all of which, taken together, 
suggest that "the senses are clever, but they miss the 
greater part of what is going on." Neurologically we must 
recognize that all sensory knowledge arrives at our brain in 
an electro-chemical code. Nerves are not pipes which bring 
us direct knowledge from outside ourselves. In that sense, 
then, every piece of sense datum is something which we 
have decoded and, in a sense, created. Furthermore, we 
would be overloaded with sense data if we did not filter out 
most of that which reaches our sensory organs. Perception 
is thus filtered before it ever reaches consciousness. Casey 
suggested that human beings evolved to survive, but that 
evolution did not insure that we were equipped to find truth. 


If we use the insights of psychology proper, we find the 
same kinds of selective processes at work. Freud's 
unconscious is much larger and more powerful than is the 
conscious mind. We are largely unaware of how we create 
the meanings that we see in sensory stimuli. Social 
psychology gives us similar insights. We interact with the 
world, and out of that interaction comes perception. But our 


interaction occurs in a cultural and social context, and that 
context colors the interaction itself. 


We thus see that "data" must be highly suspect. There 
are not "facts" out in the world beyond consciousness which 
are waiting to be discovered by the scientists. Facts are the 
symbolic descriptions of our communal experiences. 


Now, science has developed many procedures to weed 
out subjective error. Experiments must be replicable. Double 
blind methods insure that knowledge of the purpose of an 
experiment will not influence experimental results. And yet, 
in the end, all knowledge is created in and resides in human 
consciousness. The limits of human knowledge are 
determined by the limits of human consciousness. 
How does all of this affect the working criminologist? 
Before criminology can begin, "crime" has to be 
defined, and different theorists define it differently. As 
Casey said: 


Some focus on street crime, others on white collar crime; 
some focus on crime as legally defined, others on socially 
harmful acts not currently defined as crimes in a legal 
sense. Thus at the start we are in greater peril than 
philosophers who argue endlessly about the epistemological 
status of tables, chairs, and pipes (Unpublished Manuscript). 


Having made a choice of definition, criminologists have 
to decide on an analytical strategy. There is a range of 
disciplines which have developed methodologies for 
studying crime, and these run from philosophy and history 
through cultural anthropology and sociology to neurology 
and genetics. Criminologists also have to decide whether to 
take a "big picture" approach, looking at large numbers of 
criminals in a broad social setting, or a focused approach in 
which individual criminals are studied. 


Casey describes a hypothetical criminologist making a 
set of decisions, some explicit and some implicit: 


A criminologist decides to study crime rather than zoology; 
decides that psychology will be the discipline of choice 
rather than sociology, decides that experimental rather than 
hermeneutic methods will be used; decides to conduct 
analysis at the level of the individual as opposed to that of 
the group or society, decides to study burglary rather than 
money laundering; decides on a conservative rather than a 
liberal framework; decides to predict and control rather than 
to analyze and interpret. The sum of these decisions 
constitutes a revealed preference for the most appropriate 
way to do criminology. It is an image, one image, and this 
image is mediated by every choice made in this decision 
tree (Unpublished Manuscript). 


Another important insight comes from an 
understanding of the nature of language and symbol 
systems in general. All of our knowledge is expressed 
in symbols: words, mathematical equations, charts, 
graphs, and so forth. These symbol systems, or 
languages, were developed by human beings in a 
cultural setting. Casey quotes Karl Popper: 


Kant, | felt, had been right when he said that it was 
impossible that knowledge was, as it were, a copy or 
impression of reality...Our theories are our inventions....Out 
of these we create a world: not the real world, but our own 
nets in which we try to catch the real world. 


Anyone who has learned a foreign language fairly 
well is struck by the difficulty of translation. Foreign 
languages do not have a set of words which 
correspond to English words. Rather their words often 
connote a different set of meanings than do ours. Peoples’ 


personalities change slightly when they change languages. 
Now | am not claiming that translation is totally impossible. 
There is a commonality across members of the human 
species. We can communicate to people who speak different 
languages, but the communication is never complete. It is 
an approximation. 


The languages we speak determine the world we 
experience and analyze. These languages may be those of 
academic disciplines. Someone trained in psychology uses a 
different set of concepts than does someone trained in 
sociology and both use different concepts than does an 
economist. 


But whatever the language we speak, our words are 
never isomorphic with the world outside of human 
consciousness. Words stand for something; they are not 
themselves the thing. In an old Chinese proverb a wise man 
points to the moon, but his students look at his finger. We 
usually confuse our concepts with that which they stand for. 
We take our concepts so seriously that we make them real, 
or reify them. We believe that our concepts actually exist 
outside of our consciousness, rather than recognizing that 
they point towards something beyond consciousness. 
Whether that towards which they point has an independent 
existence is, of course, a complex question. 


If we see science as a historical process which will 
continue for thousands of years, we must cease to take any 
of our concepts too seriously. We must begin to see that 
there are limits to scientific knowledge if that knowledge 
aspires to mirror reality as reality exists beyond human 
consciousness. A model is not the same as the thing 
modeled. In Chapter 1, Casey provides a powerful argument 
to this effect that our image of crime does not correspond in 
a one-to-one fashion with the empirical reality of crime. "Our 


conclusions correspond to other images, and that is all," he 
said. 


At this point, however, we must recognize that for 
people who think they are studying an objective world, this 
conclusion is hardly heartening. According to Casey, much 
of criminology is devoted to a denial of this basic insight. We 
implicitly assume that we are studying the real world and 
never ask the hard questions that will reveal what our 
enterprise is really about. He described an ingrown culture 
of positivism which acts defensively to repress this critique 
of its position. He had the same critique, incidentally, of 
doctrinaire Marxism. Using the word "fetishism," defined as 
a "form of neurosis that organizes experience around a very 
sailing and compelling — but narrow — theme," Casey cited 
Auguste Comte's critique of academic specialization. 
Specialists form entire fetishistic communities which build 
models which take on reality because the entire community 
recognizes them and uses them. As he said, "everybody 
limps; nobody notices." 


Casey did not use this insight to beat criminologists over 
the head, however, for he recognized that "to say that 
criminologists have a subjective investment in their work is 
simply to say that criminologists are all-too-human." All 
human beings have a stake in their way of perceiving the 
world. The point is that if we recognize the contingent 
nature of our theories, we are in a position to expand our 
enterprise to include complementary points of view. 


Casey was not a relativist He believed that some kinds 
of knowledge are better than others. In fact, he valued the 
knowledge produced by many positivists. He wrote, "the 
goals of criminology are best served by extending its 
frontiers while preserving its achievements." In a rough 
introduction he had written to accompany his new book on 
the philosophical foundations of criminology, he said, "this 


book is an argument for image expansion in criminology." 
But image expansion can be personally painful, for it 
involves constant learning and reevaluation. Many will shy 
away from it because the rewards of working within one 
methodological and ideological perspective are too great. 


Rather than thinking across programs (disciplines) we 
think within them. Rather than thinking with many heads we 
think with a single head — sometimes less. Rather than 
expanding the size of short and long term awareness and 
extending the content of that awareness to fresh areas and 
new problems, we retrieve the same files over and over 
again: another test of 1938 strain theory, 1947 Differential 
Association theory 1958 Cultural Deviance theory, 1969 
Control theory. The most substantial gain since the advent 
of these theories has been in the crime rate. 


The point is that "crime can be analyzed as an individual 
problem, a family problem, a neighborhood problem, a 
cultural problem, a societal problem, or a problem for the 
global community." Each level of analysis suggests a 
different set of often competing methodologies. Casey's 
work represents an increasing attempt to find ways of 
crossing over and relating analyses of crime which occur at 
these various levels. Every analysis takes place within a 
given context. Every experience of crime exists in a web of 
contexts. The point is to value the results of individual 
studies but to relate them to the set of environments within 
which an individual exists, or, conversely, to value the 
results of historical-material analyses but to relate them to 
more individual analyses. Casey was not a Marxist but he 
valued Marxist approaches. He was not a positivist, but he 
valued positivist studies. He tried to "bridge the gap 
between analytic miniatures and wall sized culturescapes." 


A good deal of criminological analysis is implicitly bound 
up in the question of moral responsibility. Whose fault is the 


crime? Marxists and liberals tend to blame society. 
Conservatives tend to focus blame on individuals. Casey's 
approach was to spread the blame across levels, across 
"any factor associated with crime." Of course individuals are 
responsible for the acts they commit. Of course social 
factors such as unemployment are responsible for creating a 
crime-prone environment. Of course dysfunctional families 
are responsible for producing a disproportionate number of 
criminally oriented people. Showing that there is an element 
of responsibility at one level, Casey argued, does not show 
that other levels bear no responsibility. If we are truly 
interested in understanding crime, we must be willing to 
accept that there is an element of responsibility, different in 
kind, at each level. 


This point is important because criminology, unlike most 
fields, studies a subject in which blame and moral censure 
are involved. Crime is not a phenomenon about which we 
can remain morally neutral and academically curious. 
Therefore, every time a criminologist focuses attention on 
one level and claims that other levels of analysis are 
unimportant, that criminologist performs a moral 
whitewash. Worse than that, however, is that such a 
criminologist gets in the way of understanding. "The 
casualty, from a theoretical point of view, is clear insight 
into the underlying dynamics and ethical textures of our 
own society," noted Casey. 


Casey at all times resisted a criminological perspective 
which claimed that one theory is as good as another. He was 
not an eclectic, committed to an unrestrained pluralism. He 
joined that part of social science which argues for the 
development of a network of complementary theories. 
Methodologically he saw himself as part of a school in which 
are contained Robert Merton, Anthony Giddens, Marvin 
Harris, and Karl Popper (even if the positions of these people 
often seem contradictory). 


But behind all of these tasks is Casey's sophisticated 
awareness of the nature of the problem of knowledge. He 
teaches us that, recognizing our limitations in solving the 
problem of knowledge, we can set out to accomplish that 
which is possible. Science may not be able to raise our 
understanding to that of gods, but it may be able to raise 
our understanding to that which is possible for human 
beings. 


1. CRIMINOLOGY AND EPISTEMOLOGY* 
W. Byron Groves 


*Unpublished manuscript 


Some recent philosophers have developed a doctrine of the 
essential impotence and practical irrelevance of all genuine 
philosophy, and thus, one can assume, of epistemology. 
Philosophy, they say, cannot by its very nature have any 
significant consequences, and so it can influence neither 
science nor politics. But | think that ideas are dangerous and 
powerful things, and that even philosophers have 
sometimes produced ideas. Indeed, | have no doubt that 
this new doctrine of the impotence of all philosophy is 
amply refuted by the facts (Popper, 1965: 5). 


SIMPLY DEFINED, epistemology is a field of study 
concerned with the nature, scope, and reliability of 
knowledge. It is the logos or the study of episteme, which 
roughly translates as "that upon which we stand." 
Simplicity, however, ends with this definition, for among 
those staking epistemological claims are rationalists and 
empiricists, skeptics and realists, materialists and idealists, 
metaphysicians and theologians. And beyond the problem of 
how we know is the related issue of what it is that we know. 
This latter concern steers us toward the slippery business of 
ontology, which we shall explore in chapter two. 


Multiple allegiances such as those espoused by 
epistemologists appear in every field; they are certainly 
common in criminology, which is divided into a perplexing 
number of approaches (strain theories, learning theories, 
control theories, radical theories, structural theories, 
biological theories, psychological theories, critical theories, 
sociological theories, general theories, integrationist 
theories, biopsycho-social theories, etc.). Little wonder that 


many deal with theoretical diversity by creating a rationale 
to avoid it. Among those rationales are parsimony, Occam's 
razor (see White, 1955: 23), reductionism (see Bloom, 1987; 
Mills, 1977; Lynd, 1967: 114-201), academic specialization, 
or unadorned mandates that complexity does not exist (See 
Mayhew, 1981: 627-647; Tittle, 1985: 109-112). 


Chapter two [the next chapter] will take up the issue of 
complexity and how to deal with it. For the moment we shall 
stick to epistemology and proceed by outlining two 
contrasting positions. Those positions are represented by 
hard realism and positivism on the one hand, soft realism 
and theories of social construction on the other. Hard 
realists and positivists suggest that there is a real world out 
there, and that it is possible for us to know it.!4! Soft realists 
and social constructionists either cling to the notion of a real 
world but question the certainty with which we are able to 
know it, or they flirt with epistemological skepticism by 
Suggesting that we are trapped in limiting social and 
historical contexts which skew perceptions and sharply 
curtail our ability to obtain "true" or unbiased knowledge. 
What sets these theorists apart is an epistemological 
attitude. Hard realists take seriously the idea that 
knowledge be founded on a secure foundation, a foundation 
originating in sense data or the "real world." 


In social science hard realism and its claim to certainty 
appears in the work of August Comte, widely regarded as 
the father of sociology. Comte described his own work as 
"positive philosophy," and positive-ism means just what the 
prefix implies: that we can use reason, observation, and the 
scientific method to uncover "the actual laws of 
phenomena." The positive spirit, in Comte's eyes, was the 
quintessential stage in the development of human reason, 
for it allowed us to shake forever the murky musings of 
theology and philosophy. He was instnnnental in pioneering 


the use of methods as the mechanism for securing 
certainty, and in our day science has come to stand for the 
methods by which certain knowledge will be achieved. 
Closely allied with Comte is Durkheim, and hard realism is 
front and center in his vision of sociology. For Durkheim 
social science and natural science were continuous, the 
difference being that sociologists examined social facts 
while natural scientists examined physical ones. That social 
facts had an objective, external reality was never doubted 
by Durkheim. 


And finally there is B. F. Skinner, whose work embodies 
virtually every imaginable hard realist ambition. The 
following axioms are drawn from Science and Human 
Behavior. Science must be carefully distinguished from 
Superstition and philosophy; science deals honestly with 
facts as they really exist, not with wishes or what we might 
lice to believe; science is concerned with establishing lawful 
causal and deterministic relations between events in the 
real world; science enhances our ability the predict and 
control events, and is central to all progress; there is 
nothing beyond the scope of reason because, with science, 
all problems are in principle solvable; social scientific 
analysis must be conducted using the same approach as the 
natural sciences; and finally, scientific observations must 
distinguish carefully between the observer and that which is 
observed in order to minimize troublesome interactions 
between subject (scientist) and object (the real world). 
Measurement, in the language of statistics, must be 
unobtrusive. 


Beyond these considerations is another concern shared 
by most contemporary hard realists, a concern that takes 
almost paranoid dimensions in Skinner's work. It deals with 
a generalized fear that subjective issues will cloud scientific 
perceptions and impede empirical progress. First to go are 
the subjective biases of the scientist such as ideologies or 


inappropriate projections from personal experience. These 
are distortions that must be eliminated if we are to get at 
reality rather than reality as filtered through an idiosyncratic 
subjective interpretation. Safeguards have been introduced 
to guard against subjective contamination, including 
mandates that experiments be repeatable, the use of 
double-blind strategies, and so on. Next in line, however, is 
a more global ambivalence concerning subjective 
experience generally, which probably explains why 
phenomenology and ethnomethodology are viewed as "soft" 
approaches to social science. Skinner, as is well Known, 
sought to purge science of subjective considerations 
altogether. 


Hard Realism and Criminological Positivism 2! 


[R]lealism and positivism both share a conception of 
science as an objective, rational inquiry which aims at true 
explanatory and predictive knowledge of an external 
reality.... First, the idea [is] that scientific theories must be 
objectively assessed by reference to empirical evidence.... 
Second, there is the idea that there are 'objects’...Y%vhich 
exist independently of our beliefs and theories about them. 
In other words, there is some commitment to a theory of 
truth in which we make a clear dichotomy between ‘the 
world,' and the various attempts that we make to describe 
and explain it correctly. This means a rejection of the view 
that scientific theories determine that reality, rather than 
make genuine discoveries about it. Science is descriptive, 
and not constructive, of the nature of that which exists (Keat 
and Uny,1975: 44). 


In criminology hard realism is expressed in the works of 
self-described positivists (see discussions in Quinney, 1973: 
58; Radzinowicz, 1966: 3). Virtually every criminology 
textbook begins by discussing the transition from classicism 
to positivism, especially as portrayed in the work of the 
father of criminology, Cesare Lombroso. In The Problem of 
Crime, Richard Quinney notes that Lombrosians were 
positivistic in their use of natural science methodology and 
in their emphasis on determinism. "In a sense," Quinney 
argues, "all contemporary criminology is positivistic in 
method and basic formulation, and the sociological 
criminology of the nineteenth century is as positivistic as 
the Lombrosians. Most students of crime are in some sense 
positivistic." Sir Leon Radzinowicz reinforces Quinney's view 
that criminology is heavily positivistic in orientation, and 
suggests that every element of value in contemporary 
criminology owes a debt to this tradition. One may agree or 
disagree with Radzinowicz's applause for positivism, but his 


observation that positivism constitutes the prevailing view 
in the field of criminology is fair enough. In its hard realist 
ambitions positivism is very much in step not only with 
Durkheimian social science, but with the entire Western 
intellectual tradition (see Alexander, 1982: 8; Polkinghome, 
1983: 224). 


The following references emphasize the relationship 
between criminological positivism and the hard realist 
tradition. In an article highlighting the link between natural 
science and positivism, John Hagan describes criminology as 
"a system of thought that gives us our best chance to find 
out about things as they are, independent of how we might 
wish them to be. This [positivism] is the soundest 
foundation on which theories and policies can be built." Ina 
book explicitly espousing a positivistic approach (Positive 
Criminology), Michael Gottfredson and Travis Hirschi 
reinforce Hagan's premise and argue that "one feature of 
positive criminology has always been its belief in an 
objective external reality capable of measurement." Later in 
this same book Cohen and Land identify positivism with 
empiricism, and assert that theory is insignificant unless it 
has empirical "referents that can be observed through the 
scientific method." 


The issue of observation is important to positivists. 
Addressing it, David Aday argues that scientific observations 
must be systematic, direct, and unobstructed. They must, in 
accordance with hard realist epistemology, reveal the world- 
as-it-is rather than the world as we might wish-it-to-be. And 
finally, criminological positivists generally agree with 
Wolfgang's claim that "the term 'criminology' should be 
used to designate a body of scientific knowledge about 
crime," the purpose of which is to predict and explain 
criminal behavior (Hagan, 1985: 82; Gottfredson and 


Hirschi, 1987: 19; Cohen and Land, 1987: 43; Aday Jr., 1989: 
77-78; Wolfgang, 1963: 155-162). 


Thus, when confronting epistemological questions 
concerning how we know, positive criminology answers with 
science and methodology. When dealing with ontological 
issues concerning what we know the answer is "reality," 
usually characterized as a world of objective facts gathered 
in the course of unbiased empirical observations. The 
prototypical hard realist takes Comtean pains to distinguish 
science from philosophy, believes in methodological 
continuity between the natural and social sciences, insists 
on a direct relationship between observation statements 
and the thing which is observed, is partial to determinism 
and causal models, and tends to employ statistical 
techniques to test the validity of theoretical propositions. In 
a moment we shall compare this view with the alternatives 
supplied by soft realism and theories of social construction. 
However, to make certain that we have the issue squarely 
before us, let us review another variant of hard realism that 
bears epistemological resemblance to criminological 
positivism. It is derived from both British empiricism and 
logical positivism, and goes by the name of sense-certainty. 


Common Sense? 


The knowledge or knowing which is...our object cannot be 
anything else but immediate knowledge itself, a knowledge 
of the immediate or what simply is. Our approach to the 
object must also be immediate or receptive; we must alter 
nothing in the object as it presents itself.... Because of its 
concrete content, sense-certainty immediately appears as 
the richest kind of knowledge.... Moreover, sense-certainty 
appears to be the truest knowledge (Hegel, 1977: 58). 


Perception is seductive. Each of us is inclined to believe 
that our perceptions are accurate, that the world "out there" 
is the same one we experience in consciousness. Of course 
people once thought the earth flat and the moon a God, but 
this seldom gives us pause for concern. 


A common argument put forth on behalf of this strain of 
hard realism suggests that sense impressions constitute the 
foundation of perception and knowledge. The terms used to 
describe the "given" in reality differ, but those who 
advocate "sense-certainty" suggest that perception is the 
direct and immediate awareness of the thing perceived. 
Sense-datum theory has been variously described as the 
copy theory of reality, the correspondence theory of truth, 
the label theory, or the referential theory, all of which imply 
that consciousness is a mirror that accurately reflects the 
real world. This version of hard realism is expressed in 
criminological positivism by the term "data," which is the 
Latin word for "given." It is also expressed in the view that 
theory rests on observations that are free from subjective 
interference. 


In the next subsection we shall ask whether scientific 
observations are direct reflections of reality, and later in the 
chapter we shall ask whether it is feasible to eliminate 
subjective interference so that we can declare our analysis 


“value free." For the moment let us review arguments from 
neurophysiology, neuro-psychology, psychology proper, 
sociology, symbolic interactionism, and linguistics, all of 
which, taken together, suggest that "the senses are clever, 
but they miss the greater part of what is going on." 


Neuro-physiologists argue that our senses (hearing, 
sight, smell) are highly selective and physiologically limited 
in their ability to process information and that human 
physiology only allows us to hear sounds within a certain 
decibel range and to see light waves in a limited spectrum 
(see Chase, 1938: 36-37; Skitovsicy, 1976: 44). We are 
unable, for example, to audibly perceive certain 
frequencies, cannot see X-rays, gamma rays, ultraviolet or 
cosmic rays, and our sense of smell is put to shame by the 
olfactory skills of a dog. To be sure humans can extend 
sensory awareness with technological devices (microscopes, 
Geiger counters, etc.), but by definition we cannot know 
what lies beyond the range of these technologies. One 
might legitimately respond that we will surely know more 
tomorrow as technologies develop and further extend our 
scope of sensory awareness, but there may be realities 
beyond the range of even our most sophisticated future 
technologies. Whatever the extent of our hypothetical 
ignorance, which is and shall remain an open question, the 
point made by neuro-physiologists is that humans have but 
one brain and a finite store of sensory organs, which means, 
in the words of Ernest Becker (1969: 15), that "our nervous 
system itself is already a limitation, a sentence toa 
distorted and partial object world."!3! Physiology, in short, 
constitutes the first and most fundamental constraint on 
what we are able to perceive and, hence, on what we are 
able to know. 


Closely related to physiological limitations are 
neuropsychological constraints, discussed by theorists who 


suggest that there is far more sensory information available 
than our neuropsychological apparatus is able to process. 
Nietzsche, Popper, and Kenneth Boulding argue that 
humans evolved under considerable pressure from an 
uncertain environment, and that our sense organs 
themselves, adaptively configured as they are toward 
security and survival, filter perception through highly 
selective theories and values.!4! 


The idea that sense organs employ theories and values 
sounds strange. We can begin to make sense of it by 
examining a passage from neuroscientist Monte 
Buschbaum, who argues that 


filtering or coping with the tremendous information overload 
that the human eye, ear, and other sense organs can dump 
upon the central nervous system may be one of the 
functions of the cerebral cortex (in Goleman, 1985: 21). 


The "tremendous information overload" to which 
Buschbaum refers has been called "undifferentiated 
erleben" by philosophers, and "a vast sea of energy 
manifestations" called a p/enum by scientists. 
Neuropsychologists argue that we impose order on this 
undifferentiated mass of sense impressions by selectively 
attending to relevant sensory stimuli and ignoring or 
Suspending awareness of the rest. In this context Freud has 
argued that "protection against stimuli is an almost more 
important function for the living organism than reception of 
stimuli." The points with respect to neurophysiological and 
neuropsychological perceptual structuring are that the act 
of selection Is physiologically and psychologically 
mandatory, that selection involves an evaluation based on 
the relevance of certain stimuli over others, and that the 
resulting image constitutes our interpretation or "theory" of 
reality. 


In psychology proper, a classic and much discussed 
analysis of perception is contained in Freud's (1938: 474) 
analysis of "the power of psychic censorship." Unlike the 
epistemology of sense-certainty, which sees consciousness 
as passively absorbing undistorted sensations, Freud argued 
that receiving sensory input and registering that input were 
separate functions. For Freud there are layers to 
consciousness, guards which stand at the gate of sensory 
input, and sentinels which store threatening messages in 
the deep recesses of long term memory. Awareness is for 
Freud the mere tip of an iceberg of consciousness, it is a 
kind of eye which is more inclined to look for things than to 
look at them. His model of consciousness perception, far 
from opening the senses to an unmodified incorporation of 
the real world, involves a massive structure of mediation 
and selective interpretation.!=! 


In social psychology and sociology the story is much the 
same, albeit for different reasons. The famous phrase from 
W.I.Thomas that perceiving a situation as real makes it real 
in its consequences suggests that we define the situation, 
which does not sit well with the sense datum view that "the 
situation" flows in on the conscious subject. This ability to 
create definitions or symbolic interpretations inspired 
Schopenhauer's (1970: 123) observation that "the same 
sight inspires different thoughts in different heads," as well 
as George Herbert Mead's symbolic interactionist claim that 
we do not respond to raw stimuli but to meanings that we 
impose on stimuli. Most of us, for various reasons, do not 
generate meanings out of whole cloth, drawing instead on 
sedimented meanings as these are given in a specific 
sociocultural context. This is an important point, and we 
shall come back to it.!©! For the moment let us turn the issue 
over to C. Wright Mills, who addresses it from the 
perspective of a sociologist: 


Within the broad limits of the physiology of the sense 
organs, our very perception of the physical world, the colors 
we discriminate, the smells we become aware of, the noises 
we hear, are socially patterned and socially circumscribed 
(1977: 162). 


All of this may seem interesting but rather remote from 
probation and parole. Before proceeding with an analysis of 
soft realism and theories of social construction, let us apply 
our discussion to theoretical criminology. 


Examine Figure 1.1. It represents a collage of selections, 
images, and evaluations all criminologists confront when 
deciding how to best approach the problem of crime. 


Suppose that you are the subject, and crime is the 
object. You wish to know about crime. You would prefer that 
your analysis be scientific and unbiased. How do you 
proceed? 


The first problem we confront is, as Gwynn Nettler notes 
(1984: 16), that "crime is a word, not a deed." Unfortunately 


crime does not cry out with a courteously Supplied 
self-definition, and to proceed we shall 
have to decide what this word means. 
Definitions vary from theorist to theorist: 
some focus on street crime, others on 
white collar crime; some focus on crime as 
legally defined, others on socially harmful 
acts not currently defined as crimes ina 
legal sense. Thus at the starting gate we 
are in greater peril than philosophers who 
argue endlessly about the epistemological 


Status of tables, chairs, and pipes (see 
Tappan, 1947; Schwendinger, 1972; Lynch 
and Groves, 1986: 24-41) [see Chapter 6]. 


FIGURE 1.1 


Disciplines Methods Levels of Analysis Ideology 

Philosophy Dialectics Interpretive Broad Social and 

History Hermeneutics Historical Level 

Sociology Deductive Nomology Broad Social and Left 
Psychological Level 

Cultural Analytic Induction 

Anthropology 

Social Participant Intermediate Social 

Psychology Observation Surveys Psychological Level 

Psychology Qualitative Analysis Narrow Social or Right 

SocioBiology Quantitative Analysis Psychological Level 

Biology Experiments Narrow Biological or 

Neurology Genetic Level 

Genetics Post Hoc Research 


But we have work to do, so we settle on a definition and 
get down to business. Now the dilemma shifts to the need 
for some perspective, some angle from which to view the 
defined phenomena. Guidance traditionally comes our way 
in the form of academic disciplines, and our choices here 
range from history to genetics (see column one, Figure 1.1). 
The most common approach is to select a single discipline, 
but nothing stands in the way of a mix-and-match 
interdisciplinary strategy. Different choices here will mean 
very different criminologies, as we see when comparing the 
sociology of Robert Merton (1979) with the biology of Hans 
Eysenck (1977). 


Having defined crime, and having selected a discipline 
from which to view it, the next problem is to settle ona 
concrete strategy for conducting an analysis. This brings us 
to the question of method (see column two, Figure 1.1). 
Should we associate with criminals to get a bird's eye view 


of crime, interview criminals in prison, or become a criminal 
ourselves to see what it is really like? Shall we rely on 
Summary statistics provided by police departments, conduct 
door-to-door surveys on criminal victimization, or interview 
high school students about their criminal involvements? 
Should we read secondary accounts by criminals turned 
authors, or introspect on our own criminal motivations and 
try to generalize to the motivations of others? Again the 
choice of methods will define the nature of the analysis, as 
is evident when comparing the count-em-up numerical 
summations hi the Sourcebook of Criminal Justice Statistics 
with the experiential phenomenology in Jack Katz's 
Seductions of Crime (1988). 


Next there is the question of the level at which our 
analysis will be conducted (see column three, Figure 1.1). 
Shall we take a sweeping "big picture" approach, ora 
focused and narrow one? Should we stay at the level of the 
individual actor, or should we ignore the individual level of 
analysis on favor of a broad structural approach? Once more 
the preference selected here will determine the analytical 
outcome, as we see when comparing the small group 
criminology of Sutherland's (1939: 168-170) theory of 
differential association with the integrationist efforts of 
Taylor, Walton, and Young (1973) in The New Criminology 
(see Short, 1985: 5174; see also chapter 8.). 


And finally, there is the issue of ideology, which Walter 
Miller (1973: 3-38) calls "the permanent hidden agenda of 
criminal justice." Will our analysis challenge or support the 
system, criticize or glorify the criminal? Few social scientists 
would admit that their work is ideologically inspired, and yet 
it is difficult to deny that even the "cleanest" criminological 
efforts have ideological implications. This is the case even if 
honest efforts are made to prevent our efforts from being 
ideologically inspired. 


The point is by now probably clear: when doing 
criminology we do not stand mute and passively absorb the 
reality of crime. On the contrary we actively construct 
definitions, disciplinary orientations, methodological 
strategies, and preferences of a certain level of abstraction. 
This brings us to point number one: as social theorists we 
make choices that determine the types of questions we are 
able to ask and the types of answers we are able to provide. 
A second and equally important point is that all our 
disciplines, methods, and analytical strategies occur within 
language. They testify to the power that specific language 
games have in constructing an intellectual reality of crime 
(see Milovanovic, 1988).!4! 


The term "language game" belongs to 
Ludwig Wittgenstein. By "game" he meant 
an organized system that operates with 
specific rules, and by "language game" he 
meant the specific system of relational 
word-meanings which, taken together, 
constitute a "form of life" (Wittgenstein, 
1968). Consider his point in light of the 
following narrative: 


Take three groups of social science initiates, and provide 
each with a distinct set of words and rough definitions to 
supplement their everyday language. Give the first group 
the terms function, norm, structural differentiation, role, and 
pattern variable. Give the second group marginal 
productivity, Pareto optimality, utility function, and supply 
and demand. Give the third group libido, projection, 
superego, trauma, and catharsis. Plunk them down in 
Chicago and ask them to explain poverty and crime. Will 


their 'ideas' be unaffected by their 'tools?' (Bowles and 
Gintis, 1986: 156). 

We are now in a good position to review arguments 
against hard realism offered by soft realists and those 
offering theories of social construction. 


Soft Realism and Theories of Social 
Construction 


[A]t every level...our knowledge consists only of our 
theories. And our theories are only the products of our 
minds. Even the concepts with which we think are not as 
Locke and Hume and empiricists to the present day have 
believed, 'given' to us from outside by objective regularities 
in our environment, but are developed by us in response to 
our own problems, interests, and points of view: like our 
knowledge, they too are made, not found (Magee, 1982: 
34). 


In contrast to positivism and hard realism, soft realists 
are sensitive to Kantian arguments concerning the limits of 
knowledge. In The Critique of Pure Reason Kant argued that 
the world as known through the senses can be no more than 
a phenomenal world, a world as it appears to human 
consciousness. The real world, called the noumenal world, 
was in Kant's opinion inaccessible. Karl Popper is perhaps 
the most important contemporary advocate of soft realism, 
and he pays explicit homage to Kant's view that knowledge 
IS an invention rather than a direct conduit to reality: 


Kant, | felt, had been right when he said that it was 
impossible that knowledge was, as it were, a copy or 
impression of reality... Our theories are our inventions... Out 
of these we create a world: not the real world, but our own 
nets in which we try to catch the real world. 


But Popper is not a constructionist, and he is nota 
Humean skeptic. In his view circumspection concerning the 
limits of knowledge is not a cause for alarm or an invitation 
to skeptical resignation.'8! We are able to obtain knowledge 
because we can subject theories to the scientific criterion of 
falsification, thereby progressively eliminating error. Thus 
we can approach reality, even if we can never know it 


directly. Even in our ignorance we can accomplish a great 
deal.!2! 


Social constructionists, for their part, offer a number of 
fascinating challenges to both hard and soft realism. In 
sociology a classic statement of this tradition appears in 
Berger and Luckmann's The Social Construction of Reality: A 
Treatise in the Sociology of Knowledge, while in criminology 
seminal contributions come from Quimiey's The Social 
Reality of Crime and Phillipson's Understanding Crime and 
Delinquency. But most of the work in social construction has 
been conducted beyond the confines of criminology in 
books and articles founded on a symbolic approach to social 
science. A short list includes works by Ludwig Wittgenstein, 
Cassirer, Harty Stack Sullivan, Benjamin Whorf, Edward 
Sapir, Clifford Geertz, Leslie White, Kenneth E. Boulding and 
Stuart Chase, all of whom emphasize the importance of 
language as it structures and guides perception. (For an 
excellent discussion and collection of essays, see Paul 
Watzlawick, 1984). 


The Tyranny of Words!12! 


The significance of language for the evolution of culture lies 
in the fact that, in language, man juxtaposed to the one 
world a world of his own, a place which he thought so sturdy 
that from it he could move the rest of the world from its 
foundations and make himself Lord over it. To the extent 
that he believed over long periods of time in the concepts 
and names of things as if they were aternae veritates 
[eternal truths], man has acquired that pride by which he 
has raised himself above the animals: he really did believe 
that in language he had knowledge of the world (Nietzsche, 
1984; 18-19). 


The view of language expressed by Nietzsche suggests 
that language is distinctive to humans, and that once 
embedded in language we lose sight of its human origins 
and mistakenly equate our abstractions and metaphors with 
reality. Nietzsche's view has far reaching implications, and is 
similar in structure to Karl Popper's analysis of the Third 
World. Let us pause and examine Popper's position. It will 
help clarify earlier issues and serves as an excellent 
introduction to many of the themes addressed in this book. 


Popper suggests that we can look at human existence 
as consisting of three parts, which he calls World 1, World 2, 
and World 3. World 1 is the world of physical objects such as 
tables, chairs or dirt. World 2 is the world of subjective 
experience, which is both intellectual and emotional in 
nature. And World 3 is what Popper called "the world of 
statements in themselves." These statements take the form 
of problems, theories, and the sum total of culturally 
generated scientific and literary production. The book you 
are reading is a World 3 product, as are all the books you 
have ever read. 


Popper's next problem was to specify the relationship(s) 
between these three realms of human existence. Before 
turning to his answer, let's examine the relationship as 
viewed by a hard realist. Given the realist's yearning for a 
correspondence theory of truth and a copy theory of reality, 
we can reasonably assume that they would see an 
isomorphic relationship between the act of perception, the 
object in the world that we wish to perceive, and the words 
we use to describe that world Put more directly, World 3 
theories in our World 2 minds map on to objects in the "real" 
World 1. If this relationship between the three worlds is 
accurate we would have, in philosophical terms, ontological 
harmony between Popper's three realms of being. 


Popper, however, does not believe this to be accurate, 
and his rejection of the ontological continuity thesis led him 
to pronounce a sentence of death on both hard realism and 
logical positivism. Popper argues that World 3 has its own 
unique ontological status, and that it is partially 
autonomous from Worlds 1 and 2. The distinctiveness of 
World 3, along with several of its characteristics, can be 
summarized as follows. 


First, World 3 is “essentially a product of the human 
mind. It is we who create World 3 objects." Note in this 
context what World 3 is not: it is not a passively received 
copy or impression of reality. Second, once created, World 3 
objects take on an objective existence independent of the 
efforts that produced those objects (Einstein is dead, but his 
theory of relativity lives on). Thus, even though World 3 
originates in World 2, it becomes independent and objective 
once produced. This allows Popper to argue for the 
possibility of objective knowledge because World 3 objects 
have a facticity not wholly dissimilar from tables and chairs. 
This is why he claims that "these [World 3] objects should 
be called 'rear." It also helps explain Popper's view that the 
things we study as social scientists are our own past 


productions, not unmediated "reality" as it exists in-itself. 
Third, the sum total of World 3 productions constitutes a 
humanly constructed overlay on nature "whose 
repercussions on us are as great, or greater than, those of 
our physical environment" Popper explicitly equates the 
existence of World 3 with "the evolution of human language, 
and as acting back on this evolution." The implications of 
point three are endless. It implies that human nature is 
modified by interacting with humanly produced World 3 
objects, which explains Popper's conclusion that "in acting 
we always act, indirectly, upon ourselves." This means that 
pressures come increasingly from the cultural environment 
rather than the physical environment, a trend which 
suggests that we are more social than biological. Not only 
does this explode the distinction between physical and 
cultural anthropology, it allows us to present a view of 
human nature which collapses the body-mind distinction, 
and calls to court several popular views of human nature as 
they appear in criminology, !24) 


Let's use an example to make two points: first, that the 
vocabulary of a language is crucial in allowing us to see 
what is "out there; " and second, that observation is not a 
passive windowing of reality but is determined by needs and 
interests (the relationship between concepts, observations, 
and empirical indicators). 


While typing away | take a moment to look out my 
window at the "woods" across the lane. | see trees, shrubs, 
a few bushes, and some rather tall grass. That is about as 
far as my vocabulary will take me, and in this | lag far 
behind the average urbanite, who can name about 50 to 
100 separate plant species. But became | live ina 
technological society my ignorance is seldom noticed, and | 
easily get away with crude groupings like tree or bush. The 
only reason | might consider memorizing sub-species of 


plants would be to better position myself in a game of trivial 
pursuit. 


In contrast, users of other languages at other times 
needed to know more, and in many pre-technological 
societies speakers could name and identify 500 to 1000 
separate plant species. They needed to know about woods 
such as those outside my window because they lived in 
them and off them. They were, in Popper's terms, relevant 
within their historically and culturally circumscribed "horizon 
of expectations." Not to know these plants could mean 
starvation, or death. Thus, what | observe or "see" depends 
on my needs and interests, and on the vocabulary 
developed to express those needs and interests (Harris, 
1989: 72-73). 


Differences in vocabulary are important, but not nearly 
SO important as differences in grammar. Imagine a culture 
with no past or future tense, or without transitive verbs. 
People in such a culture would have not have a history in 
our sense of that term, would probably be less concerned 
with success and death, and without transitive verbs would 
have a drastically different conception of causation. Verb 
forms constitute a crucial lynch-pin for perception, a point 
made by Friedrich Waisman when he notes that "it is hardly 
going too far to say that a whole world picture is wedded to 
the transitive verb and action-actor schema that goes with it 
—that if we spoke a different language we would perceive a 
different world" (Waisman, 1962: 108).!22! 


We have been arguing that it is impossible to transcend 
the web of words to get at an unmediated sub-linguistic 
reality If someone claimed to have accomplished this, how 
could we test their assertion? It would seem that our test 
would have to run something like this: To know if our words 
matched reality we would have to stand outside of language 


and compare the two. But this is impossible. We find in 
every instance that we end up comparing words with words. 


Back, at long last, to criminology. Once more we shall 
try to capture the reality of crime. Sensitive to the 
importance of methods, we shall try to systematically record 
observations and facts concerning criminal activity. But 
observation is a complicated process. For better or worse 
there is no super-criminologist suspended in the air 
empowered to observe and record every instance of 
criminal activity. On those rare occasions when a 
criminologist actually sees a crime (e.g., a burglary), it is but 
the tiniest fraction of all criminal activity. The fact is that the 
overwhelming majority of observations are not based on the 
unmediated empirical reality of crime, but on interpretations 
contained in police reports, victim surveys, or paper and 
pencil reports provided by criminals themselves. In other 
words, our image of crime, both as a theory of criminal 
behavior, and as an attempt to calculate the incidence and 
prevalence of criminal activity, is built on symbolic 
messages contained in various written records. Crime 
“comes to us" in the form of books and articles, trial 
transcripts and scholarly monographs, computer printouts 
and summary statistics. We cannot say, then, that our 
image of crime is true or valid in the sense that it 
corresponds in a one-to-one fashion with the empirical 
reality of crime. 


2. CRIMINOLOGY AND ONTOLOGY* 
W. Byron Groves 


*Unpublished manuscript 


[T]he theory of the social sciences should clarify the 
complex relations between the different dimensions of the 
social world... and fix the boundaries between their different 
strata. In fact, the controversy over the proper subject 
matter and methodology of the social sciences is the result 
of confusion over precisely these matters. For what is 
happening at the present time in sociology is that the 
different schools of thought are each choosing one of these 
levels of interpretation as a starting point.... The level or 
structure of meaning which was then the starting point soon 
gets defined as the exclusive, or at least the essential, 
subject matter of sociology (Schutz, 1967:10). 


ONTOLOGY, as traditionally defined, is concerned with 
the nature of Being. What is Real? What is the nature of 
Existence? Each of us has played amateur ontologist at one 
time or another, asking ourselves big questions. But 
systematic attempts to parcel out the nature of Being is left 
to thinkers like Plato and Hegel. Was it all matter and no 
spirit? All spirit and no matter? Did it emanate from God, or 
from Nothing? Was it One Monistic Unity, or was Being 
fractured into many separate levels? Questions hie these 
breed large arenas of inquiry, which is why traditional 
ontology often slides into theology, cosmology and 
metaphysics. 


Mercifully, criminologists needn't concern themselves 
with such grand issues —at least not for professional 
reasons. But virtually every criminological theory begs two 
important ontological questions: first, what is the nature of 
the reality presupposed by a given theoretical effort? This 


question speaks to social ontology, the subject of the 
present chapter. The second begged question addresses 
human Being. What are people trying to accomplish when 
they commit a crime, and why are they trying to accomplish 
it? 

The reason for suggesting that criminologists are closet 
ontologists is that theory itself commits us to believe in a 
certain kind of reality. More precisely, any theory assumes 
that a certain portion or level or reality is more empirically 
and theoretically relevant to the issue of crime than are 
others. For example, criminologists have spent considerable 
effort trying to explain violence, but the relevant reality 
varies by theorist. Is it the reality of a brain which 
contributes to increased aggressiveness due to a decrease 
in serotonin caused by lesions in the midbrain? Is it the 
reality of a troubled unconscious burdened with repressed 
incestuous wishes which leads to the mutilation of an 
unlucky mother-substitute? Perhaps it is the reality of the 
Small group of intimates who spread violence by way of 
violent example, or the reality of a culture which glorifies 
violence, or the reality of a social structure unable to reward 
persons for refraining from crime and violence? All these 
theories contain an implicit ontology, and this must be so 
because any theory of crime directs its attention to this 
rather than that empirical referent.!23] 


Rewards are required as an incentive for abandoning 
what Mills (1977) called the lazy safety of academic 
specialization. Just what are the rewards, and why bother to 
pursue them? Why venture from the confines of Pointland? 
As Edwin Abbott noted in his turn of the century allegory, 
Flatland (1952): 


That Point is a Being like ourselves, but confined to the non- 
dimensional Gulf. He is himself his own world, his own 
Universe; of any other than himself he can form no 


conception.... Yet mark his perfect contentment, and hence 
learn this lesson, that to be self contented is to be vile and 
ignorant, and that to aspire is better than to be blindly and 
ignorantly happy (Abbott, 1952:93-94). 


In pursuing these strategies we suggest that the goals 
of criminology are best served by extending its frontiers 
while preserving its achievements. But what justifies image 
expansion as a metatheoretical principle? 


Bigger is Better 


But why in the name of common sense need we assume 
that only one such system of ideas can be true? The obvious 
outcome of our total experience is that the world can be 
handled according to many systems of ideas, and is so 
handled by different men, and will each time give some 
characteristic kind of profit (james, 1956). 


Image expansion does not lack precedent in the history 
of social science. The Enlightenment, for example, preached 
expanded awareness in the form of liberated Reason, and 
science as the institutionalized expression of that tradition. 
In the hands of people like Geertz, Alexander, Popper, Mills, 
and Medawar, science is an unyielding exercise in 
intellectual frontiersmanship. Popper, for example, believed 
that "the aim of science is Knowing more and more, which 
involves the growth of the content of our theories, the 
growth of our knowledge of the world." His advice for how to 
generate this growth, while not as casual as Paul 
Feyerabend's eclectic suggestion that "anything goes," is 
still consistent with William James's view that there is more 
than one way to generate useful ideas. It is true that Popper 
defined falsification as the criterion that distinguishes 
science from non-science, but he was not prudish about the 
value of non-science. Far from it. In his view Alfred Adler's 
theory of self-esteem was not scientific, and neither was 
Darwin's theory of evolution. Yet both, he argued, were 
valuable for generating ideas which could lead to scientific 
discovery. This suggests that science is not discontinuous 
from other types of knowledge, and explains Popper's 
conclusion that "there are all kinds of sources of knowledge; 
but none has authority" (Popper, 1976:150, 171, 24 
respectively), !24! 


Computer science also advocates expanding awareness. 
We use the example of computers for two reasons: first, as 
an analogy it will help clarify the goals and possibilities of 
image expansion in social science; and second, it provides 
an opportunity to reject any assertion that our reservations 
on specialization and positivistic methodology are 
technophobic—they are not. 


The "knowledge" in a computer is stored in three places, 
each of which has a parallel with human awareness. The 
largest part of the image is on the hard drive, the human 
equivalent of long term memory. The second largest part of 
a computer's knowledge is in RAM or "memory," the rough 
equivalent of pre-conscious awareness in human beings. 
The smallest slice of a computer's knowledge is on the 
screen, which approximates what the human head can "see" 
in conscious awareness at any one time. As any computer 
jockey knows, the goal is to organize information on the 
hard drive, retrieve that information quickly, open doors 
between various programs, increase the amount of RAM 
memory, even run several programs at the same time. And 
of course there is power. More speed, better processors, and 
telecommunication peripherals which link one computer to a 
thousand others, a techno-equivalent to Durkheim's 
collective conscience. The point is that when it comes to this 
tool for organizing knowledge nearly every innovation aims 
at expanding awareness, integrating sub-components of 
that awareness, and enlarging the informational universe by 
promoting telecommunication and networking. Yet when it 
comes to academic knowledge it seems that the opposite is 
true. Rather than integration and expansion the strategy is 
more often segregation and specialization. Rather than 
thinking across programs (disciplines) we think within them. 
Rather than expanding the size of short and long term 
awareness and extending the content of that awareness to 
fresh areas and new problems, we retrieve the same files 


over and over again: another test of 1938 strain theory, 
1946 Differential Association theory, 1958 Cultural deviance 
theory, 1969 Control Theory. The most substantial gain 
since the advent of these theories has been in the crime 
rate! [See Chapters 3 and 8]. 


What if we turned things around, argued that small is 
beautiful, and trotted out words like parsimony or Occam's 
razor to make a case for specialization or reductionism? The 
strategy here, perhaps, would be to develop a theory of 
criminal motivation based on the consistent and exclusive 
application of a single perspective: maybe Skinnerian 
models of stimulus-response, or Benthamite assumptions 
about persons as pleasure seekers. Sliver sociology of this 
sort may be coherent and consistent. But as a psychology of 
criminal motivation it survives at the expense of evidence 
amassed by competitors like Freud, Laing, Sullivan, Allport, 
Adler, Homey, Maslow, and a truckload of others. Granted 
that the number of available theorists is forbidding even if 
we limit ourselves to exemplary representatives in a given 
field. Granted too that there is no golden rule to guide our 
selections. Whatever selections we make, it is important to 
justify our preference for one approach over another, which 
is all the more true if we rely on a single author for 
theoretical enlightenment. But justifying one's position vis- 
a-vis the positions of others is difficult to do when one has 
been colonized by a single party to the debate. 


Our own justification for abandoning sliver sociology in 
favor of what Alexander calls a multidimensional approach 
is that image expansion casts a far broader theoretical and 
empirical net than does reductionism or disciplinary 
specialization. World 3 contains a lot of evidence, and by 
trying to "see" from several different perspectives we are 
attempting to view the world as the community or scholars 
have viewed it rather than as scholar A or B has viewed it. 
Perhaps this quasi-Durkheimian view of intellectual life 


seems overly ambitious. But why should social theorists be 
excused from examining most of the available evidence 
because they are wedded to some minute window on the 
world? 


We have been heavy handed with the critique of 
specialization, but let us not make too much of it: 
specialized pursuits have their place so long as they are 
kept in their place. But as a general rule, and all other 
things being equal, specialization obliterates the empirical 
variety in consciousness and in things, while image 
extension tries to preserve and organize that variety. The 
problem, mentioned several times, is that expanded images 
are always in danger of confronting too much information 
and dissolving into an eclectic mess. Popper notes that 


the world in which we live is extremely complex.... We do 
not know where or how to start our analysis of this world 
There is no wisdom to tell us. Even the scientific tradition 
does not tell us. It only tells us where and how other people 
started and where they got to (Popper; 1965:129). 


Criminology is a complicated enterprise because crime 
raises the most varied kinds of questions. What are its 
correlates? What does it mean to the people who engage in 
it? What does it mean for the society that must endure it? 
Who defines it? Is it caused by sociological, psychological, or 
biological factors? How does law emerge? Whose interest 
does law represent? What shall we do with the criminal? And 
what of the victim? These questions have been addressed 
through the eyes of every imaginable discipline, and with a 
range of ideological and methodological strategies. And this 
is limited to complexity within a single field. 


When we step beyond criminology to integrate it with 
other disciplines, complexity increases exponentially. The 
sheer size of the World 3 universe lends credence to 
Medawar's observation that "people who can see the whole 


picture are in grievously short supply." But the supply is 
shorter than Medawar suggests, for no one ever sees the 
whole picture. What we see are constructions of greater and 
lesser ambition, greater or lesser empirical content, greater 
or lesser clarity. And clarity is precisely the problem, 
particularly when trying to talk across several disciplines 
and at varying analytical levels. Whitehead's advice when 
confronted with complexity was to seek simplicity and 
distrust it. Better counsel is provided by Geertz, who 
recommends that we seek complexity and try to order it 
(Geertz, 1973b:34). 


Rules for Radicals 


One great lesson we can learn from its systematic absence . 
.. Is that every self-conscious thinker must at all times be 
aware of—and hence able to control—the levels of 
abstraction on which he ts working (Mills, 1977:34). 


Any phenomenon can be analyzed at any level. A 
Beethoven violin concerto, for example, can be analyzed as 
the rubbing of cat gut on horse hair, as a series of 
harmonies in mathematical relation, as a sensual and 
cognitive experience for the listener, or as expressing 
Beethoven's personal conflicts. Crime, for its part, can be 
analyzed as an individual problem, a cultural problem, a 
family problem, a neighborhood problem, a societal 
problem, or a problem for the global community. The trick is 
getting from one level to the next while retaining an 
acceptable unwire of coherence. 


Of course there is another trick, which is to make all but 
one level disappear. This is a common practice in virtually 
every field. Economists examine price with scant attention 
to political issues (that is left to political economy); 
psychoanalysts examine cognitive knots with little concern 
for their interpersonal origins (that is left to social- 
psychology). Even efforts to look across levels have become 
specialized, as is evident in hybrid disciplines like 
sociobiology! Them have always been those who dissent 
from laser vision of this sort, and them are occasional 
indications that things are changing. As a rule, however, 
criminology relies heavily on theoretical particularism, 
disciplinary specificity, methodological monism, and 
commitments to a single level of abstraction. 


Contextualism 


The next step should be to follow the even more cogent 
consideration of the spread of causation beyond the persons 
most directly concerned in the criminal or other injurious 
behavior, to the culture itself, and the surfaces of stress 
between its patterns and the personalities of its denizens. 
(Sullivan, 1953b:231) 


Three points need to be made about pursuing 
criminology with contextual strategies. The first is empirical. 
It concerns the specification of various levels of analysis, 
and bears on the much discussed macro-micro issue. The 
second is relational. The goal of relational analysis is to 
emphasize interactions between various levels, and to show 
that crime is a "reflex" of various social circumstances. The 
third point is ethica/. Ethical issues are implications rather 
than components of contextual thinking, and the ethical 
aspect of contextual analysis concerns the extent to which 
crime seeps through the social structure, going well beyond 
the individuals who engage in it. These three dimensions of 
contextual analysis will be illustrated with examples from 
both criminology and family life. 


Empirical Issues 


Levels of explanation, then, refer to the fact that 
explanation of any phenomenon may be sought in the 
operation of a variety of components and processes, no one 
of which is likely to be complete in its explanatory power, 
the claims of protagonists notwithstanding (Short, 1985:52). 


The empirical lesson is straight forward: crime, if it is to 
be adequately understood, must be examined in terms of its 
situational and interpersonal contexts. At the level of 
explanation contextual approaches have been used ina 
number of fields, including cybernetics, transactional 
analysis, gestalt psychology, systems theory, field theory, 
and approaches using organic metaphors. Ludwig von 
Bertalanffy is a frequently cited proponent of this approach, 
which he called general systems theory. For Bertalanffy a 
"system" is a complex of elements standing in interaction, 
and the significance of general systems theory is its ability 
to distinguish various levels in the description of 
phenomena (Bertalanffy, 1952:199-204). 


Applying systems-type approaches in social science is 
difficult because levels, situations, and interpersonal 
contexts come in all shapes and sizes. At one and the same 
time most members of society occupy a family situation, an 
occupational situation, a gender situation, a class situation, 
a cultural situation, and any one or any combination of 
these situations can operate with an individual (or group) to 
produce certain behaviors or attitudes. Sorting out the 
relevant contexts and placing the event to be explained in 
its relevant "system" is an enormous practical and empirical 
problem, as the daunting literature on the macro-micro 
debate makes clear (see Alexanden 1987:374-380; Giddeas, 
1984:16; Bernstein, 1971 and 1978). 


The alternative to contextual empiricism is to tear an 
act from its sociocultural embeddedness and "explain" it in 
narrower terms. I.Q. studies are a good example, as are 
studies which link crime with the family, but never link the 
family with its broader institutional environment. At the 
extreme, non-contextual approaches are analytically 
solipsistic because they reduce social problems to individual 
ones. Harry Stack Sullivan's work was a sustained refutation 
of solipsism in the field of psychiatry, as was the work of 
Bateson, Bettelheim, and Laing. For each of these authors 
the focus was not the individual so much as the disordered 
family relationships which "nucleated more or less clearly in 
a particular person." This shift in emphasis away from the 
individual and on to the family situation is important, but 
even here the "situation" which bears examination goes well 
beyond the borders of the family. Jules Henry makes the 
point: 


Family therapy is a good thing, and "family dynamics" Is a 
valid theory, but let us remember that the family merely 
distills into a lethal dose what exists in the culture at large 
(Henry, 1973:374/451 


There is a long tradition in criminology which tries to 
locate crime in the family or in the individual without 
relating the family or the individual to broader societal 
trends. An example is the Glueck's Unraveling Juvenile 
Delinquency, which argued that crime is caused by poor 
supervision, a lack of affection, and inconsistent discipline in 
a family context. Each of these factors is significant. 
Inconsistent discipline, for example, like mixed messages, 
double-binds, and distorted communication generally, is an 
important component of crime and of general mental 
health: there is no reason to quarrel with the data or the 
theory in this regard. But putting too bright a spotlight on 
discipline can leave important variables in the dark. 


Obviously there are factors involved in crime that are not 
considered by the theory, which is to say that there are 
conditions of consistent discipline. There are, in other words, 
begged contextual questions that concern the structural or 
institutional conditions that make consistent discipline (or 
supervision, or affection) likely, less likely, or virtually 
impossible. The goal when confronting a theory such as this 
is not to dismiss it for aiming too low; on the contrary, the 
goal is to specify what the theory does not tell us. 


The lesson from the empirical dimension of contextual 
analysis—and it applies to any milieu-centered variables 
such as education, the family, or small social groups—is that 
situational upheavals must be interpreted in light of broader 
structural changes and influences. In the experience of the 
American family, for example, these changes include a 
move away from manufacturing as the primary mode of 
production, the emergence of service and information 
industries in which women are increasingly employed, the 
lack of adequate child cam policies to compensate for 
gender changes in labor force participation, increases in 
economic marginalization among urban blacks with low 
educational levels, increases in population mobility, and so 
forth. These macrosociological issues affect both the 
structure of the family (e.g., female headed households, 
high divorce rates, more single parent households, the 
demise of the extended family, etc.) and the quality of the 
interactions within it (the amount of affection given to 
children, the absence of male role models, the amount of 
attention paid to children, the nature of discipline, etc.). All 
of this suggests that the family is not the independent 
variable many criminologists have assumed it to be, but 
must be analyzed as one of many casualties in a post- 
industrial society [see Chapter 7]. 


The empirical goal is to take each relevant level of 
analysis into account, having at all times to bridge the gap 


between analytic miniatures and "wall sized culturescapes" 
(Geertz, 1973:21). 


We have argued that contextual interpretations are 
difficult because things are complex and contexts vary. But 
contextual interpretation is also difficult because any 
interpretation has implications for the interpreter. This is the 
relational and ethical dimension to contextual analysis. Let's 
pursue it. 


Relational and Ethical Issues 


To imagine that individual rule breakers are the villainous 
sole source of their deviant behavior is to credit them with 
too much (Henry, 1989-1). 


The relational and ethical dimensions of contextual 
analysis are intertwined. Since we used the family to 
illustrate empirical contextual strategies, let us use it to 
make three points concerning relational and ethical issues: 
first, contextual thinking is not a monopoly of social science, 
but is practiced by nearly everyone; second, crime is related 
to actions normally considered conventional, and cannot be 
entirely divorced from those actions; and third, blame and 
responsibility for crime are not the exclusive province of the 
criminal—there is plenty of involvement by others, and 
plenty of blame to go around. 


A husband comes home and barks that the house is a 
mess. Since the house is in disarray every night, the mess 
itself is an unlikely cause of his outburst. To explain the 
outburst we tum elsewhere, trying to decipher the remark 
against the background of another context; maybe our 
befouled husband endured criticism at work and contained 
his resentment until he got home; maybe he is having a 
mid-life crisis and his aggressive spasm is a manifestation of 
generalized discontent; the nasty remark could be 
motivated by revenge, say for his wife's critical send off to 
work that morning; or perhaps it is due to festering 
frustration over what is not happening in the bedroom at 
night 


The wife in this example has many options, and her 
response depends on her skill in interpreting the "real" 
cause of her husband's complaint. She may, for example, 
ignore any contextual origin of her husband's outburst and 
take her stand on the level of the immediate attack. In this 


case she might defend the messy house as an inevitable 
accompaniment of children, or may counterattack that the 
house is a mess because her husband made it that way. But 
when she gets over the initial defensiveness and asks 
“what's gotten into you, dear," she is posing a contextual 
question: what's really going on" What's behind this little 
display?" 


The points thus far are simple: first, the husband's 
outburst did not pop out of nowhere but was related to 
some other contextual factor (we will see which one ina 
moment); and second, things often are not what they seem. 
Most of us realize this at some level. The husband seemed 
to bark at a messy house, but the real issue lay elsewhere. 
To locate the real issue we look behind the overt behavior 
and try to contextualize it When we do this, and even when 
we do this poorly, we are engaging in mundane social 
hermeneutics (interpretations). 


Switch from the family to the culture and think of the 
way Americans view criminals. The very words we use trap 
us into a polarized view of blame. With the term "criminal" 
the actor-action schema kicks in: the criminal is one who 
commits or authors the crime; the criminal is a bounded 
entity, located in a physical body; the criminal is a "person," 
as though a person too were confined to a physical body 
placed in a discrete spatial and temporal location. Crime is 
"in" the person, so locate the person and we locate crime. 
The solution, driven by the conceptualization, is to punish. 
When that doesn't work, punish more. And behind this 
personalistic interpretation of criminal location is a series of 
dubious dichotomies: between us-and-them, good and evil, 
criminals and noncriminals. 


It is interesting to compare these popular and polarized 
attributions of blame with the view implied in a scientific 
approach to crime. When criminologists correlate crime with 


a social variable like unemployment, they are trying to 
establish unemployment as a cause of crime. Switching 
from a scientific to a moral language-game, the implication 
is that unemployment is "responsible" for crime. Pushing 
this to its extreme, some have argued that "society" is 
responsible for unemployment and, hence, for crime. Now 
this view, often attributed to liberals and Marxists, is just as 
one-sided as the conservative view that all responsibility lies 
with the individual criminal. A more sensible and empirical 
approach spreads blame across any factor associated with 
crime, and since the factors vary over time and in their 
proximity to the actual crime, responsibility is best seen as 
both a variable and a continuous phenomenon. 


This empirically driven criterion for ethical assessment 
will never satisfy moralists who crave a culprit, it will never 
appeal to people who only think in dichotomous moral 
terms, and it will never convince people who yearn for 
ethical clarity in a morally messy world. But if one accepts 
contextualism as an empirical strategy, what justifies a 
separate criterion for ethical judgment? The point is that 
contextualism is not just an empirical strategy, it is also an 
exercise in cultural interpretation. As such its promise is to 
use empirical materials to help us understand what is going 
on in the world as well as what is happening within 
ourselves. And in a morally messy world very few of us 
escape unscathed because the tensions and conflicts of our 
culture find expression in each of us as individuals. 


Imagine two hierarchies of responsibility: the first is 
moral, the second, practical. Moral responsibility implies 
that someone has committed a crime or has contributed to 
it in some way, and that they are completely or partially 
aware of their criminal complicity. Practical responsibility 
implies that persons are behaving in a way which 
contributes to crime, but are unaware that their actions 
have criminal consequences. Both moral and practical 


responsibility, as these definitions imply, are a matter of 
degree. 


At the top of the moral responsibility hierarchy is a 
person who, with complete awareness and without excuse, 
intentionally commits a crime. This person "did it," and it is 
only fair that as the author of the crime he take the most 
heat. Next in line is a person who intentionally commits a 
crime, but is able to specify mitigating circumstances which 
blunt the degree of moral accountability (extreme need, 
overwhelming passion, provocation). The implication is that 
some of the blame spreads (but does not entirely shift) to 
the "mitigating circumstance" which generated need, 
passion, or provocation. The next step in the blame 
hierarchy spreads responsibility to a person or situation 
other than the perpetrator. Say we find a violent child, and 
behind that child stands an abusive parent who realizes full 
well that his or her own behavior (e.g., excessive discipline, 
ridicule, non-availability) has distorting behavioral 
consequences. Where is the blame when the child of such a 
parent hammers someone with a bat? Next in line is the 
abusive parent whose abuse is a reflex of their own family 
tragedy. This person may have occasional insight into the 
way their behavior contributes to the misbehavior of their 
victim (i.e., their child), but the insights are infrequent, 
unpleasant, and quickly repressed. Surely such a person 
Shares in the unwanted behavior of their child, though not 
as acutely as a self-conscious and malicious abuser. 


Examples like these make it easy to specify moral 
gradations because they are tailored to that task. But in 
mundane experience, assigning or locating blame is often 
more difficult because life is often subtler than a 
hypothetical example. What of a family in which a child has 
died and a parent, overcome with grief and guilt over the 
death, wallows in memory and neglects the children that are 
still alive? Henry analyzed such a family in Cu/ture Against 


Man. Who is to blame when the neglected children act up? 
We could respond with righteous moralism and pick a 
victim, pointing a finger at the child who acted up, the 
mother who ignored the child, or both. On the other hand 
we could respond with empathic despair, depersonalize the 
issue, and argue that the whole family tragedy is to blame. 
These examples were not offered to exonerate anyone. If 
anything, they are more accurately an attempt to implicate 
everyone (Henry, 1963:350-388). 


Like empirical experience, moral experience is 
complicated. Who in this sequence of examples is truly 
innocent, and who is truly guilty? With all due respect to 
those who seek to preserve a definition of persons as 
reasoning, acting beings who are responsible for what they 
do, sometimes people succumb to emotional strains. They 
get tied in knots. They become pathetic and confused. They 
labor under repetition-compulsion, and are unable to 
change in spite of their fervent wishes and best efforts to 
gain more control over their lives. We do them no favors by 
defending their abstract abilities to choose and reflect; and 
we do them a disservice by compounding their plight with 
one-sided accusations of blame (see Giddens, 1982:8). 


We have yet to discuss practical responsibility. Practical 
responsibility differs in an important respect from moral 
responsibility. Those who are practically responsible 
contribute to crime by their action or failure to act, but they 
are not aware of their contribution or can do little about it. 
For example, we know that America has experienced a 
decline in its manufacturing base over the past two 
decades. We also know that this decline has left many 
poorly educated, inner city blacks with dismal employment 
prospects. This had led to various forms of what Wilson calls 
“social dislocation" in the inner city, including high rates of 
crime and delinquency. As a practical matter, then, 
decisions to abandon manufacturing in favor of service and 


information industries contribute to an increase in crime. 
People make these decisions, and someone weighs the pros 
and cons of basic changes in either the mode of production 
(from manufacturing to service and information industries) 
or the location of production (manufacturing firms that leave 
the inner city). Such decisions are seldom taken lightly. 
There are many constituencies to consider when 
contemplating such a move (e.g., local bankers, local trade 
unions, local suppliers of factors peripherals). When a group 
of executives decides to shift a manufacturing enterprise 
from an inner city location, they are in practical terms partly 
responsible for the usual list of social problems that follow 
(e.g., higher rates of soouse abuse, alcohol abuse, divorce, 
and crime). This is true even if they have no idea that these 
consequences are likely to follow. If they do understand the 
latent consequences of their decision, then intent enters the 
picture and one might argue that they now share a measure 
of moral as well as practical responsibility for the unwanted 
behaviors. But surely corporate executives have many 
interests to weigh besides potential social problems such as 
divorce and crime. The rub is that on balance their decision 
may in fact be the best available on both moral and 
practical grounds. 


What if a manufacturer stayed in a local area to avoid 
increases in crime, and failed as an enterprise? The same 
undesirable consequences would be experienced in the local 
area when the business failed; the firm could no longer 
provide employment in another area; stockholders would 
take a beating; and the employees of that firm would be out 
of work as well. All things considered, then, the "best" moral 
and practical choice might be to move and let the crime 
rate settle where it may. But this means that even the best 
choice is not morally clean, that even our most sincere 
efforts to do the right thing can leave us with some measure 
of moral and practical complicity.Moral decisions are tough 


because the interests involved are competing and complex. 
But ethical options, like most everything in a pecuniary 
culture, are weighed on a scale of costs and benefits, the 
inescapable moral calculus of capitalism. 


At the bottom of the practical blame hierarchy are 
persons who create and recreate the conditions under which 
crime flourishes, but have little say and no meaningful 
choice over their criminogenic contributions. To buy a box of 
detergent is to reaffirm economic arrangements as they now 
exist; to buy a computer and a fax board is to participate in 
the shift from manufacturing to an economy built on service 
and information. All these minute transactions add up to the 
American social and economic system, a system which 
produces more crime than any country in the Western world. 
As a practical matter, we are all in this together. 


Contextualism, in sum, is an empirical approach with 
ethical implications. It urges us to situate criminal actions in 
successively broader structural contexts, to relate those 
contexts to one another, and to take seriously the ethical 
implications of this empirical strategy. The underlying 
premise of contextualism is that "there is no opposition 
between general theoretical understanding and 
circumstantial understanding, between synoptic vision and a 
fine eye for detail." Like all advice, it is easy to give and 
hard to practice: quit smoking, lose weight, think 
contextually. How is this done? 


Theoretical Pluralism 


If we put these partial theories side by side we can see not 
only that each contributes to our understanding of reality in 
a different way, but that, taken together, they provide an 
outline of the whole itself. Reality, it seems, is 
multidimensional (Alexander, 1987:283). 


Kornhauser's Social Sources of Delinquency is one of the 
best books written in criminology. Its analysis is 
painstakingly thorough, and the distinction between cultural 
and structural sources of criminal behavior, and the analysis 
of that distinction, is unsurpassed. Yet when it comes to 
theory, integration is viewed as a racist might view cross- 
breeding! Considerable effort is soent defending one model 
(control theory) over all others, and when a nod is given to 
other theoretical traditions, it is with grudging reluctance. 


For example, strain theory suggests that people commit 
crimes when they are frustrated, when they cannot get what 
they have been led to want. When discussing strain theory 
Komhauser acknowledges that frustration may weaken 
controls, which would seem to make strain and control 
models partners in crime. But she refuses to let strain 
theory share in the explanation: "If the control theorist 
wants to specify the motivational content of particular acts 
of delinquency, rather than explain its amount, he may 
import a strain element as an adjunct to the theory rather 
than as a component of it" (Komhauser, 1978:141). To pull 
off this segregation of strain and control theories Komhauser 
relies on thin distinctions and dubious definitions. When, for 
example, is something an "adjunct" to a theory rather than 
a "component" of it? And what theoretical status should we 
bestow on an explanation that bypasses the motivation to 
commit a crime? 


Anthony Giddens agrees with those who criticize single 
theory sociology, but adds that "the view which argues for 
unconstrained theoretical pluralism is surely not defensible 
either" (Giddens, 1987:57). By unconstrained pluralism 
Giddens means eclecticism, a view that any theory speaks 
to its own delimited range of phenomenon (which is true), 
and that any theory, so long as it stays "in its own house," is 
as good as any other (which Giddens rejects). Marvin Harris 
(1980:289-290) also rejects eclectic theorizing for its 
tendency to generate theories that do not link up with one 
another, are mutually exclusive, or fail to specify causal 
directions. For Giddens and Harris the goal is to develop 
research strategies composed of coherent networks of 
theories, and this is the brand of pluralism advocated here. 


If theoretical pluralism has a father, it is Robert Merton. 
Merton argues that what initially seem to be "contradictory" 
theories are often simply unrelated, and occasionally even 
complementary. Theories that seemed to compete are 
simply performing different explanatory jobs and when this 
is the case the best strategy is to combine them. 


Merton's specific advice for pursuing pluralism is to look 
at a theory and systematically specify what it is unable to 
do. Any theory examines a certain range of phenomena and 
points in the direction of certain kinds of evidence. 
Evidence, in this sense, is internal to a given theory. But any 
theory also has a range of phenomena and evidence that it 
does not look at, and Merton calls this its area of ignorance. 
The strategy for implementing pluralism is to sped the area 
of ignorance and develop a new theory to account for it. 


A theory is a window overlooking a discrete area, and 
the goal is to expand the size of this area by expanding the 
number of theories used to "see" it. Viewed in this way 
theories don't necessarily see different things so much as 
different aspects of the same thing, and the goal is to get as 


many angles of vision going as possible. Pluralist strategy 
follows logically from a multidimensional ontology, which is 
to say that many theories are required because the subject 
matter demands it. Crime is too complex a phenomenon to 
succumb to any single interpretation, and we agree with 
Alexander that an attempt to monopolize the field with one 
theory lends toward a dangerous one-dimensionality which 
overlooks vital aspects of the human condition" (Alexander, 
1987:15). Theoretical pluralism has enjoyed a modest 
emergence in criminology since the late 1970s. Short 
(1985:5174), for example, argues that each analytical level 
is important, and that we need theoretical approaches and 
transitional concepts which allow us to organize thinking 
across the entire range of social phenomena 


In sum, some criminologists regard contextual analysis 
and theoretical pluralism as appropriate formats for 
explaining crime, while others cling to more traditional, 
broad-based (or general) theories. Others argue in favor of 
discovering the cause of crime by devising crime-specific 
theoretical explanations. As this chapter points out, each 
view adds to our knowledge of crime, and each suffers from 
specific limitations. What we know about crime, in short, 
does not necessarily reflect how scientifically advanced 
criminology has become. 


PART TWO: CRITIQUES OF 
CRIMINOLOGICAL THEORY 


Introduction by Thomas J. Bernard* 


*Based on the paper "Structure, Culture and Subjectivity 
in Casey Groves' Work," presented to the Annual Meeting of 
the American Society of Criminology, November, 1991. 


It was originally suggested that | focus on structure and 
culture in Casey's thought, but | was more interested hi 
subjectivity. | had never quite grasped and had always been 
intrigued by his philosophical arguments about subjectivity. | 
thought that those arguments were more unique to Casey 
aS a person, more characteristic of his thinking, more 
central in his theory. Thus, my intent was to focus on 
subjectivity in Casey's thought, but after reviewing his major 
writings, | found that | could not separate out the different 
aspects from each other. In addition, | became intrigued 
with the development of Casey's thought in relation to 
contemporary criminology and sociology theory, as opposed 
to the inherent characteristics of the thought itself. This, of 
course, stems from my own interests and expertise. 


Casey was extremely prolific-a bibliography assembled 
by Mike Lynch lists three books, 16 articles, 6 book chapters, 
10 book reviews, and 22 conference papers in a short six 
year academic career. From those, | selected ten articles 
and one book chapter that seemed to me to represent the 
developing content of his thinking. | propose that these 
eleven pieces can be divided into four categories: 


1. three early articles written from 1983 to 1986 (Groves 
and Corrado, 1983; Groves, 1985; Groves and Newman, 
1986) that define the three basic concepts in his thinking: 
culture, structure, and subjectivity; 


2. three middle articles written from 1986 to 1989 and 
coauthored with Rob Sampson (Groves and Sampson, 1986; 
Groves and Sampson, 1987; Sampson and Groves, 1989) 
which attempt to join Marxism to control theory; 


3. three additional articles and a book chapter written 
during the same years (Groves and Galaty, 1986; Groves 
and Frank, 1987; Frank and Groves, 1987; Grose and 
Groves, 1989) which seem to me to directly contradict the 
control theory portions of those articles; and 


4. the late article (Groves and Lynch, 1990) which points 
to a resolution of this contradiction. 


I. The Early Period (1983 to 1986): Structure, 
Culture, and Subjectivity 


Three early articles introduce the three basic concepts 
that remained central to Casey's theory throughout his life: 
culture, structure, and subjectivity. They also demonstrate 
the strong influence of two theorists who shaped his 
thinking most strongly: Marx and Kornhauser. 


"Culture as Metaphysic" (Groves and Corrado, 1983) 
focused on culture and made a primarily negative 
argument: culture cannot be considered as an ultimate 
cause of human action. Using Banfield's (1970) theory as an 
example, the article argues that "cultural theories pose as 
ana priori and superficial ‘explanation’ to what is 
unquestionably a problem of social structure" (Groves and 
Corrado, 1983: 100). The argument is made philosophically 
and with supporting empirical data. The article concludes 
with the sociological assertion that you cannot explain the 
social by the psychological, but rather you must explain the 
psychological by the social. 


This interpretation of cultural theories is identical to the 
one found in Korrnhauser's (1978) book, and it is there that | 
imagine Casey first encountered it. However, it is also 
consistent with structural Marxist theory, and it is for that 
reason that | believe Casey was attracted to it. The position 
that Casey took in this article defined the type of theory he 
would later espouse. The opposite position is taken, for 
example, by Gottfredson and Hirschi (1990), who argue that 
a cultural and psychological variable— low self control—is 
the ultimate cause of criminal behavior. They then assert 
that the structural characteristics of criminals are explained 
by that cultural and psychological characteristic. A similar 
position is taken by Wilson and Herrnstein (1985). 


One comment might be made on this article in the light 
of Casey's later work. Casey seemed to back away from the 
view that cultural theories present primarily philosophical 
and epistemological issues rather than an empirical one. 
Even in this article, Casey dynamited Banfield's theory with 
empirical data rather than with philosophical arguments. 
Other similar theories must be attacked the same way. For 
example, Gottfredson and Hirschi's (1990) argument 
ultimately is empirical: the direction of causation is from low 
self control to social structural location. The attribution of 
low control to criminals is not inconsistent with much of 
Casey's later work, but he asserted that the direction of 
causation is the reverse: from social structural location to 
low control. This is an empirical rather than a philosophical 
or metaphysical issue. 


"Marxism and Positivism" (Groves, 1985), introduced the 
concept of subjectivity. Casey's basic point was that current 
sociological theories focus on the causes and determinants 
of human behavior, and fail to incorporate elements of 
human freedom and choice. He criticized the "correlation 
hunt of abstracted empiricism" (p. 134), and focused 
instead on the "eternal human cussedness." Casey wanted 
to carve out freedom for the human being within 
sociological theories. Individuals have consciousness and 
can respond to stimuli (p. 135). We should not be reduced, 
he argued, to the one dimensional man, the cheerful robot, 
the automaton, the docile body, that simply expresses the 
larger social forces. The article concluded: "If Marx and 
Hegel are correct, if we are in possession of a subjective life 
which is not redundant on circumstance or dispositions, 
then we cannot exhaust our understanding of persons by 
surrounding or stuffing them with correlations." 


This article is most strongly influenced by the Marxist 
view of critical and reflexive thinking—we can think about 
our own situation and rise above it. It is also influenced by 


Hegel's and later Habermas's view of reason (p. 141). It 
introduced the concept of purpose as opposed to cause, the 
"teleological dimension to human striving" (p. 144). Rather 
than asking "What causes crime?" we should ask "What are 
criminals trying to accomplish by their crime?" 


So while Casey first rejected culture as a determinant of 
human behavior, he immediately introduced the subjective. 
The two articles were tied together because, following 
Kornhauser, he saw cultural theories as deterministic in the 
extreme. His goal was to incorporate the subjective as the 
source of freedom and choice, in order to expand and 
appreciate human agency. 


"Criminal Justice and Development" (Groves and 
Newman, 1986) introduced the notion of social structure as 
a determinant or cause of human behavior. It describes a 
system out of control in the sense of being historically 
driven. The unchecked thrust toward development is 
associated with the loss of personal freedom, an increase in 
docility, the expansion of controls, and the "causes" and 
"determinism" which turn humans into "robots." This 
argument is obviously consistent with structural Marxism. It 
establishes a role for cause and determinism, which was so 
recently rejected, but that role is linked to structure rather 
than culture. 


So the first three articles introduce the basic theoretical 
configuration of Casey's thought. Social structure is the 
source of deterministic and causal forces on human 
behavior, culture is rejected as an independent causal 
variable, and people can strive to retain freedom and choice 
within these deterministic situations since they can 
understand and transcend these situations through the 
exercise of their own reason. 


Il. The Middle Period (1986 to 1989): Control 
Theory 


In three articles written with Rob Sampson, Casey 
developed these early themes in the context of an attempt 
to construct and test a theory that integrated Marxism and 
control theory. 


"Critical Theory and Criminology" (Groves and Sampson, 
1986) presents an integrated Marxist control theory. This 
article provides a wide ranging discussion of Marxism, but 
ends with an empirical assertion derived primarily from 
control theory. 


Groves and Sampson first discuss the primacy of reason 
and freedom in human action, and then describe the 
"eclipse of reason" due to the growth of deterministic 
factors in society. In particular, capitalism as a structure is 
dominated by exchange values. This leads to a culture of 
instrumentalism—everything and everyone is a means, not 
an end— and ultimately leads to the robot, the one 
dimensional man without freedom. 


Science is affected by this culture when it becomes the 
handmaiden of instrumental rationality. It then is split off 
from society and takes a passive stance toward facts. True 
science, in contrast, should be part of the social context in 
which human groups Strive for action oriented self 
understanding. Science therefore should view facts as 
preformed in the sense that they are the result of prior 
human action. The problem is not with science itself, but 
with non-reflective versions of positivism that deny values 
such as reason and freedom. 


Applying this framework to criminology leads Groves 
and Sampson to examine how structural breakdown affects 
cultural disruptions, and how those conditions alter 


behaviors and values of people. Specifically, they attempt to 
identify non-spurious antecedent events which can be 
manipulated so as to reduce crime. With respect to lower 
class crime, they assert that poverty, inequality, and 
heterogeneity, mobility, and economic marginality interact 
to reduce incentives for conformity and to provide 
incentives for crime when such opportunities are present. 
With respect to the powerful, they assert that the need for 
capital accumulation leads to a tendency to cut corners on 
health, safety, and pollution standards, and to attempt to 
control markets by violation of anti-taut laws, price-fixing, 
and false advertising. So across class, people experience 
positive structurally induced incentives toward crime. This 
structural situation leads to the development of cultural 
thinking patterns: people develop vocabularies of motives 
for their actions. 


Groves and Sampson then resurrect cultural theories 
from the metaphysical dustbin to which Groves had earlier 
confined them. They argue that the key to preserving 
cultural theory is to interpret cultural responses within the 
broader context of structural constraints and cleavages. 
Structural deficiencies produce cultural distortions that drive 
a wedge between individuals and the common values to 
which they aspire. Within individuals, structural distortions 
have a psychological dimension and they find their way into 
people's consciousness as techniques of neutralization, 
defense mechanisms, etc. Between individuals, structural 
cleavages keep people apart forcing them into separate, 
Suspicious, and conflicting groups. Between individuals and 
society, the bonds are attenuated so that subcultural values 
are formed and replace conventional values. 


The goal of all this, they argue, is to enhance human 
freedom. They suggest structural manipulation of the 
antecedent variables can achieve this, rather than attempts 
to directly influence individual consciousness. 


A further elaboration of this theory, more focused on 
criminology, is found in "Traditional Contributions to Radical 
Criminology" (Groves and Sampson, 1987). There, the 
specific focus is on the causes of crime as it is portrayed in 
traditional criminological theories. Cultural theories are 
rejected for the same reasons they were in the 
“metaphysic" article: Marx says it is not the consciousness 
of men that determines their existence but on the contrary 
their social existence determines their consciousness. But 
again, a broader view is taken than was present in that 
article. Cultural theories are said to appropriately focus on 
the normative diversity that can arise as a result of diverse 
structural situations. In addition, the article fully develops 
the materialist interpretation of culture that has been 
growing since that earlier piece. Basically, they take 
Kornhauser's position that people in similar structural 
situations can develop similar thinking patterns and similar 
behaviors without valuing those similarities. These 
similarities can then become cultural and can be an 
intervening cause of criminal behavior, despite the fact that 
the original cause lies in social structure. 


The brief discussion of strain theories is employed to 
provide a structural orientation and as such are an advance 
on cultural theories. But the authors want to link cultural 
orientation specifically to the structure of capitalism. 


Relying primarily on Kornhauser, they then assert that 
control theories are most compatible with Marxism in that 
Marxism can describe the structural sources of social 
disorganization. In particular, they find within Kornhauser 
the argument that cultural distortions flow from and are 
caused by structural disorganization, and that this position 
is identical to one taken in Marxism. 


It is this theory that is then tested, with strongly 
Supportive results, in "Community Structure and Crime: 


Testing Social Disorganization Theory" (Sampson and 
Groves, 1989). This test demonstrates that low economic 
status, ethnic heterogeneity, residential mobility, and family 
disruption, lead to community social disorganization, as 
measured by sparse friendship networks, unsupervised 
teenage peer groups, and low organizational participation. 
This in turn leads to increases in crime and delinquency. 


This article, however, constitutes a test of social 
disorganization theory, as its title suggests. For all practical 
purposes, the Marxism in the original theory has 
disappeared. Thus, what began as an attempt to integrate 
Marxism and control theory ended with what appears to be 
a pure control theory. 


It was, to be sure, a structural control theory, just as 
Kornhauser's had been. But a structural theory is not 
necessarily a Marxist theory. Many Marxist theories are 
structural theories, although some are not. But the major 
point is: not all structural theories are Marxist theories, and | 
do not believe that the theory in this article was a Marxist 
theory. 


Where did Casey's Marxism go? | think it continued to 
express itself in four other pieces that were written during 
the same time period as the articles with Sampson. Those 
other articles contain Casey's Marxism. 


Il: The Middle Period (1986 to 1989): Marxism 


Three other articles and one book chapter were written 
during the same three year period as the three articles with 
Sampson. Those seem to me to present a direct 
contradiction to the control theory in period Il. This 
contradiction is not at the empirical level, but rather at the 
value level. These articles treat control as the enemy rather 
than as a friend, as a cause of social problems rather than 
as a solution to them. 


"Freud, Foucault and Social Control" (Groves and Galaty, 
1986) compares how these two major theorists each 
presents the myth of history in which progress is linked with 
increased controls and decreased freedoms. Freud focused 
on internal controls while Foucault focused on the external. 
With respect to the physical body, Foucault described the 
social effort to make docile bodies out of unregulated ones, 
while Freud argued the body (which he called the id) must 
be repressed. Freud's view that the true self is a symbolic 
self is parallel to Foucault's view that the body must give 
way to the soul. 


Groves and Galaty compared Foucault's view of 
panopticon and Freud's view of the superego. Foucault 
focused on Bentham's panopticon as the ultimate means by 
which control could be exerted over the individual. Freud, 
however, described how the child learns to punish himself in 
Superego. The superego then becomes the ultimate 
Panopticon. This truly is the perfection of power that renders 
its actual exercise unnecessary. 


In the conclusion, Groves and Galaty argue that an 
awareness of constraints is a precondition for liberation. 
Freud and Foucault have given us the scaffolding for our 
freedom by sensitizing us to the various forces that threaten 
to choke it off. Thus, they take Foucault's position that these 


controls are the enemy to freedom, rather than Freud's 
position that they are essential to all civilization. 


| fail to see how this article can be reconciled with the 
essential arguments of control theory, even of a structural 
control theory like Kornhauser's. Kornhauser's view is like 
Freud's that controls are essential to all civilization. Her goal 
is to identify structural arrangements in which controls are 
effective. Yet in this article, Casey focused on how to fight 
against these controls. 


An alternate way to raise the same question lies in the 
role of freedom. Control theory generally views freedom 
negatively. For example, it explains crime through freedom: 
uncontrolled people exercise their Hobbesian human 
natures and engage in the war of each against all. Yet in this 
article, Casey focused on how to fight against and to 
achieve freedom from these internal and external controls. 


This same issue arises in "Punishment, Privilege and 
Structured Choice" (Groves and Frank, 1987). This book 
chapter argues that freedom is a continuous variable in the 
sense that some people have more socially (and humanly) 
valued choices and others have less. The more freedom 
people have, the more responsibility they bear when they 
commit crime, and therefore the more they deserve 
punishment. Groves and Frank argue that those in the 
lowest social classes have the fewest life chances. They 
therefore have the fewest choices and the least freedom, 
and therefore deserve punishment the least when they 
commit crime. 


This argument also appears to directly contradict the 
traditional control theory position. Control theory argues 
that it is the breakdown of social controls that allows crime. 
People who have more freedom are assumed to commit 
more crime, while people who are controlled by either 


structure or culture are assumed to commit less. This was 
the argument in the articles coauthored with Sampson. 


But this article implies that the poor are not more free. 
Rather, wealthier people are more free in the sense of 
having many life chances and life choices. The poor, in 
contrast, are constrained by their structural situation. This is 
much more compatible with a strain-type theory: criminals 
are constrained and driven by unmet needs, rather than 
freed to do what they want. 


"Organizational Perversion" (Frank and Groves, 1987) 
takes a similar view. Frank and Groves argue that 
organizations provide a psychological solution to the 
problem of death. The organizational pervert uses the 
organization to keep life itself at a safe distance. The 
conclusion of this article is that society as presently 
structured is perverse. Again, this seems the opposite of the 
traditional control theory position. Control theory values the 
bonding of the individual to conventional organizations. 
Groves and Frank, in contrast, describe this same bonding 
as a perversion. It is hard to reconcile these two views. 


Finally, "Crime and Human Nature, (Grose and Groves, 
1988) argues that the motivation to crime lies in differential 
need frustration. They focus particularly on the need for 
status and recognition, and argue that it is a universal 
human need. They then go on to argue that the ability to 
meet that need is differentially distributed, which then 
explains the differential distribution of crime. This article can 
only be described as a strain theory, and any attempt to 
reconcile it with Kornhauser's structural control theory is 
utterly futile. Kornhauser is absolutely clear that control 
theories ignore differential need frustration (e.g., pp. 24-25, 
46-47). 


What are we to make of these four pieces in relation to 
the three articles coauthored by Sampson? In the Sampson 


articles, proper social controls allow people to pursue 
common human values. Controls clearly are valued 
positively within the theories. But in these articles, controls 
threaten freedom and reduce people to robots. Controls 
clearly are valued negatively. 


These articles do not necessarily challenge empirical 
research, such as the finding in Sampson and Groves 
(1989), that increases in social controls are associated with 
decreases in crime. However, they challenge the positive 
valuation placed on such increases in social controls. Some 
movement toward resolution of this contradiction can be 
found in the final article considered here. 


IV: The Late Synthesis: 1990 


It seems to me that "Reconciling Structural and 
Subjective Approaches to the Study of Crime" (Groves and 
Lynch, 1990) points to a resolution of this contradiction. 
These two approaches have often been considered 
incompatible, but here they are viewed as complementary. 
Groves and Lynch first distinguish, as Casey had done 
before (e.g., Groves and Sampson, 1986, fit 12), between 
"understanding," which is linked to subjectivism, and 
"explanation," which is linked to structuralism. 


Structuralism assumes that social relationships tend to 
take on formal characteristics and "harden" into 
organizations and institutions, whereupon they exert an 
independent influence on the people who constituted them 
in the first place. This leads to the basic structural position, 
which has been held by sociologists from Durkheim to Marx, 
that social rather than psychological facts have primacy in 
the explanation of social phenomena, particularly when 
considered at the aggregate level (i.e., the rates and 
distributions of behaviors, rather than individual behaviors 
themselves). 


However, explaining the rates and distributions of 
behaviors does not help us explain those behaviors. For this, 
we turn to subjective analyses, which is an entirely different 
task. As Casey had suggested earlier, this approach would 
ask about the purpose and goals of human activity, rather 
than about their causes. 


The relationship between structural and subjective is 
illustrated with an analysis of Jack Katz's (1988) Seductions 
of Crime. The book itself is primarily a subjective analysis 
attempting to understand the behaviors of criminals, and 
Katz argues that this is the appropriate place to begin the 
study of crime. However, he does not argue that it should 


end there. Rather, he repeatedly implies that these people 
act within a larger social structural context The full 
explanation of their behavior therefore must include both 
the structural explanation of the situation in which they find 
themselves, and the subjective explanation of how they 
experience that situation and what they are attempting to 
do through their actions. 


It seems to me that this article resolves the earlier 
contradiction by focusing simply on structuralism and not 
distinguishing between a structural Marxist and a structural 
control theory. My own view is that when one interprets 
these theories as structural theories, then the distinction 
between strain and control theories disappears. The 
argument simply is that people respond to and are affected 
by their structural position. In my view, this also takes ona 
value-free characteristic, since the structural effects are 
simply described rather than approved or disapproved. 


V. Conclusion 


Somewhere in Casey's writings—I have lost the exact 
citation—is the statement All philosophies are life histories 
of the philosopher. There is, | think, truth in that statement 
in regard to Casey's life history, particularly as regards his 
view toward social control. 


| think Casey experienced the world as controlling him 
tightly in many ways. One example would be his many years 
of Jesuit education. He was neither entirely reconciled to this 
nor was he entirely a rebel. The story told at his memorial 
service exemplifies the ambivalent balance that he held. 
Shortly after he began work at the University of Wisconsin, 
he painted his little fingernail red. When asked about it, he 
said "This is the part of me that the university will never 
get." 


Certainly, Casey did not have a totally positive attitude 
toward social control. He was no cheerful robot. For him, the 
attachment to conventional organizations was a perversion. 
It was only a tiny piece of his person that he withheld, but 
that piece was free. Much of the liveliness and the humor 
that Casey always exhibited was tinged with this sense of 
fatalism, that the forces against which he stood were 
enormous and that one could be free only in a very small 
Space. However, he seemed to believe that many people 
were not aware of those forces at all, thus not aware of their 
oppression and not free at all. 


This is the value-oriented base of his own work. His 
overriding value was to enhance human freedom in the face 
of the growing inner and outer controls associated with the 
growth of the modern world, which resulted in loss of 
freedom and evolution of one dimensional man. This was 
the source of his focus on the ability of humans to use 
reason to critically think about these growing forces, to 


resist them at a personal level, and ultimately to modify 
them at the structural level. 


The study of his work, especially in the context of his 
life, can yield an appreciation of the values of an 
extraordinary person. This man strove to be 
multidimensional rather than one-dimensional. He both read 
Hegel and visited prisons. He was driven by a need for 
status and recognition, as described in his article on human 
nature, and yet he also painted his little finger red. | think 
Jack Katz's writings appealed to him because so much in 
that book can be found in his own life: sensuousness, the 
drive to construct an identity, the striving for moral self- 
transcendence. We all can be richer, both personally and 
professionally, because Casey lived. 
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RADICAL CRIMINOLOGY* 
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*Originally appeared in /ournal of Research in Crime and 
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OUR PURPOSE in this article is to explore salient points of 
contact between radical and traditional theories of 
criminality. Much literature points in the opposite direction, 
attempting to distinguish traditional from radical 
criminology (e.g., Quinney, 1977; Wright, 1973; Young, 
1976; Garofalo, 1978; Bohm, 1982a, 1982b; Greenberg, 
1981; Taylor et al., 1973; Groves, 1985). 


While there are important differences between 
traditional and radical criminology we intend to show that 
there is significant overlap with respect to one of the more 
important concerns of criminology as traditionally defined: 
causation. Our presentation will suggest that certain 
empirical findings of traditional criminology can contribute 
to, or are consistent with, a radical explanation of 
criminality. 


We focus on the causes of criminal behavior for three 
reasons. First, radical and conflict theorists have concerned 
themselves primarily with analyses of the origins of law, the 
distribution of official labeling, discrimination in sentencing, 
and the selective attention given to white-collar and 
corporate crimes (for an exception see Schwendinger and 
Schwendinger, 1985). As Bernard (1981: 367) notes "the 
explanation of criminal behavior is not conflict theory's main 
purpose." Consequently analysis of the initial causes of 


criminal involvement have been left to traditional theories 
(e.g., strain, cultural, or control models). 


A second reason for concentrating on the causes of 
crime is that radical criminology emerged, in part, as a 
reaction to certain perceived ills of positivistic analyses. The 
first popularized attack on positivism was waged by Taylor, 
et al. (1973). However, over the past few years a number of 
empirical analyses have been undertaken in a Marxist vein 
(e.g., Hagan and Bernstein, 1979; Hagan and Albonetti, 
1982; Hagan and Leon, 1977; Lizotte, 1978; Lizotte, et. al., 
1982; Humphries and Wallace, 1980; Jacobs, 1979a, 1979b; 
Liska, et al., 1981; Greenberg, 1981; Groves and Corrado, 
1983; Hagan and Parker, 1985; Hagan, et al., 1985). It 
would seem, then, that positivism has been used 
advantageously by radicals, and without reducing Marxism 
to positivism, we agree with Greenberg (1981: 65) that "the 
concerns of positivist criminology and its empirical research 
findings are not inherently incompatible with a Marxian 
perspective" (see also Farr, 1984). 


A third and final reason for emphasizing causation 
concerns the level of causal analysis preferred by traditional 
criminologists. By and large, research conducted within the 
traditional paradigm has been aimed at biological, 
psychological, and familial factors to the exclusion of 
structural context (see, e.g., Short, 1979 ). Ironically, while 
the roots of early criminological thought were inextricably 
linked to structural and macrosociological variables (e.g., 
Shaw and McKay), empirical studies of delinquency in the, 
1970s and, 1980s have been overly individualistic (e.g., 
Wilson and Herrnstein, 1985). From a radical perspective 
this trend is disappointing, for it is axiomatic to radical 
theory that one cannot do justice to the study of crime 
without considering the structural context in which it is 
enmeshed (Lynch and Groves, 1986; Schwendinger and 
Schwendinger, 1985; Messerschmidt, 1986). For this reason 


it seems useful to examine whatever links traditional and 
radical criminology might have concerning the 
macrosociological sources of crime and delinquency. 


In order to make clear the connections between 
traditional and radical criminology, we shall emphasize 
three criteria for comparing these "competing" paradigms. 
The first criterion is that social class plays an important role 
in the traditional theory in question. Criterion number two is 
that, consistent with the basic thrust of Marx's materialism, 
the theory employs a social-structural model of crime 
causation, which is itself cast in a consistent 
macrosociological context.!2&! And a third and final criterion 
is that the theory offers a materialistic interpretation of the 
relationship between culture and social structure. These 
three criteria are derived from conventional interpretations 
of Marxist theory. 


Though our primary purpose is to emphasize the 
contributions traditional theory might make to a radical 
explanation of crime, we readily acknowledge that radical 
theory can hardly be considered entirely consistent with the 
gamut of traditional thought. In the course of our discussion 
we hope to demonstrate that "many insightful contributions 
to radical analysis have already been made by conventional 
criminology" (Colvin and Pauly, 1983, 523). 


The traditional theories to be examined are cultural 
deviance, strain, and control theories, each of which has 
received considerable attention in the literature (Hirschi, 
1969; Empey, 1982; Kornhauser, 1978). These theories are 
primarily concerned with lower class criminality, and for this 
reason comparisons will be confined to common crimes or 
street crimes.!221 


Cultural Deviance Theory 


Of the three theories to be examined, cultural theory 
provides the poorest fit with radical expectations. True, 
social class (criterion 1) was an important explanatory 
variable for Sellin (1938), Miller (1958), Wolfgang and 
Ferracuti (1967), and Banfield (1970). But class analysis is 
not necessarily Marxist analysis (Akers, 1980: 135), and the 
way social class has been employed in this tradition is 
virtually the opposite of the way it is used by radicals. With 
respect to criterion 2, there are virtually no references from 
which a structural explanation of crime might be inferred. 
And finally, cultural theorists make little attempt to interpret 
cultural values as a response to structural constraints 
(criterion 3). Let us review these objections, and suggest an 
interpretation that would allow for a degree of compatibility 
between cultural deviance and radical theories. 


We assume that the cultural position is well known, and 
offer only a skeletal summation of its central theoretical 
premise. That premise is that persons commit crimes 
because they have internalized pro-criminal values (e.g., 
Miller, 1979: 166; Wolfgang and Ferracuti, 1967: 385). 


The specific values to which cultural theorists refer have 
been described in various ways, ranging from cultural 
emphases on toughness, trouble, and excitement (Miller, 
1979), to subcultural preferences for immediate gratification 
and risk-taking (Banfield, 1970), to arguments that lower 
class persons harbor impulsive, hedonistic, malicious, and 
negativistic value orientations (Cohen, 1955).!48! Though 
minor differences exist in describing the specific contents of 
lower class culture, the general conclusion to be drawn from 
the cultural deviance position is that persons engage in 
criminal behavior because it is demanded by their culture; 


persons commit crimes because they have learned that it is 
the "correct" thing to do (Sutherland, 1947). 


But where do these "oppositional" or "inverted" (Cohen, 
1955) values come from? This is an important question, and 
Miller (1979: 167) answers it by claiming that "lower class 
culture is a distinctive tradition many centuries old with an 
integrity all its own." Banfield (1970: 46) echoes this 
position when he argues that lower class culture consists of 
"certain styles of life that are learned in childhood and 
passed on as a kind of collective heritage." Neither Banfield 
nor Miller provide evidence to support these assertions. For 
them, lower class culture is something that floats through 
history and just happens to be adhered to by those at the 
bottom of the class hierarchy. 


This brings us to a problem shared by all cultural 
theorists, a problem that sets them off from the type of 
analysis preferred by radicals (at least those grounding 
themselves in a Marxist approach): Their analysis is 
idealistic in the extreme. It is informed by a belief that 
persons are motivated by ideas (values, beliefs) rather than 
by structurally defined constraints imposed by (in Marxist 
terminology) the material conditions of life. In the following 
passage, Cloward and Ohlin (1960: 75) offer a critique of the 
cultural theory claim that crime is caused by historically 
generated delinquent values. The passage is consistent with 
radical expectations, and paves the way for a materialist 
interpretation of the relationship between culture and social 
structure: 


At some juncture the theorist must identify the social 
conditions from which these values develop as a solution to 
the adjustment problems of everyday life. The historical 
continuity theory of lower class values as a source of 
delinquent norms ignores the extent to which lower class 
and delinquent cultures today are predictable responses to 


conditions in our society rather than persisting patterns 
taken over from foreign cultures. 


To get a better idea of why cultural theory is idealistic, 
and how the structural emphasis implicit in Marx's 
materialism is capable of reformulating cultural theory in an 
acceptable way, let us review two claims central to a 
structural interpretation of Marx. The first is that "it is not 
the consciousness of men that determines their existence, 
but, on the contrary, their social existence determines their 
consciousness" (Marx, 1975c: 41); and the second is that 
"what individuals are coincides with their production, both 
with what they produce and with how they produce" (Marx 
and Engels, 1976: 42). 


We are well aware that the materialism implied in this 
passage has its limitations.!22! However, the general 
strategy is both crystal clear and totally at odds with 
cultural theory. In simple terms it states that the way people 
think and behave will be determined by their position in the 
class hierarchy, which Marx defined relative to one's 
relationship to the system of production. An "owner," for 
example, is likely to have certain values and to adopt a 
certain lifestyle that are best explained in terms of the 
structurally defined situation in which she or he exists, and 
vice versa for the "worker." 


Carrying this model over to the study of crime, a 
materialist would attempt to explain crime, and/or the 
subcultural values that condone it, as responses to the 
actual life conditions that confront specified groups of 
people. But to do this is to reverse the causal strategy 
suggested by cultural theory. In contrast to a causal scheme 
that runs from ideas to behaviors, a structural or 
materialistic criminology begins with the "material 
conditions of life" (Marx), these "conditions in our society" 
(Cloward and Ohlin), which taken together constitute the 


independent variable(s). "Ideas" are then interpreted in light 
of these material conditions, and, for this reason, values, 
ideas, and beliefs are demoted as causal candidates; they 
are now viewed as either dependent or intervening 
variables, and are defined as a response to specified 
material conditions and structural constraints. When 
discussing control theories we shall provide concrete 
examples of ways in which cultural values are derived from 
specific structural contexts, but for the moment let us point 
out something in favor of cultural theory: Unlike theories 
that assume "the existence of a common value system 
within the society or group whose norms are being violated" 
(Hirschi, 1969: 23), the cultural theorist does allow for some 
degree of variation in value orientations. This is consistent 
with the position taken by Taylor, et al., (1973: 101). 


But it is one thing to acknowledge value pluralism, and 
quite another to provide a structural explanation for it. As is 
always the case, cultural theorists minimize or ignore 
altogether the relevance of structural factors that might 
account for the existence of value variations and of the 
subcultures to which they devote so much attention. 


In sum, cultural deviance theory departs from radical 
criminology in three ways. First, it defines social class 
subjectively rather than with reference to objective 
measures such as income, occupation, or how one relates to 
the system of production.!22! Second, the idealistic 
inclinations of cultural theory are incompatible with a 
structural approach to crime causation. And third, cultural 
theory is "unable to link cultural features to structural 
factors" (Takagi, 1982: 38). To bring cultural theory in line 
with radical expectations, the values and behaviors of 
individuals must be interpreted within a materialistic 
context, as responses to structurally defined constraints. 
This is the strategy adopted by Colvin and Pauly (1983: 


514), who argue that "the relations of workplace control, 
which take various class related forms under capitalism, 
Shape the consciousness and behavior of parents who 
repeatedly produce and reproduce control relationships with 
children," and it informs Kornhauser's (1978: 7) observation 
that "social interaction is more immediately controlled by 
the principles of exchange and coercion that inhere in social 
structure than it is by the consensual values supplied by 
culture." Let us turn, then, to a model that attempts to 
escape the idealistic snare in which cultural theories are 
caught by providing a structural explanation of criminality. 


Strain Theory 


Merton's (1979) primary purpose is to discover how 
“some social structures exert a definite pressure upon 
certain persons in the society to engage in non-conformist 
rather than conformist conduct." Insofar as a materialist or 
structuralist criterion is concerned, this passage makes for 
an immediate affinity between strain and radical theories. 
And with respect to the social class criterion, it is widely 
acknowledged that strain theory has definite class 
implications. The third criterion (i.e., which concerns a 
materialist interpretation of the culture/social structure 
relationship) is an issue best addressed in the control theory 
discussion that follows. Thus our goal in this section is to 
argue that strain theory is compatible with radical theory on 
two of the three dimensions specified earlier. 


Materialism/Structuralism 


Materialism is a Marxist strategy for explaining ideas 
and behaviors within specific situational and social 
structural contexts Situations and structural contexts 
constitute what Marx called the material conditions of life. 
When criminologists suggest that social structure has causal 
effects that are independent of culture, their arguments 
carry materialist overtones that are consistent with 
generally accepted Marxist methodology (Kornhauser, 1978; 
Blau, 1977; Colvin and Pauly, 1983). Let us see how this 
structuralist strategy applies to the strain theory position on 
crime causation. 


According to Merton (1979: 134), crime production 
comes in two parts, both of which are highlighted in the 
following passage: 


Antisocial behavior is in a sense ‘called forth' by certain 
conventional values and by the class structure involving 
differential access to approved opportunities. 


The first half of this passage suggests that "values" 
have something to do with crime causation, which, as noted 
in the previous section, seems inconsistent with a structural 
explanation of criminality. Kornhauser (1978: 146) has 
addressed this issue, and we shall return to it. For the 
moment let us isolate and examine the structural half of this 
passage. 


It has been noted by several authors (Ellis, 1971; 
Etzioni, 1970; Kornhauser, 1978) that social control can be 
maintained in three ways: First, conformity is promoted 
when persons hold similar beliefs and values (the normative 
or cultural solution); second, conformity can be purchased 
by giving people access to socially approved incentives and 
rewards (the exchange solution); and third, conformity can 


be maintained by the use of force (the coercive solution). 
This last solution is undesirable, and is used primarily when 
other solutions fail. The normative solution is hard to come 
by in an age so frequently described as anomic, and the 
exchange solution was popularized by Durkheim (1964). 
Summarizing a dense position, Durkheim argued that if 
society could promote a system of exchange perceived as 
equitable, if it could integrate mutual needs with functional 
interdependence, persons would develop "organic 
solidarity" even if they were no longer integrated 
“mechanically” by means of shared beliefs and values. A 
concise summation of Durkheim's position is provided by 
Kornhauser (1978: 45), who notes that "where culture is 
weak, the web of interdependency is sometimes dense." 


But sometimes it is not, and the structural dimension of 
strain theory holds that the distribution of rewards does not 
encourage conformity, that rewards (in the strain theory 
case, those associated with upward mobility) are "relatively 
rare and difficult for those handicapped by little formal 
education and few economic resources" (Merton, 1979: 
134). Cloward and Ohlin (1960: 119) embellish Merton's 
account when they note that crime is most likely to occur 
"in the social structure where rewards and opportunities are 
most scarce," and in a series of passages that could have 
been written by a radical criminologist, Cloward and Ohlin 
(1960: 119) suggest that (1) the social structure of 
"democratic society" (read: capitalism) is characterized by a 
limited and inequitably distributed supply of goods and 
services; (2) that those who fail to receive their fair share of 
these goods and services, who live under "adverse 
circumstances" (p.39), are more prone to engage in 
delinquent behavior; and (3) that these reward structures 
and the delinquency that they inspire are not an attribute of 
individuals but are "a property of the social system in which 
these individuals are enmeshed" (p.211). With these factors 


in mind, Cloward and Ohlin conclude that "the social setting 
gives rise to delinquency" (p.211), and so society gets the 
amount and type of crime that it deserves. 


The short story here is a simple and familiar one: 
Inequality is structurally induced and it causes crime (see 
also, Blau and Blau, 1982; Michalowski, 1985). However, 
neither Merton nor Cloward and Ohlin adhere to this position 
without qualification (Merton, 1979: 138, fn. 19; Cloward 
and Ohlin, 1960: 105, fn. 35). But this does not constitute a 
retreat from their general structural orientation. If the 
preceding discussion accurately summarizes the strain 
theory position, then both Merton and Cloward and Ohlin are 
in at least partial agreement with Blau's (1977: x) Marxist 
premise that "the structures of objective social positions 
among which people are distributed exert more 
fundamental influence on social life than do cultural values 
and norms." 


But structure alone is not enough for Merton and 
Cloward and Ohlin. Culture too plays a role in their theory. 
Merton (1979: 135) highlights the cultural dimension of 
strain theory when he claims that "it is only when the full 
configuration is considered, poverty, limited opportunities 
both structural factors and a commonly shared system of 
success symbols, that we can explain the higher association 
between poverty and crime in our society." These commonly 
shared success symbols constitute a cultural variable whose 
function is to provide "an aspirational frame of reference" to 
which everyone presumably aspires. When persons are 
unable to realize their culturally induced aspirations due to 
blocked opportunities or "socially structured deprivations" 
(Cloward and Ohlin, 1960: 103) they are likely to experience 
acute or intense pressures, discontent, and frustration (p. 
105), a sense of indignation and severe problems of 
adjustment (p. 108), a sense of alienation (p. 111), feelings 
of unjust deprivation (p. 113), and a sense of injustice that 


undermines the legitimacy of the social order (p. 118). 
Merton draws much of the same picture when he claims that 
a discrepancy or contradiction!24! between culturally defined 
aspirations and structurally limited expectations gives rise 
to a state of unrelieved ambition, produces an "intolerable 
situation" of "frustration and thwarted aspiration" that 
combine to produce a "strain toward innovation" (pp. 134- 
135). Among the reactions to this strain are the following: 
exaggerated anxieties, hostilities, neuroses, antisocial 
behavior, fraud, corruption, vice, crime, in short, the entire 
catalogue of proscribed behaviors (pp. 132, 135). 


In many respects this model accords quite well with a 
radical perspective. It all seems to be there: poverty, limited 
opportunity, a contradiction between what capitalism says it 
can deliver and what it does deliver, and the psychological 
correlates of frustration, deprivation, alienation, and 
injustice. In addition to these concerns, Merton argues that 
the "extreme emphasis on the accumulation of wealth as a 
symbol of success" gives rise to an instrumental attitude, 
blunts social sensitivity, and militates against the 
effectiveness of social controls, all of which retard the 
efficiency of lawful and "institutionally regulated modes of 
acquiring a fortune" (1979, 132). Here is a society in which 
anything goes, in which the end justifies the means, in 
which an instrumental attitude prevails. 


So much of this rings true, and yet for all this, 
Kornhauser (1978: 146) argues that the strain theory 
emphasis on elevated aspirations is inconsistent with the 
Marxist or radical paradigm. The essence of her critique is 
that strain theory violates its own structural precepts 
because, of the two components of the theory (culture and 
social structure), it is culture that is responsible for elevated 
aspiration levels, strain, and hence the motivation to 
delinquency. Thus much like the cultural deviance model 


examined earlier, Kornhauser accuses strain theorists of 
explaining human motivation with reference to collectively 
shared ideas rather than the material conditions of life. On 
this reading, strain theory strays in the direction of cultural 
determinism. In the end, Kornhauser (1978: 146) argues, 
"the promise of strain theory, to restore the importance of 
social structure, remains largely unredeemed." 


In our view, Kornhauser's critique is overstated. To 
defend the structuralism implicit in strain theory, we shall 
argue for two interrelated theses: first, that strain theory is 
capable of accounting for the origin of pecuniary values by 
interpreting those values as culturally mandatory 
expressions of market relationships under capitalism. And, 
second, that by interpreting culture within this broader 
materialistic context, strain theory is also able to sidestep 
the criticism that the motivation to delinquency is located 
exclusively in the province of cultural norms and values. 


The cultural goal, which strain theorists see as providing 
an aspirational frame of reference, is pecuniary success, 
and their broader and well-taken point is that American 
culture has a strong commercial orientation. As such, 
culture encourages persons to pursue "the good life," which 
in our society is defined primarily in terms of material 
possessions (Michalowski, 1985: 409-411). The key to 
preserving the structuralist and materialist underpinnings of 
strain theory is to explain this commercial cultural 
orientation in Marxist terms by tracing pecuniary 
motivations to the economic requirements of capitalism. 
This can be done by arguing that capitalism, if it is to 
function effectively, must produce and sell commodities, 
and that selling commodities on the required scale demands 
that considerable resources be spent on advertising so that 
consumers will be prepared for mass consumption (Ewen, 
1977). In Marxist terms, Merton's consumer culture is part of 
capitalism's superstructure, and as such is a "reflex" of the 


economic requirements of capitalism. After all, it was Marx 
who claimed that "the ruling ideas are the ideas of the 
ruling class," and there is nothing "un-Marxist" about 
referring to ideas as providing an aspirational frame of 
reference —provided those ideas are traced to the 
socioeconomic incentive structures from which they arise. 


Of course neither Merton nor Cloward and Ohlin explain 
the origins of culture in precisely these terms, but then they 
make no effort to explain the origin of consumer culture at 
all! Certainly nothing in their model precludes a Marxist 
interpretation. In addition, by placing consumer values 
within a broader materialistic context strain theory also 
avoids the idealism of cultural theorists, who explain crime 
with reference to values whose source is never convincingly 
specified. 


Assuming that the strain theory notion of culture can be 
rescued by grounding it in a materialist interpretation, what 
of Kornhauser's related objection that strain theorists 
explain the motivation to delinquency with exclusive 
reference to collectively shared ideas rather than to 
structural context? Merton (1979: 134) himself belies this 
suggestion by arguing that crime is caused by conventional 
values "and by the class structure involving differential 
access to approved opportunities." Bernard (1984: 367) 
affirms Merton's structural emphasis when he concludes 
that the "major strain theories are primarily structural 
theories, with the cultural elements reduced or eliminated." 


But an equally important qualification enters when we 
scrutinize the convenient analytical separation of culture 
and social structure. If the foregoing account means 
anything, it means that culture stands in a dialectical 
relationship to social structure such that culture and social 
structure are not two unrelated or "different" things. Thus to 
say that persons are motivated by pecuniary cultural values 


is not the Parsonian sin Kornhauser believes it to be, and 
because these values are part of the cultural/structural 
matrix of capitalism, they cannot be dismissed as irrelevant 
factors in the production of crime. As one radical 
criminologist (Michalowski, 1985: 409) points out, pecuniary 
values are part and parcel of capitalist ideology, and "these 
orientations significantly increase the likelihood of crimes by 
both the powerful and the powerless." 


Social Class 


Social class is another important component of strain 
theory. It enters with the recognition that discrepancies 
between aspirations and expectations widen as one 
descends in the class structure, and that consequently "the 
pressure to engage in deviant behavior will be greatest in 
the lower levels of society" (Cloward and Ohlin, 1960: 86). 
[22] Having defended the structural emphasis of strain 
theory, what emendations can be offered that will bring the 
strain theory concept of social class in line with radical 
expectations? 


Once again we confront an issue on which strain 
theorists are silent, for, as Colvin and Pauly (1983, 517) 
point out, neither Merton nor Cloward and Ohlin specify the 
structural sources of either social differentiation or the 
differential opportunity structures so important to their 
theory. In fairness to strain theorists, theirs is an attempt to 
explain crime, not the origin of social class. But if a case is 
to be made that strain theory is compatible with radical 
theory, we must go beyond the simple descriptive account 
of social class provided by Cloward and Ohlin and Merton. To 
do this the genesis of differential opportunity and class 
structures must be situated within an appropriate Marxist 
framework: specifically, as by-products of the capital-labor 
relationship, which is defined by the way one relates to the 
system of production. 


We are not suggesting that had strain theorists 
addressed this issue, they would explain the origin of social 
class in Marxist terms. It is more likely that they would 
invoke an explanation drawing on Weber or Parsons. 
However, because strain theorists fail to specify a 
theoretical tradition that speaks to this issue, the 
interpretation is up for grabs. And because it is up for grabs, 


there is nothing to prevent radicals from explaining social 
class in Marxist terms. Thus by tracing the origin of 
differential opportunity structures to a Marxist 
socioeconomic context, radicals can amend the strain 
theory position in a manner consistent with their own 
theoretical expectations and, by so doing, fill in what has 
until now been a "silent spot" in the strain theory position. 


Control and Social Disorganization Theory 


Schwendinger and Schwendinger (1985: xi) suggest that 
both control theories and theories of social disorganization 
have contributed to the theoretical crisis in criminology and 
explicitly reject both control and social disorganization 
theories as adequate explanations of crime.!23!] We agree 
that neither theory currently constitutes a "complete" 
explanation of crime. However, macrosociological versions 
of control and social disorganization theories do an excellent 
job of explaining lower class criminality, and with certain 
theoretical adjustments these theories can be made fully 
compatible with radical expectations. Of the three 
traditional models considered in this article, we believe that 
control and social disorganization theories provide an even 
better fit with radical expectations than does strain theory. 


In his seminal statement on control theory, Hirschi 
(1969: 16) argued that "delinquent acts result when an 
individual's bond to society is weak or broken." But what 
constitutes a "bond?" What is required to establish this 
bond? And how are secure social bonds maintained? To 
answer these questions control theorists have relied on 
macrosociological and structural orientations, and have also 
reaffirmed common-sense expectations concerning the 
relationship between social class and crime. What follows is 
a condensed version of control theory's theoretical position. 


In abstract theoretical terms, control theorists argue 
that strong social bonds will form when there are adequate 
social controls. This means that conformity must be 
purchased, must have some reward value for the individual. 
Rewards, however, are not always plentiful, and when 
rewards are scarce persons can be made to conform by 
threatening them with punishment. The logic of the theory 
also suggests that there is an inverse relationship between 


rewards and punishments in terms of effectiveness, that is, 
as rewards decrease, greater and greater recourse to 
coercive measures is required to ensure conformity. 


Hirschi (1969: 20) calls this Benthamite element of the 
theory the "rational component in conformity". But there is 
a criminogenic side to this coin, for when conformity is no 
longer perceived as rewarding there are (1) decreased 
"stakes in conformity," (2) an increase in the likelihood that 
persons will strike out on their own, and (3) an enhanced 
probability that such persons will engage in delinquent or 
criminal behavior. Reduced to its simplest terms, control 
theory suggests that when society fails to reward its 
members it will be ineffective as a source of social control. 


The key to bridging radical and control theories 
concerns the variables that control theorists specify as 
accounting for the strengthening (or weakening) of social 
bonds, and evidence that there is an affinity between these 
theories can be inferred from a series of control theory 
claims. For example, control theories that operate at a 
macrosociological level suggest that weak controls stem 
from the alienation of both individuals and groups from 
meaningful contact with social institutions, and that this 
alienation is conditioned by poverty, inequality, and a 
number of other factors (e.g., heterogeneity, mobility, 
family disruption) that disrupt social relationships in 
specified ecological areas (Sampson, 1985, 1986). While 
this in itself is certainly compatible with radical criminology, 
we Shall have to expand the explanatory scope of control 
theory in order to bring it fully in line with radical 
expectations, and shall do so by interpreting its ecological 
emphasis within a wider political and economic context. 


But what happens when "the means by which wants are 
gratified are unequally distributed" (Kornhauser, 1978, 39)? 
It is here that both social class and inequality enter the 


control theory discussion. Sticking strictly to control theory 
logic, some locations in the class structure are more 
rewarding than others, that such positions are more likely to 
be effective in promoting conformity than less rewarding 
positions, and consequently, that "not all milieus are equally 
effective units of social control" (p.47). This argument 
suggests that bonding varies by class position and "is not in 
fact the same for everyone" (p.47). 


Materialism/Structuralism 


Time and again Kornhauser emphasizes the importance 
of social structure and situation as loci for social control. But 
what exactly does she mean by social structure?. 


Gerth and Mills (1964: 23-26) define social structure as 
a combination of institutions and institutional orders, and 
among the component parts of social structure they include 
economic, political, military, kinship, educational and 
religious institutions, and institutional orders. Durkheim, to 
whom control theory owes a significant debt, argued that a 
balanced social structure will be characterized by a high 
degree of integration among and between these various 
institutions. This, in fact, is the central concern of a 
structurally oriented control theory, the goal of which is to 
specify the nature, source, and strength of the links 
between various institutional positions (Kornhauser, 1978: 
146). 


With this we come to the heart of control theory for, as 
community control theorists and social disorganization 
theorists (Shaw and McKay, 1942) are quick to point out, 
many institutions in American communities do not have 
coherent linkages either within the community itself or with 
political and economic institutions "outside" the ecological 
area in question. Roland Warren (1978: 240), an 
acknowledged authority on community structures, describes 
these shortcomings in control theory terms when he 
suggests that communities lacking coherent ties are 
deficient in both horizontal and vertical bonding.: 


two distinct types of systematic ties: the relationships 
through which they are oriented to the larger society 
beyond the community constitute the community's vertical 
pattern, and those that local units share with each other on 
the local level constitute the society's horizontal pattern. 


Axiomatic to control theory is that problems arise when 
such ties are weak or absent. For his part, Durkheim listed 
anomie as the social-psychological consequence of 
breakdowns in inter-institutional bonding, and Kornhauser 
(1978: 57) flatly states that ecological and institutional 
disruptions such as these promote crime, or, in her words, 
that "community disorganization causes delinquency." That 
much of this disorganization stems from structurally 
generated deprivations that weaken institutional controls is 
evident in a series of observations that suggest that, as a 
consequence of poverty, "the intermediate structures 
created in communities that are more affluent and 
knowledgeable fail to emerge in the less resourceful slum" 
(Kornhauser, 1978: 79). Kornhauser goes on to note that 
institutions in ecologically deprived areas are unstable and 
isolated and that this is due directly to the absence of 
linking structures and functions. 


Thus unlike control theorists who emphasize the 
importance of proximate social bonds such as those 
supplied by familial and educational structures (Nye, 1958; 
Hirschi, 1969), control theorists who operate at the level of 
community controls adopt a consistent macrosociological 
and structural approach that assumes "that many controls 
are to some degree affected by or inhere in macrosocial 
contexts" (Kornhauser, 1978: 106). This macrosocial focus is 
consistent with the contextual orientation of Marxist theory 
(Lynch and Groves, 1986: 14-16), and it also makes clear 
that the defect is unambiguously structural, which brings us 
back to a theme discussed earlier: that ecological areas 
characterized by poverty and the short end of a lopsided 
distribution pattern are less able to make provision for basic 
human needs, virtually assuring that it will not be perceived 
as rewarding by some portion of its population. Society is to 
blame because its institutions "fail to fulfill the needs of 
impoverished slum residents" (Kornhauser, 1978, 80). Its 


institutions cannot give people what they need, cannot 
adequately reward appropriate conduct, and "fail in all types 
of control" as a result (Kornhauser, 1978: 81). 


All told, then, community control theorists suggest that 
lower class areas are afflicted with structurally generated 
poverty and inequality; institutions in these areas are 
defective in that vertical and horizontal ties are weak or 
absent; because institutions are ineffective, they hinder the 
development of meaningful social bonds; when persons are 
not bonded to (or are alienated from) social institutions, 
strong social controls are by definition absent; and finally, 
because weak controls precede delinquency, the cause of 
delinquency lies in macrosocial ecological contexts 
characterized by structurally defective institutions and weak 
social controls. 


From a radical perspective, the contextual emphasis of 
community control theory is most welcome. By expanding 
the empirical referent of the theory, microvariables such as 
family and education can be interpreted within more 
meaningful ecological contexts, thus qualifying their status 
as "independent" variables (see, e.g., Colvin and Pauly, 
1983). But what of the ecological context itself? Ecologies 
do not "just happen," and it may appear to certain Marxists 
that the emphasis on community characteristics is limited 
because it ignores the wider realm of political economy. 


This is an important issue, and for assistance we again 
turn to Warren (1978: 423-424), whose most recent effort in 
community theory replaces a "closed systems" approach 
with a model situating communities within the context of 
"larger national and even international social orders." In this 
view, communities are defined as local enactments of 
national and international policy, and the theoretical 
implication is that "anyone interested in the economic 


viability of local communities must turn to the economics of 
the macrosystem" (p. 425). 


By expanding the theoretical scope of community 
control theory in a way that allows for a merger with radical 
theory, we also address what Short (1985: 51-72) calls "the 
level of explanation problem in criminology." Radicals, of 
course, have been most comfortable with a broad level of 
explanation, which has occasionally led to vacuous and 
somewhat frenzied claims concerning the criminogenic 
effects of capitalism. Traditional criminologists, on the other 
hand, are often unable to grasp the "Big Picture." For our 
part, we agree with Short (1985: 68) that "each level of 
explanation is important and, without attention to each 
level, complete explanation and understanding are 
impossible." If for no other reason than this, future efforts 
should take seriously whatever links might exist between 
traditional and radical criminology. 


Thus far we have emphasized the structural orientation 
of control theory, and have cited a few of the many 
passages highlighting the importance of social class. But we 
have yet to examine what goes on in the heads of persons 
who engage in criminal behavior, which is consistent with 
Kornhauser's (1978: 117) very Marxist observation that 
“social structure takes its toll whether or not its effects are 
registered in people's minds." 


A Materialist Interpretation of the Relationship 
Between Culture and Social Structure 


In our earlier discussion of a materialist approach to the 
culture/social structure issue we noted that the goal from a 
Marxist perspective is "to link cultural features to structural 
factors" (Takagi, 1982: 38), the specific strategy being to 
trace ideas and values to the material conditions of day-to- 
day life. We also argued that two central assumptions made 
by cultural deviance theorists were unacceptable to 
radicals: first, that lower class beliefs have their source in an 
ill-defined historical continuity in values, and second, that 
persons commit crimes because these behaviors are 
“valued within the actor's most significant cultural milieu" 
(Miller, 1979: 166). Note, however, that radical theory is not 
committed to the position that "focal concerns" (e.g., fate, 
toughness, the desire for immediate gratification) do not 
exist in lower class areas; what it is committed to is a 
rejection of any position that claims to explain these values 
without reference to the material conditions of life, that is, 
with little or no attention to things such as structurally 
generated deprivation, poverty, and inequality. 


Because control theory explains the culture/social 
structure relationship in precisely these terms, it provides an 
excellent compliment to radical theory. We should add that 
materialist insights are not confined to control theorists, for 
a number of authors (Cloward and Ohlin, 1960; Sykes and 
Matza, 1957; Liebow, 1967; Suttles, 1971; Rainwater, 1970; 
Curtis, 1975; Kornhauser, 1978) suggest that many 
"cultural" responses are not really preferred and valued 
responses at all; on the contrary, they are "adaptations to 
situational exigencies rather than embodiments of cultural 
values" (Kornhauser, 1978: 6). Let us take as examples the 
alleged cultural preferences for fate and immediate 
gratification (Miller, 1979; Banfield, 1970). 


In her attempt to explain the cultural preference for 
"fate," Kornhauser (1978: 210) offers the following criticism 
of Miller: "Miller should have tried to determine what there is 
in the existential conditions of lower class life that result in 
apathy and fatalism, but these traits are gratuitously 
attributed to lower class culture." And why should a lower 
class person be less likely to defer gratification? Simply 
because many have very little to defer for. Given that 
unemployment, underemployment, secondary labor market 
jobs, and marginal social status are the probable end states 
reserved for lower class persons, particularly for blacks, it is 
little wonder that values and goals to which persons would 
aspire if given the opportunity are perceived (correctly in 
most cases) as being out of reach. One need not be a liberal 
or a Marxist to see that lower class persons enjoy fewer life 
chances than those available to more privileged members of 
society, and persons who do not entertain realistic 
expectations for advancement (e.g., in the business world, 
in politics, in education, and so on) are not likely to hold out 
for what are in fact nonrealizable goals. As Rainwater (1970: 
299-300) puts it, "The choice is not necessarily seen as one 
between immediate and deferred gratification, but probably 
between immediate gratification and none at all." 


The point, from both a radical and control theory 
perspective, is that one need not invoke culture to explain 
these behaviors, that social structure alone can account for 
similar behavioral orientations. As Taylor, et al., (1973: 112) 
argued, persons living in similar areas and exposed to 
similar conditions are liable to display similar behavior 
patterns. Kornhauser (1978: 203) echoes this point as 
follows: "People who occupy similar positions may behave in 
similar ways without sharing a subculture." 


The contrast between the control/radical perspective 
and that assumed by cultural deviance theory could not be 
clearer. Where cultural theorists assume that lower class 


culture is a function of historical continuity in values, the 
control/radical perspective assumes that these "values" are 
recreated as persons time and again experience the failure 
and alienation associated with structurally generated 
poverty and inequality. As Liebow (1967: 223) puts it, the 
son of the lower class person "goes out and independently 
experiences the same failures, in the same areas, and for 
the same reasons as his father." The point, once again, is 
that "ideas" are not as powerful a motivator as some would 
have us believe, and that "social structure by itself is 
capable of accounting for similar orientations" (Kornhauser, 
1978: 230). 


This control theory account also squares with that 
offered by radicals for its rejection of the extreme relativism 
implied in cultural explanations (Platt, 1982; Schwendinger 
and Schwendinger, 1977; Taylor, et al., 1973: 145). From a 
radical perspective, persons commit crimes because 
something is wrong, and crime is itself an indication that 
social structures are arranged such that persons are unable 
to realize their human potential, to become "species- 
beings," as Marx put it. If crime were truly valued it could 
hardly be taken as an indication of alienated social 
relationships, and the critical import of the radical tradition 
would be seriously undermined. 


Here is an area where radical criminology stands to 
benefit from the critical implications of traditional 
criminological research, which suggests that many persons 
engage in behaviors that they do not approve of, and are in 
a social-psychological sense victimized by their own 
criminality. For instance, a number of studies (Short and 
Strodbeck, 1965; Buffalo and Rodgers, 1971; Ball, 1966; 
Conklin, 1971) suggest that the vast majority of persons 
agree in the direction of their attitudes toward legal norms, 
and with such studies in mind Akers (1980: 136) shakes a 
finger at the relativistic implications of conflict theory, 


noting that "the existence of such widespread evidence of 
consensus is not a trivial finding." For the sake of 
expediency, persons may break rules and may even 
attribute a kind of pseudo or counterfeit legitimacy to 
criminal or delinquent behavior. As Cloward and Ohlin 
(1960: 41) put it, "People may attribute legitimacy to rules 
that are in conflict with social norms — even when they 
regard the official norms as morally superior." 


Thus unlike the cultural theorist, who argues that 
certain groups promote and condone criminal behavior, the 
control/radical perspective assumes that crime is 
undesirable, not just to you and I, but to the vast majority of 
persons who engage in it. To coin a Marxist phrase, this 
perspective suggests that there may be a "contradiction" 
between what people say and what they do, or, in control 
theory terms, that persons often violate rules in which they 
believe (Hirschi, 1969: 23). The question is, Why? And the 
answer is that structural factors cause people to behave in 
ways that put them at odds not only with society, but with 
themselves as well. 


But to say that persons do not value criminal behavior is 
not to say that all persons everywhere disapprove of crime 
with the same level of intensity, nor is it to say that societal 
values are of equal salience for criminals and noncriminals 
alike. We have argued that some notion of value variability 
was worth preserving from the cultural tradition, and 
criminals and noncriminals alike may exhibit some degree of 
ambivalence toward "dominant" values. Thus while it is true 
that certain delinquents may be "less disapproving of some 
delinquent acts than non-delinquents" (Kornhauser, 1978: 
221), it is also true that these same delinquents have a 
need to rationalize their criminal behavior and are 
ambivalent about their delinquency (Sykes and Matza, 
1957). 


Liebow refers to these systems of self-justification as a 
"shadow system of values" whose function is to rationalize 
structurally induced failures. Picking up on this theme, 
Kornhauser (1978: 133, 120) argues that persons who have 
been structurally marginalized are unable to "come 
anywhere close to realizing societal values," and, asa 
consequence, societal values become attenuated because 
they "lack relevance to the self or to a specified collectivity." 


Psychologically speaking, this is the meaning of social 
disorganization, which, for Taylor, et al., (1973: 133), refers 
to "the disjunction between culture and structure." 
Kornhauser (1978: 120) makes exactly the same claim, 
arguing that "social disorganization means the lack of 
articulation of social structure with common values." In a 
word, control theory argues that cultural distortions flow 
from and are caused by structural disorganization, and, with 
this, control theory holds to a position on the culture/social 
structure issue that is perfectly consistent with the 
materialist orientation preferred by Marxist and radical 
criminologists. 


With this we have reviewed as many points of contact 
between traditional and radical theory as space will allow. 
We hope to have established, especially with reference to 
strain and control theories, some measure of continuity with 
respect to (1) social class, (2) a structuralist or materialist 
methodological orientation, and (3) the culture/social 
structure issue. We also hope that a persuasive case has 
been made that traditional criminology can contribute to a 
theoretical deepening of the radical position, and vice versa. 


Conclusion 


Since the emergence of radical criminology as a semi- 
unified tradition in the early 1960s, the field has been 
fractured, with radicals on the left, traditionalists on the 
right. The most significant differences have concerned 
ideological commitments. "Ideology," as Miller (1973: 142) 
once noted, "is the permanent hidden agenda of criminal 
justice." 


It is probably safe to assume that ideological differences 
are here to stay. However, we believe there are grounds for 
at least a partial cease-fire with respect to empirical 
questions concerning causation. Positivism, as Hagan (1985: 
82) and Sparks (1980: 185) point out, is indifferent to 
ideological claims, and an increasing number of radical 
criminologists are utilizing empirical techniques to support 
their arguments. If positivism is indeed capable of 
describing causal connections in a neutral, nonpartisan 
manner, then we would expect sound empirical findings 
uncovered by radicals to be verified by equally sound 
findings in traditional criminology. 


As this article suggests, there is already a fair amount of 
convergence between the two traditions with respect to 
certain causal variables, and we would hope that future 
efforts tone down the "us-and-them" approach in favor of a 
strategy that borrows the best that each tradition has to 
offer. While ideological differences will continue to 
distinguish traditional from radical criminology, empirical 
work should be undertaken with a self-conscious mandate to 
minimize the influence of partisan ideological positions. This 
request applies with equal force to both traditional and 
radical criminology. 


4. REMOVING RADICAL BLINDERS ON 
THE STUDY OF CRIME CAUSATION: REPLY 
TO BOHM AND BARAK* 


W. Byron Groves and Robert J. 
Sampson 


*Originally appeared in /ournal of Research in Crime and 
Delinquency, 24,4:336-340, 1987.reprinted with permission 
of Sage publications. 


THIS RESPONSE will focus on some of the more important 
criticisms raised by professors Bohm and Barak. Among 
them are the following: a selection bias in our choice of 
traditional theories; ignoring elite criminality; stretching and 
distorting the meaning of the term class such that it has 
little in common with the use of that term by Marxists; and 
ignoring the structuring power of political economy. Other 
criticisms will be dealt with when discussing positivism and 
ideology. 


With reference to the issue of selection bias, we chose 
three traditional theories (cultural deviance, strain, and 
control theories) that have commanded considerable 
attention in the literature. Virtually every criminology text 
organizes its "theory" section around some variant of the 
strain/cultural deviance/control trilogy, and research in the 
major sociology and criminology journals is dominated by 
empirical tests of these three perspectives. This is why we 
selected these theories. With respect to elite criminality, 
both Bohm and Barak suggest that our article should have 
concerned itself with the sociology of law (e.g., why do 
crimes of the powerful escape criminalization while street 
crimes command so much attention). We stated our position 
on this and referred the reader to several sources that 


examine the process of criminalization. More to the point, 
the issue of differentially imposed criminal definitions had 
nothing to do with the stated intent of our article which was 
to examine parallels between traditional and radical 
criminology with respect to the etiology of lower class 
criminality . 


The other two claims—that we define class 
inappropriately and ignore political economy— deserve a bit 
more attention. We address the class issue first. 


In discussing cultural deviance theory, we suggested 
that its explanation for the origin of lower class (i.e., 
criminal) values was based on an idealistic and mistaken 
interpretation of value formation. From a Marxist 
perspective, values (or more generally, ideas) are 
determined by the material conditions of life, which is 
generally interpreted to mean that they are influenced by 
one's class position. Along these lines, and with specific 
reference to the class issue, we argued that the ideas 
people have "will be determined by their position in the 
class hierarchy, which Marx defined relative to one's 
relationship to the system of production." And in referring to 
the issue of class in strain theory, we argued that neither 
Merton nor Cloward and Ohlin attempted to explain the 
origin of social class. To improve that theory (i.e., to make it 
compatible with radical expectations), we went on to 
suggest that "the genesis of differential opportunity and 
class structures must be situated within an appropriate 
Marxist framework: specifically, as by-products of the 
capital-labor relationship, which is defined by the way one 
related to the system of production." 


These are simple and orthodox Marxist definitions of 
class. If we stand accused of anything, it would be devoting 
too little space to the numerous critiques of Marxian class 


analysis, which has received important emendations and 
embellishments in the work of Weber, Wright, and others. 


We move now to the claim that we overlooked the 
structuring power of political economy. For his part, Bohm 
suggests that we failed to treat poverty as "a product of the 
political economy," while Barak suggests that we "have 
ignored the political economy of crime and crime control, 
the ‘backbone' of critical criminology." The political 
economy issue, however, was central to our request that the 
explanatory scope of strain and control theories be 
expanded to include macrostructural concerns (read: 
political and economic concerns). For example in reviewing 
Merton we referred approvingly to his emphasis on the 
criminogenic influence of capitalism's commercial cultural 
orientation. We were quick to add, however, that the key to 
preserving a radical interpretation of this commercial 
orientation was to trace "pecuniary motivations to the 
economic requirements of capitalism" (emphasis in original). 
Indeed, this emphasis on the structuring power of political 
and economic concerns was our whole point in discussing 
links between Marxist and social disorganization theories. 
Specifically, we argued that making sense of disorganized 
communities demanded that those communities be 
interpreted in light of "the economics of the macrosystem." 
With this in mind we argued for the desirability of expanding 
“the scope of control theory in order to bring it more fully in 
line with radical expectations, and to do so one must 
interpret its ecological emphasis within a wider political and 
economic context." 


To support our thesis we relied on the work of Roland 
Warren, an acknowledged authority on community theory. It 
was Warren who made explicit the link between the 
community and the wider realm of political economy, and 
he also acknowledged an explicit debt to Marx for this 
macrosociological emphasis. 


Thus at several points in the text we argued that the 
traditional "emphasis on community characteristics is 
limited because it ignores the wider realm of political 
economy." And it was precisely this emphasis that led to our 
request that criminologists pay close attention to the level 
of explanation issue, for clearly traditional criminology 
stands to gain a great deal in terms of empirical accuracy by 
expanding its explanatory scope. 


Let us turn now to a second series of concerns, which 
dealt with positivism, policy, and ideology. Bohm and Barak 
offer at least three claims: First, they reject positivism; 
second, neither is enchanted with attempts at theoretical 
integration; and third, both are committed to radical (i.e., 
revolutionary) strategies for social change. 


Having stated a position on positivism in the 
introduction to our article, we were inclined to pass on 
further discussion here. Indeed, the compatibility of 
positivism and empirical research with structuralist and/or 
radical propositions has been established by other 
criminologists ( e.g., Hagan, Sparks, and Greenberg). To 
further clarify our position, however, we would like to raise a 
few questions. 


Just what does it mean to say that empiricism reflects 
an "ideological unconscious of the way social reality is 
produced by the dominant mode of production" (Horton in 
Bohm, 1972: 25), or that "all theories are subject-objects of 
a developing political-economy" (Barak)? Does it mean that 
theory and research are inherently and unavoidably stained 
under capitalism? Does it mean that other researchers (e.g., 
Greenberg, Hagan) have been duped into reflecting the 
ideological unconscious of capitalism in their own empirical 
work? And if empirical analysis is really the bourgeoisie 
bugaboo Bohm's citation of Horton seems to suggest, what 
are we to make of the empirical assertion that poverty is 


conditioned by political economy (Bohm) or the factual 
claim that crime and crime control are best explained in 
light of political and economic considerations (Barak)? We 
raise these questions because paranoia concerning 
empiricism is disconcerting; it threatens to turn the clock 
back to a time when radical criminologists were perceived 
as quasi-religious moralists. 


In short, we defend empiricism. But this does not mean 
that we dismiss ideology as unimportant. We are well aware 
that ideology can (1) influence the selection of problems, (2) 
influence the selection of variables, (3) influence the way 
one operationalizes terms and concepts, and (4) influence 
the way one interprets research findings. We further 
acknowledge that empirical analysis can focus on trivial 
issues, and that it can distract attention from areas of 
genuine substantive import. But none of this suggests that 
research is worthless, nor does it mean that empirical 
findings necessarily reflect the ideological unconscious of 
capitalism. It simply means that the ideology should be 
disciplined by facts. Thus if radicals believe the political 
economy conditions poverty, crime, and crime control, then 
it is incumbent on them to get their facts straight. Uncover 
those facts, trace out causal connections between them ina 
verifiable way, and then, and only then, can radical 
criminology be what the very term suggests (i.e., 
criminology = the scientific study of crime). 


Moving on to the integration-of-theory issue, it seems 
that neither reviewer took kindly to our effort to build a few 
bridges between traditional and radical criminology. Barak is 
of the opinion that we were advocating theoretical 
consensus between the two paradigms. In his view we 
failed, largely because our article glossed over important 
ideological/paradigmatic differences between the two 
criminologies. Bohm argues that there is little possibility for 
unity on the issue of causation or anywhere else, his 


primary reason being that traditional criminology is "non- 
reflexive." In addition, both reviewers suggest that 
integration threatens to contaminate radical criminology 
with reformist (Bohm) or conservative (Barak) policy 
orientations. 


In organizing the substantive points raised in 
"Traditional and Radical Criminology," we were obviously 
concerned to highlight issues that might appeal to radical 
criminologists. We readily acknowledged "important 
differences between traditional and radical criminology," 
went on to note that "radical theory can hardly be 
considered entirely consistent with the gamut of traditional 
thought," and reviewed arguments differentiating traditional 
from radical criminology in our opening paragraph. Nowhere 
did we argue for a grandiose "integration" of the two 
paradigms. Our conclusion was simply that traditional 
criminologists had hit on several crucial ideas, and had 
translated those ideas into empirical conclusions that were 
compatible with a radical explanation of lower class 
criminality. 


Standing alone, none of this adds up to a radical/Marxist 
model of crime causation, although in our opinion it most 
definitely contributes to such a model. By and large the 
accounts supplied by traditional theorists are descriptive, 
that is, they describe cultural orientations (e.g., as 
promoting an overemphasis on self-interest and material 
possessions), and they describe the structural 
characteristics of certain ecological areas (e.g., as being 
characterized by inequality, poverty). To bring these 
descriptions in line with radical expectations, we attempted 
to explain the origin of these cultural orientations and 
structural characteristics in Marxist terms. That is all we 
tried to do— nothing more. 


5. CULTURE AS A METAPHYSIC: AN 
APPRAISAL OF CULTURAL MODELS* 


W. Byron Groves and Charles Corrado 


*Originally published in Crime and Social Justice 20, 
1984: 99-120. Reprinted with permission of the managing 
editor of Social Justice. 


Introduction 


SEVERAL BOOKS and articles (Chambliss, 1973; Chambliss 
and Seidman, 1982; Taylor et al., 1973; Platt and Takagi, 
1979) have been written in attempts to set Marxism off from 
"traditional" approaches to crime. Perhaps the most obvious 
contrast is between Marxism and theories that center on 
peculiarities or abnormalities of the individual. These 
include physical type theories, criminal anthropology, 
phrenology, intelligence testing, theories of heredity and 
hereditary defects, endocrine imbalance, XYY chromosomal 
theories, theories of the autonomic nervous system, 
neuroticism, extraversion, etc., etc. (see Vold and Bernard, 
1979: 50-160 for a review of these theories). From a Marxist 
perspective an error common to all of these theories is their 
assumption that nonsocial or in Durkheim's words, extra- 
social factors are of primary importance in the explanation 
of criminal behavior. As Platt and Takagi (1979: 6) point out, 
a belief underlying each of these theories is that it is "not 
the social environment, but the physical one (that) is the 
primary determinant (of behavior)." Because Marxism is 
opposed to theories which assume a fixed human nature 
and thereby abstract from history and society, theories that 
rely on biological determinism to explain behavior must be 
rejected. 


Theories such as these, however, are the easy case, and 
one needn't be a Marxist to see them as pseudo-scientific. 
There is, however, another cluster of theories that have not 
received sufficient attention from Marxist scholars. 


These are the so-called "cultural deviance" theories of 
Thorsten Sellin (1938), Walter Miller (1970), Edwin 
Sutherland (in Wolfgang et al., 1970), Wolfgang and 
Ferracuti (1969), and Edward Banfield (1970). To date, these 
theories have been a staple of the criminological diet. 


Although cultural theories take several forms, the following 
proposition is common to them all: that certain groups 
harbor a distinctive culture that supports or condones 
criminal behavior. Where biological determinists assume 
criminals and non-criminals to be different kinds of people 
(i.e., they vary on any one of a number of physiological or 
psychological dimensions such as |.Q., extraversion, etc.), 
the cultural theorist assumes that there exist different kinds 
of groups of people. These groups, it is claimed, share a 
collective psychological preference for criminal behavior. In 
a nutshell, the cultural theorist argues that "The 
independent variable in delinquency causation is variations 
in subcultural values defining delinquency" (Kornhauser, 
1978: 191). 


Ruth Kornhauser (1978) highlights the following critical 
elements in cultural theories: First, in an attempt to refute 
the assumption of unlimited cultural variability underlying 
cultural models, anthropological and sociological data are 
amassed which point to the conclusion that "true universals 
... are few in number, but they seem to be as deep going as 
they are rare" (Kroeber and Kluckhohn in Kornhauser, 1978: 
184). Second, self-report data are presented that indicate 
widespread consensus as to the undesirability of those 
behaviors which lie at the core of the criminal law 
(Kornhauser, 1978). Her position that no culture will actively 
and unreservedly condone behaviors threatening to its very 
existence is well taken and enjoys empirical support. Finally, 
and this dimension of her critique will be examined at 
length, Kornhauser argues that, "Answers (to questions of 
behavioral variance) are to be found in the similar structural 
location rather than in a subcultural value system 
Kornhauser, 1978: 15). 


We are in full agreement with Kornhauser's reservations 
on cultural theories. In addition to her reservations, this 
article will offer a critique to the effect that cultural theorists 


pose an arbitrary and erroneous solution to the 
epistemological question (i.e., the relation of thought to 
being), which leads them to minimize or ignore altogether 
the relevance of structural variables. We shall argue that 
cultural theories pose an a priori and superficial 
"explanation" to what is unquestionably a problem of social 
structure. 


This article will be divided into three sections. Section 
One will examine the epistemological position implicit in 
cultural theories. Section Two will review specifics of the 
cultural position with reference to the works of Walter Miller, 
Edwin Sutherland, Marvin Wolfgang and Franco Ferracuti, 
and Edward Banfield. Although quite a bit will be said about 
each of these theorists, the primary focus will be on 
Banfield. Our reason for this selection is twofold: first, 
although Banfield's position is quite close to that of others in 
the cultural camp, he has not received the attention given 
those more intimately bound with this criminological 
tradition. This is unfortunate, for in many respects Banfield 
is a cultural theorist par excellence. Second, all of the errors 
that haunt cultural theory found their way into Banfield's 
work. As such, his model provides an excellent opportunity 
to summarize the cultural position. Section Three of the 
article will present data designed to refute one of the most 
important claims made by theorists in this tradition: that 
persons in the lower class are characterized by a collective 
psychological inability to defer gratification. These results 
will add an important qualification that should be considered 
by anyone tempted to hold "culture" as an explanatory or 
independent variable. 


Section 1 


In general, social scientists are loath to admit that their 
work has anything whatever to do with that of the 
philosopher. This is surely the case with tough-minded 
empiricists who draw a hard and fast line between science 
and philosophy, prefer the earthy world of hard data and 
"facts," and bemoan "quasi-religious" references to 
metaphysics, epistemology, and ontology. Like it or not, 
however, "Science itself ... is all the while presupposing 
concepts which fall within the subject matter of philosophy" 
(Ewing, 1958: 17), and, as a consequence, much scientific 
work is predicated on epistemological assumptions that are 
rarely made explicit. Mario Bunge (1973: 1), himself a 
physical scientist, makes much the same point when he 
notes, "The neglect of philosophy will not stave it off. 
Indeed, when we say we do not care for philosophy, what 
we are likely to do is substitute an implicit, hence immature 
and uncontrolled philosophy, for the explicit one." The 
important point here is that there is a philosophic residuum 
in all knowledge, and we intend to demonstrate that what 
those in the cultural tradition have done "is not to dispense 
with metaphysical assumptions but to dispense with stating 
them" (Layzer, 1973: 125). For those who see 
epistemological concerns as irrelevant, we should argue 
that more attention to this issue would have deterred some 
of the more glaring errors committed by those in the 
cultural tradition. 


Epistemological questions have been cast in several 
forms. For Mannheim (1936: 13), "All epistemological 
speculation is oriented within the polarity of object and 
subject." For Engels (1976: 16), "The great basic question of 
all philosophy... is that concerning the relation of thinking 
and being," and for Marxists generally, the debate centers 
around the respective roles allotted to materialism and 


idealism. Irrespective of the specific dualisms employed 
(i.e., subject and object; thought and being; materialism and 
idealism), epistemological speculation "either begins with 
the world of objects ... from which are derived human 
cognitive powers, or else it starts with the subject as the 
immediate and unquestioned datum and seeks to derive 
from him the possibility of valid knowledge' (Mannheim, 
1936: 13-14). 


In its subjectivist or idealist guise, epistemology takes 
the subject "as the point of departure, to determine the 
nature and the value of the human cognitive act" 
(Mannheim, 1936: 14). From this perspective, there is an 
attempt to "find an anchorage for objective existence in the 
knowing subject" (Mannheim, 1936: 14). Compare this with 
its epistemological opposite as portrayed by Feuerbach (in 
Marcuse, 1960: 269): "Being is subject, thought is predicate. 
Thought springs from being, but being does not spring from 
thought." 


Another way of posing the problem is the extent to 
which "consciousness' enjoys an ontological status (i.e., a 
being-for-itself) apart from objective or material 
considerations. A subjectivist solution to the epistemological 
question would hold that consciousness or subjectivity not 
only stands apart from objective processes (in the sense 
that it does not stand in the same relation to these 
conditions as a dependent to an independent variable), but 
that consciousness actually serves to give the objective 
world its specific form via an act of cognitive imposition. 
With this in mind, we shall see that Banfield falls squarely in 
the subjectivist camp (as, for that matter, do all cultural 
theorists) when he claims that "lower class poverty is 
inwardly caused by a psychological inability to provide for 
the future," or that "those incapable of planning ahead are 
likely to be poor or unskilled for that very reason" (Banfield, 
1970: 47 and 125). Formulations such as these assume that 


thought (in Banfield's case, a psychological inability to defer 
gratification) is the subject and being (poverty) the 
predicate. This position is, quite literally, inside-out. 


The question, then, is the extent to which consciousness 
(the subjective, the psychological, the cultural, and/or the 
ideological), can pry itself loose from social structure (the 
objective, the material). This is the most important question 
one can ask of the sociology of Knowledge, which is 
concerned with "the relation between human thought and 
the context in which it arises ... with the existential 
determination of thought as such" (Berger and Luckmann, 
1967: 4). Given the current state of affairs in contemporary 
epistemological investigations, it is reasonable to expect 
some sort of congruence between thought and its material 
underpinnings. 


But this means that prior to a claim that consciousness 
has ontological primacy vis-a-vis the material conditions of 
life — which Is exactly the position taken by cultural 
deviance theorists — one should always attempt to link 
thought with its material conditions of existence. In other 
words, until such time as we have controlled for differentials 
in income, education, housing, and occupation in order to 
assess their relative or constellational impact on time 
horizon (or on any other attribute of culture, such as fate, 
toughness, autonomy, and so forth), we have no way of 
ascertaining the extent to which these variables are in fact 
relevant. The appropriate strategy, then, is to begin with the 
material conditions of life, i.e., with structural and 
situational variables, as they provide the context against 
which psychological reactions must be understood. But 
cultural theorists take things round the other way. They 
begin with ideas and proceed to reality, which makes theirs 
an idealistic solution to the epistemological problem. 
Durkheim (1966a: 14) (1966a: 14) explains why this error is 
a tempting one: "Because ideas are nearer to us and more 


within our mental reach than the realities to which they 
correspond, we tend naturally to substitute them for the 
latter and to make them the very subject of our 
speculations." The result: "Instead of a science concerned 
with realities, we produce no more than an ideological 
analysis. Such a science proceeds from ideas to things, not 
from things to ideas." This "rule of the sociological method" 
was specified some time ago, and has since served as a 
vital adjunct to sociological analysis. But Suppose we are not 
dealing solely with sociological theories? Suppose that those 
theories that initially appear to be sociological theories of 
cultural deviance theories out to be essentially 
psychological theories? Let us examine this claim with 
reference to the most popular theories in the cultural 
tradition. 


Section 2 


Underlying all cultural theories is the assumption that 
values (either cultural or subcultural) guide behavior. As we 
Shall see, theorists in this tradition suffer from the belief 
that "behavior... is governed exclusively by values and 
norms to which people unswervingly conform" (Kornhauser, 
1978: 191). Closely allied with this inference is a collective 
tendency on the part of cultural theorists to ignore the 
behavioral impact that social structure and situation might 
have, independent of the values held by either groups or 
individuals. The deficiency here stems from a failure to 
distinguish culture from social structure, the latter of which 
is virtually ignored. For the culture theorist, behavior is a 
function of values, a proposition which can be traced to the 
subjectivist epistemology sketched in the previous section. 


The most frequently cited theorist in this tradition is 
Walter Miller. In his 1958 article, "Lower Class Culture as a 
Generating Milieu of Gang Delinquency," Miller argues that 
there exists a group of persons having values very much at 
odds with the rest of society. Specifically, he claims that, 
“There is a substantial segment of present day American 
society whose way of life, values, and characteristic 
patterns of behavior are the product of a distinctive cultural 
system which may be termed “lower-class'" (Miller, 1970: 
352). The distinctive values to which Miller refers (he calls 
them "focal concerns") are trouble, toughness, smartness, 
excitement, fate, and autonomy. Taken together, adherence 
to these values virtually assures that persons in the lower 
class will engage in delinquent behavior. As Miller puts it, 
"Following cultural practices which comprise essential 
elements of the total life pattern of lower class culture 
automatically violates certain legal norms" (p. 362). The 
only explanatory variable that Miller has at his command is 
culture, that is, a set of beliefs conducive to criminal 


behavior. His position is unambiguous: "The primary thesis 
of this paper is that the dominant component of the 
motivation of “delinquent' behavior engaged in by members 
of lower class corner groups involves a positive effort to 
achieve states, conditions, or qualities valued within the 
actor's most significant cultural milieu.... (The) motivational 
support (for delinquent behavior)... derives from a positive 
effort to achieve what is valued within that tradition" (p. 
362). On the proposed model, delinquency results from 
successful socialization to delinquent norms; it represents 
an attempt by the individual to live up to standards of value 
as defined within that community. Exactly the same 
assumption underlies the "subculture of violence" thesis put 
forth by Wolfgang and Ferracuti. 


As with Miller, Wolfgang and Ferracuti believe that 
criminal behavior is a reflection of pro-criminal values. 
Specifically, they argue that the "overt use of force or 
violence... is generally viewed as a reflection of basic values 
that stand apart from the dominant, central, or parent 
culture. Our hypothesis is that this overt ... expression of 
violence (of which homicide is only the most extreme) is 
part of a subcultural normative system, and that this system 
is reflected in the psychological traits of the subcultural 
participants" (Wolfgang and Ferracuti, 1969: 385). Wolfgang 
and Ferracuti would have us believe that people kill one 
another because they believe it is the "right' thing to do. 
Their reason for this belief stems from certain assumptions 
about the relationship between values and behavior. Like 
Miller, they find the cause of crime in a positive valuation of 
criminal behavior. As Wolfgang and Ferracuti put it, "Our 
concern is with the value elements of violence as an integral 
component of the subculture which experiences high rates 
of homicide. It is conformity to this set of values... that gives 
important meaning to the subculture of violence" (Wolfgang 
and Ferracuti, 1969: 383). 


Evidence presented in support of this position is sparse 
and inconclusive. In fact. what evidence is presented makes 
no attempt to measure the independent variable. Rather 
than using a self-report instrument or some psychological 
measure to tap violent values, Wolfgang and Ferracuti 
simply note that where homicide is prevalent, one can infer 
the existence of values that support it. As they put it, "By 
identifying the groups with the highest rates of homicide, 
we should find in the most intense degree a subculture of 
violence." Or again: "The existence of a subculture of 
violence is partly demonstrated by examination of the social 
groups and individuals who experience the highest rates of 
manifest violence (1969: 381-83). This is a trick used by all 
cultural theorists, a trick informed by the belief that there is 
an isomorphic relationship between values and behavior. 
Kornhauser (1979: 199) exposes this strategy as follows: 
"From the mere fact that a person has committed a crime, 
we instantly know that he and his counterparts value that 
crime. However, to infer an isomorphic relation between 
values and behavior is to violate logic, ignore fact, and to 
oversimplify theory." 


In addition, neither Miller nor Wolfgang and Ferracuti 
can satisfactorily explain the genesis of this deviant culture. 
The closest Miller gets to an explanation is that this "lower 
class culture is a distinctive tradition many centuries old 
with an integrity of its own" (Miller, 1970: 362). This is 
merely asserted, and no evidence whatever is presented to 
Support it. Wolfgang and Ferracuti (1969: 388) are more 
honest: "We are not prepared to assert how a subculture 
arises." Further, neither of these theorists satisfactorily 
explains the process by which one comes to adopt 
subcultural values. This task is left to Edwin Sutherland. 


According to Sutherland (in Wolfgang and Ferracuti, 
1969: 209), "A person becomes delinquent because of an 
excess of definitions favorable to violation of law (over 


definitions unfavorable to violation of law." This is the 
principle of differential association. A central tenet of this 
theory is that, because all behavior is learned, "Any person 
inevitably assimilates the surrounding culture..." 
(Sutherland, 1969: 209). Behind this principle is the 
unstated premise that human beings are both passive and 
totally malleable. On this model, internalized values 
automatically result when the individual is hit with stimuli 
that vary "in frequency, duration, priority, and intensity." 


Kornhauser (1978: 197) provides an excellent 
Summation as to why Sutherland's is an oversocialized 
conception of man: 


In Sutherland's reduction of learning theory, the only 
Characteristics of stimuli that determine learning are their 
frequency, duration, priority, and intensity. Stimuli are never 
categorized according to their reward value for the 
organisms upon which they impinge, for human beings are 
conceived to be machines rather than organisms with 
distinctive needs or propensities.... [Hence], any cultural 
definitions that preponderate in the quantity of the 
designated modality will produce perfectly socialized human 
beings.... Whichever culture gets to the person first with the 
most wins. 


In sum, all theorists discussed thus far fail to distinguish 
culture from social structure, and all are of the opinion that 
ideas (values) guide behavior. Culture always emerges as 
the victorious variable in the crime causation equation. 
Nowhere is this tendency more evident than in the work of 
Edward Banfield. 


Banfield's concern in The Unheavenly City (1970) is the 
status of large American cities and the social problems that 
go hand in hand with urban growth. One problem that 
Banfield (1970: 12) sees as "both serious and unique to 
large cities is the existence of huge enclaves of people... of 


low skill, low income, and low status." Noting that these 
persons are "cut off both physically and psychologically 
from the rest of the city," Banfield (p. 13) goes on to 
observe that, "The existence of huge enclaves of people 
who are in some degree alienated from... (Society) 
constitute a kind of hazard not only to the present peace 
and safety but also to the long run health of the society." 
Banfield sees a very real "political danger in the presence of 
great concentrations of people who feel little attachment 
to... society." 


In order to account for the existence of these "huge 
enclaves of people," Banfield introduces two explanatory 
variables: the first is called the "logic of metropolitan 
growth," and the second, "class culture." In a chapter 
entitled "The Logic of Metropolitan Growth," Banfield (p. 45) 
points to structural "imperatives" which "require that, in 
general, the lowest income people live in the oldest, highest 
density, most run-down housing.... " After noting that there 
exist three factors (labeled the demographic, the 
technological, and the economic) that, taken together, 
comprise the "inexorable constraining character of... the 
logic of metropolitan growth" (p. 24), Banfield (p. 45) 
qualifies the relevance of this variable by arguing that "the 
logic of growth does not explain all that needs explaining." 


At this point Banfield formally introduces the second half 
of the equation to us, because, according to him (p. 46), the 
logic of metropolitan growth alone does not explain why 
central-city districts are "squalid and vicious.... To account 
for these features of metropolitan development... a second 
explanatory principle must, so to speak, be placed over the 
first. This is the concept of “class culture.'" As we shall see, 
this latter concept is not simply "placed over the first one." 
Rather, the picture painted is one wherein "class culture" is 
inflated to the point that it becomes the independent 
variable, while the structural dimension, as exemplified in 


his "logic of metropolitan growth " is either glossed over or 
neglected altogether. This puts Banfield squarely in line with 
others in the cultural tradition. 


What, then, is class culture, and what does it mean for 
persons within it? More importantly, what is the cause of 
this collective mentality? 


In what can be read as a conflation of Miller and 
Sutherland, Banfield (1970: 46) argues that a class culture 
consists in "certain styles of life that are learned in 
childhood and passed on as a kind of collective heritage." 
Furthermore, this class culture operates to "give the city its 
characteristic form and most of its problems" For Banfield 
(p. 46), the defining parameter of class culture consists in 
"...a distinctive psychological orientation toward providing 
for a more or less distant future." In fact, it is postulated 
that an individual's "time horizon may be thought of as a 
function of his class culture alone" (p. 47). Rather than using 
the conventional constellation of indicators (i.e., income, 
wealth, occupational status, home ownership patterns, and 
so forth), Banfield, like Miller, defines class relative to the 
aforementioned psychological function, i.e., relative to the 
ability to defer gratification. Miller also had defined class 
subjectively in terms of adherence to a lower class set of 
values or focal concerns. While it is true that the social 
scientist should be permitted the freedom to define terms as 
he or she sees fit, "Such freedom is pointless when a 
definition destroys the meaning of a term built up in a 
tradition of intellectual discourse and makes it impossible to 
ask, let alone to answer, the questions of crucial interest in 
the domain of inquiry" (Kornhauser, 1978: 209). Such is the 
case with Banfield's definition of social class, the logic of 
which allows him to claim, "A person who is poor... is upper 
class if she or he is psychologically capable of providing for 
a distant future" (Banfield, 1970: 48). Obviously, a 
statement such as this can emerge only if one assumes an 


epistemological orientation that sees psychology as the 
most appropriate criterion of social class. 


After noting that "culture (defined relative to this 
psychological function) is by no means the only determinant 
of behavior" (Banfield, 1970: 48) and that class culture "is 
only one of several possible causes of present orientedness" 
(p. 218), Banfield, in his typical ploy of noting qualifications 
only to ignore them, clings first to his initial assumption and 
flatly contradicts himself. "Time horizon may be thought of 
as a function of class culture alone" (p. 47). 


Thus, class is unconventionally defined relative to one's 
ability to plan for the future and to defer gratification, and 
those "incapable of looking ahead for more than a day or 
two or of controlling their impulses are likely to be poor, 
unskilled, or of low status for this very reason" (p.48). After 
citing a "situational" explanation by Oscar Lewis to the 
effect that the "culture of poverty is an adaptation made by 
the poor in order to defend themselves against the harsh 
realities of slum life," Banfield (p. 125) takes the opposite 
tack and argues that "there is indeed such a culture, but 
poverty is its effect rather than its cause." In keeping with 
his earlier definition, we are told that "extreme present 
orientedness, not lack of income or wealth(!) is the principle 
cause of poverty" (p. 125). Thus, "Outside of the lower 
class... poverty is almost always the result of external 
circumstances.... Lower class poverty, by contrast, is 
‘inwardly' caused (by a psychological inability to provide for 
the future)" (p. 126). 


Here, in its starkest form, is the cultural argument that 
lower class persons are different kinds of people from their 
middle or upper class counterparts. The suggestion that a 
truncated time horizon may stem from a rational response 
to situational or existential exigencies is acknowledged with 
the right hand only to be discarded with the left. As Banfield 


(p. 126) puts it, "(Without) doubt there are people whose 
present orientedness is rationally adaptive rather than 
cultural, but these comprise only a small part of the “hard- 
core’ poor." 


Having reviewed Banfield's unusual definition of class, 
let us turn to a more specific description of the behavioral 
and attitudinal implications for persons living in this lower 
class milieu. 


After describing what life is like in the upper, middle, 
and working classes (1970, 48-53), Banfield paints the 
following portrait of lower class lifestyle: 


Being at the present oriented end of the scale, the 
individual lives from moment to moment.... Impulse governs 
his behavior .... Bodily needs (especially for sex) and his 
taste for "action" take precedence over everything else.... 
He works only as he must to stay alive.... He has an 
attenuated sense of self, feels no attachment to community, 
neighbors, or friends (he has companions, not friends) and 
resents all authority.... He is a non-participant .... Children 
are likely to be neglected or abused (1970: 53-54). 


Descriptions of this sort are not peculiar to Banfield. 
They are shared by others in the cultural tradition as well. 
Maier (1970: 353), for example, would have us believe that 
a lower class "mother will evaluate the suitability of her 
daughter's boyfriend less on the basis of his achievement 
potential (which is a middle class standard of value) than on 
the basis of his innate ‘trouble’ potential." 


Based on his rather bleak description, Banfield (1970: 
54) refers to this lower class as "pathological" and argues 
that the classification is "fully warranted both because of 
the relatively high incidence of mental illness in the lower 
class and also because human nature seems loath to accept 
a style of life that is so radically present oriented." This is a 


massive value judgment, inferring as it does that an inability 
to defer gratification violates some undefined and 
presumably personal conception of human nature. 


Carrying these claims one step further, Banfield (p. 62) 
argues that as a consequence of his pathological 
psychological make-up, "The lower class individual lives in 
the slum and sees little or no reason to complain. He does 
not care how dirty and dilapidated his housing is..., nor does 
he mind the inadequacy of such public facilities as schools, 
parks, and libraries.... Features that make the slum repellent 
to others actually please him." All of this has implications for 
the morality of lower class persons. 


In rounding out his description of lower class culture, 
Banfield (1970: 63) claims, "The morality of the lower class 
person is preconventional, which means that the individual's 
actions are influenced not by conscience but only by a 
sense of what he can get away with." The lower class 
person is similarly deficient in "ego-strength" which retards 
his ability to "conceive of or implement a plan of action." As 
we have seen, the time horizon of the lower class person is 
truncated, making it "less likely that he will take account of 
the consequences that lie in the future" (p. 162). There also 
exist a "taste for risk" and an "increased willingness to inflict 
injury," factors quite close to the "subculture of violence" 
thesis put forth by Wolfgang and Ferracuti. Banfield goes on 
to note that these factors blend together in such a way that, 
"An individual whose morality is preconventional also has 
little ego strength, a short time horizon, a fondness for risk, 
and little distaste for doing harm to specifiable individuals" 
(1970: 162). Note the overlap between Banfield's "elements 
of propensity" (type of morality, ego-strength, time horizon, 
taste for risk, and willingness to inflict injury) and Miller's 
focal concerns (toughness, trouble, fate, autonomy, 
smartness, and excitement). Nominally, at least, Banfield 
allows distinctions as to the "cause" of the individual's 


present orientedness. He suggests the following typology: 
The first causal category is "cognitive’: "An individual of this 
type is psychologically incapable either of taking account of 
the future or of controlling impulses — that is, of what will 
be called here 'investing': exchanging present for future 
satisfaction. The future does not enter into the world as the 
cognitively present oriented person perceives it." By and 
large, these persons "were brought up in a group or society 
whose culture does not provide concepts by which to think 
about the future:" Such persons are "cognitively present 
oriented by virtue of their culture" (1970: 217). 


The second causal type is referred to as "situational." 
Individuals in this category are present oriented because 
they believe their situation to be such that investment in 
the future is either impossible or unprofitable. With 
Banfield's inclusion of this category, the bad habit 
mentioned earlier resurfaces. Once again, the theoretical 
and analytical significance of this category is minimized, as 
is evident in the passage cited previously to the effect that 
the "situational" explanation accounts for only a "small part 
of the hard-core poor' (p. 126). 


The third causal category to which Banfield refers is 
called "volitional." These persons choose to live from 
moment to moment "simply because they prefer the 
lifestyle." Once again, this category is neither taken 
seriously nor treated systematically. One comes away with 
the distinct impression that the category was raised more to 
cover all etiological bases than to offer an additional 
analytical category for serious consideration. Support for the 
claim that both the "situational" and "volitional" dimensions 
are theoretically superfluous is evident in Banfield's (p. 47) 
position that "time horizon may be thought of as a function 
of class culture (i.e., the cognitive dimension) alone." 


Although there is much more of interest in Banfield's 
book, we have restated only the core of his argument. In 
sum, Banfield (p. 46) contends that there exists a 
pathological class culture whose carriers are psychologically 
incapable of providing for the future, and that this class 
culture "is learned in childhood and passed on as a kind of 
collective heritage,... [which] gives the urban area its 
characteristic form and most of its problems." 


It is our contention that, along with others in the cultural 
tradition, Banfield confuses cause for effect with his 
elevation of class culture to the status of an independent 
variable. Following Kornhauser (1978: 7), we shall 
demonstrate that, "Social interaction is more immediately 
controlled by the principles of exchange and coercion that 
inhere in social structure than it is by consensual values 
supplied by culture." As we have and will continue to show, 
Banfield time and again acknowledges the existence of 
structural variables only to arbitrarily strip theme of 
theoretical significance in the course of his discussion. To 
correct for his oversight, we will re-analyze his main 
explanatory variable (time horizon) relative to objective 
structural indicators rather than his amorphous and ill- 
conceived notion of an intergenerationally transmitted class 
culture. 


Before taking this question up in any detail, however, 
we might comment on Banfield's epistemological claim that 
class culture is explicable more "on psychodynamic than on 
situational grounds" (1970: 218), an assertion which meets 
with disfavor for the same reasons leveled against 
psychologism generally. Karl Popper, for instance, in arguing 
against psychologism, claims that, "Our actions are toa 
very large extent explicable in terms of the situation in 
which they occur. Of course, they are never fully explicable 
in terms of the situation alone." In any event, Popper's point 
is that "The psychological part of the explanation is often 


trivial as compared with the detailed determination of his 
action by what we may call the logic of the situation" 
(Popper, 1971: 97). Echoing this perspective, John Stuart Mill 
(in Gerth and Mills, 1977: 43) noted some time ago that, "Of 
all the vulgar ways of escaping from the effects of social and 
moral influences on the human mind, the most vulgar is that 
of attributing the diversities of conduct to character and to 
inherent natural differences." C. Wright Mills (1977: 6) 
makes exactly the same point when he refers to the 
psychiatric approach as "a pathetic attempt to avoid larger 
issues and problems of modern society." 


With Popper (1971: 97), we agree that, "The analysis of 
situations, the situational logic, plays a very important part 
in social life as well as in the social sciences. In fact it is the 
method of economic analysis." But this is the exact opposite 
of the approach taken by Banfield. Speaking directly to the 
possibility that one's time horizon may be a function of 
situational or existential circumstance, i.e., that it may in 
fact be a rational adaptation to the material conditions of 
life,, Banfield (1970: 210) notes, "Social scientists tend to 
stress the situational causes of present orientedness and to 
ignore or play down the others. Miller, Reisman, and Seagul, 
for example, feel that many lower income people have a 
shorter time perspective than do many middle class 
persons, but they caution against theories that explain 
behavior on psychodynamic rather than on situational 
grounds." Banfield goes on to note that economists, too, 
"view the individual's time horizon as a function of his 
opportunities," and that "the individual will invest more (i.e., 
become more future-oriented) when his situation changes 
so as to make doing so more profitable." Let us turn, then, 
to some data that can explain present oriented behavior 
without reference to mass-psychological conditions. 


Section 3 


Banfield has not satisfactorily explained the assertion 
that different groups attach different values to future 
oriented behavior. His attempt at explanation relies heavily 
on a dubious independent variable. In this section, we 
present a brief empirical analysis of personal savings 
behavior, a well-defined form of exchanging present for 
future satisfaction. In addition, savings behavior is an 
excellent way to operationalize "investing" behavior. 
Banfield (1970: 46-47) states that the "defining 
characteristic of a class subculture is — to repeat — the one 
primary factor, psychological orientation toward providing 
for the future," that "time horizon may be thought of as a 
function of... class culture alone," and that those who 
embody this class culture are "characterized as having a 
distinctive psychological orientation toward providing for a 
more or less distant future." 


Behavioral manifestations of time horizon in the form of 
personal savings from current income are very well defined 
as a function of objective measurable variables. The 
distribution of these variables cuts across all class 
boundaries as defined by Banfield. In fact, we shall 
demonstrate that the actual pattern of savings is rather 
inconsistent with the belief that people save to provide for 
the future. Tables 1 and 2 present grouped data from three 
consumer budget studies performed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics during the periods 1950-51, 1960-61, and 1972- 
73. 


Using these data in linear regressions of savings on 
income for the three time periods yields the following 
equations: 


Table 1 
1. (| 950-51) S = - 1328.20 + .3393 1 R2..89 


2. (1 960-61) S = - 1432.85 + .3054 1R2 - .96 
3. (1972-73) S = - 3016.09 + .4858 1 R2 - .97 

There are two objections to these results. One is that 
these unusually high correlations are due to the use of 
grouped rather than individual data. This is a well-known 
property of grouped data. However, the strong correlations 
do not break down with the use of individual data. Also, 
since we are interested in comparing groups, not 
individuals, the use of grouped data is appropriate. In any 
case, regression parameters using grouped data are nearly 
identical to those using individual data. The other objection 
is that since income is identically composed of consumption 
plus savings, I.e., | = C+S, the correlation between a sum 
and one of its components is expected to be high. This is 
also a well-known statistical result. In this case the income 
identity underscores a critical point. Income is the most 
important determinant of both consumption and savings 
behavior. No amount of psychologizing can escape the fact 
that consumption and saving are limited by income. The 
Statistical estimation of the savings-income function reveals 
the highly structured relationship between savings and 
income as this behavior is actually manifested, not as a 
priori speculation "thinks" it occurs. Data from all three 
periods strongly support the hypothesis that current savings 
is very well defined as a simple positive linear function of 
current income. 


Investing in its most common form, personal savings, 
simply cannot be discussed without reference to current 
income levels. Banfield prefers a "mind over matter" time 
horizon function that completely ignores, even disdains, the 
income constraint (see Banfield, 1970: 218-19). While it is 
trivial to say that when people earn more they save more, 
Banfield glosses over this simple truism in the process of 
making a tendentious argument. 


Savings is indeed preponderantly determined by 
income, but the influence of other factors can also be 
discerned. In identifying these factors, the savings-income 
function specified above is an indispensable tool. We shall 
utilize data from the 1972-73 BLS (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1978) survey, the largest and most recent. Two 
variables will be examined, age and race. Equation 3 (see 
Table 1) represents the average saving behavior of a survey 
population of 67,447 observations. Deviations from this 
average by a subgroup identify that subgroup as above or 
below average Savers. 


We turn first to the age variable. Table 2 lists data on 
income and savings by age group. The average income of 
each group is used in equation 3 to calculate the expected 
savings of each age group so as to compare with their 
actual savings. If the difference between actual and 
expected savings is positive (negative), then that age group 
is generally composed of above (below) average savers. An 
insignificant difference would indicate that the group 
followed an average pattern of savings given their income 
level. 


Table 2 
Age Group: Under 2525-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 Over 65 
Group Size 6,328 14,16012,02412,97711,48114,250 
Average Age 22 29 39 49 59 73 


Average Income 5,773 9,969 12,11413,06910,2775,764 
Average Savings -603 905 1,636 2,604 2,419 898 

Expected Savings- 211 1,827 2,869 3,333 1,977 -215 
Difference -392 -872 -1,233-729 442 1,113 


Source: Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1978 


The strongest savers, i.e., those with the greatest 
difference between actual and expected savings levels, are 
those over 65 years of age. Compared to what their 
expected savings would be, given their income level, the 


weakest savers are in the 35-44 year-old age group. Those 
in the group under 25 years of age on average actually did 
save. The data in Table 3 reflect a "life cycle" of income, 
consumption, and saving behavior. 


This life cycle of economic behavior is irreconcilable with 
"time horizon-gratification deferment" theories. It is better 
characterized by the "deferment" of gratification deferment. 
The propensity to save is weakest in the young and 
increases with age. This is an inversion of the statement 
that the propensity to consume is strongest when young 
and decreases with age. Savings is merely the residual of 
income minus consumption; and consumption, not saving, is 
the towering motive of economic behavior. No doubt 
Banfield would ascribe qualitative differences to 
consumption habits. But this is quantitatively meaningless 
— a dollar doesn't know what it is buying. We are all capable 
of convincing ourselves that our consumption habits (and 
therefore saving habits, |=C+S) are superior to those of 
others. Banfield devoted much of his book to this pursuit, 
believing a profound analysis was being made because his 
terminology was abstract. 


We now focus our attention on race. While Banfield does 
not explicitly identify blacks as deficient in investing 
behavior, and therefore as lower class, there is little doubt 
that this was an implicit intent (Sennet, 1970; Burnham, 
1970). Utilizing the same method by which we identified age 
groups as above or below average savers, we now compare 
blacks with the total survey population. Table 3 lists the 
appropriate data. 


Table 3 


Blacks Whites 
Group Size 7,199 59,289 
Average Income 6,743 10,615 
Average Savings 585 2,141 


Expected Savings261 2,141 
Difference 324 0 

Given their average income level, blacks are above 
average savers. Whites, constituting 88% of the survey 
population, are the average. 


As has been argued throughout, and as the data make 
abundantly clear, the attempt to specify parameters of class 
via some abstract and ill-defined psychological conception is 
inappropriate on both theoretical and methodological 
grounds. But we are hardly the first to make such an 
argument. For example, in a reference to the type of 
psychologistic method employed by Banfield, Durkheim 
(1966a: 107) argued, "What has blinded sociologists to the 
inadequacy of this method is that, taking effect for cause, 
they have very often designated as determining the 
conditions of social phenomena certain psychological states 
that are relatively definite and distinctive but which are, 
after all, only the consequence of these phenomena." 


In addition to specific complaints about his book, 
Banfield has been criticized for his general ideological 
position. Harrington (1976: 770), for example, refers to 
Banfield as "a conservative who sometimes travels with 
neo-conservatives." We take issue with Banfield, not for his 
ideological stance; we take issue with Banfield because he is 
wrong. 
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Introduction 


THIS PAPER WILL take issue with one of the central concerns 
of comparative criminology. That concern is to develop a 
theory of criminal behavior which has cross-cultural or 
universal applicability. 


Claims that comparative criminology should be 
concerned with universal causes of crime and delinquency 
can be found in numerous works (e.g., Glueck, 1964; Cavan 
and Cavan, 1968; Newman, 1976; Clinard and Abbot, 1973; 
Shelley, 1981). To take a recent example, Hirschi and 
Gottfredson (1987:6) underscore the theoretical ambitions 
of universal-type theories when they claim that their own 
general theory of crime "is applicable to all types of crime, 
to all types of offenders, and to all cultures..." And after an 
extensive review of the literature, Newman and Ferracuti 
(1980:9) conclude that one of comparative criminology's 
main tasks has been the construction "of universal data and 
constructs with the aim of achieving general validity from 
cross cultural verification." 


This is the emphasis we intend to refute. To set up that 
refutation we cite two relevant examples: one is from a 
comparative criminologist who claims to have discovered a 
theory which allows for cross cultural generalizations 
(Shelley, 1981); the second is from a criminologist who 
specifically advocates general theory as an appropriate 
model for conducting criminological research (Tittle, 1985). 
At this point our intent is to faithfully reproduce these two 
arguments. We shall resist the temptation to criticize until 
they are analyzed in the next section. 


Shelley (1981) offers at least three claims in defense of 
a universal theory in comparative research. First, theories of 
crime should have international validity, i.e., they should 
specify universal trends in crime causation (Shelley, 


1981:136). Second, only "the modernization theory of 
criminality" is able to meet this criterion, for it is "capable of 
explaining the changes in criminal behavior" that have 
occurred in the last two hundred years (Shelley, 1981:13 
and 144). And finally, because modernization theory is a 
"global" or "universal" explanation of crime, it is Superior to 
culturally bound theories such as anomie theory, 
opportunity theory, differential association, culture conflict, 
social disorganization, relative deprivation, and theories of 
delinquent subcultures (Shelley, 1981:13). All of this leads 
the author to promote modernization theory because it has 
greater explanatory power than its competitors (Shelley, 
1981:145). 


And what, exactly, does modernization theory explain? 
After examining the full range of both property and violent 
crimes, after integrating data from all regions of the world, 
after taking into account variations in the definition of 
crime, and after controlling for differences between 
Capitalist and socialist countries, the conclusions are 1) that 
crime has increased over time, 2) that there has been a 
relative increase in the frequency of property as compared 
with violent crimes, and 3) that two new categories of 
criminal offenders have emerged — women and juveniles. 
Based on these findings, the author suggests that 
modernization is the best available model for explaining 
variations in rates of crime and delinquency over the past 
two centuries. 


Our second example takes the form of a spirited 
defense of general theory. In an article entitled "The 
Assumption that General Theories are Not Possible" (Tittle, 
1985), the author suggests that general theory is possible, 
and that its goal is "to account for an entire domain of 
phenomena such as all individual criminal (or socially 
disapproved) behavior..." (1985: 94). Tittle's discussion is 
not aimed at a comparative audience, but his intent is 


exactly the same as that offered by partisans of 
comparative criminology — to locate general or universal 
causes of crime. 


As an example of how general theory might work, Tittle 
(1985: 109) suggests that different forms of crime should be 
subsumed "within a similar causative process" This point is 
made by way of the following example: 


[TJheft, burglary, rape, homicide, and voyeurism seem quite 
unalike, each [seems to be] a product of different causal 
factors, when viewed with the cognitive tools provided by 
the culture in which they occur. But on an abstract level all 
may be perceived as instances of the same act - intrusion 
into private domains.... Burglary, rape, and other crime 
intrude into... private domains and are therefore 
theoretically alike, although not essentially alike in an 
empirical, culturally defined sense (Tittle, 1985:109). 


The conclusion seems to be that, armed with general 
theory, we are able to subsume empirically dissimilar events 
within a theoretically unifying conceptual structure. Where 
the unsophisticated might conclude that there is an 
important difference between murder and walking into an 
occupied bathroom, the general theorist will see that both 
are instances of intruding into a private domain. 


We could say more about these two positions, and could 
review other examples from the comparative literature. For 
present purposes, however, suffice to say that both of these 
examples suggest that general theory is superior theory, 
and both argue that future efforts in criminology should 
have "global" (Shelley) or "general" (Tittle) implications. In 
our view these are extreme positions. In arguing against 
them we turn to a series of theoretical considerations which, 
taken together, suggest that attempts to specify etiological 
universals are overly abstract and untenable. 


Proposition One: There Are No A Priori 
Conditions For Theory. 


One great lesson that we can learn from its systematic 
absence in the work of grand theorists is that every self- 
conscious thinker must at all times be aware of — and 
hence be able to control — the levels of abstraction on 
which he is working.(C. Wright Mills, 1977:34) 


The first proposition suggests that there are no 
predetermined problems, nor are there predetermined 
“range of phenomena" that theory must explain if it is to 
count as legitimate or "good" theory. On the contrary, it is 
the task of each individual theorist 1) to specify a problem, 
2) to specify a range of phenomena pertinent to that 
problem, and finally, 3) to specify a theory which will help us 
understand and/or explain these phenomena. 


This, however, is not the view of theory held by 
advocates of general or universal theory, who begin with 
the mandate that comparative theory constitute a universal 
explanation of crime (Shelley), or with the assumption that a 
good theory will explain all individual instances of criminal 
behavior. On this view the problem (e.g., all crimes over the 
last two centuries), the range of phenomena (e.g., all 
individual criminal behaviors), and the level of abstraction 
(e.g., an extremely general or universal level of abstraction) 
are predetermined. 


But comparative theory need not aim for a universal 
explanation of crime, nor must it abstract from all individual 
criminal behaviors in order to discover underlying 
generalities. It is quite possible, for instance, that 
comparative analysis would detect significant differences 
with respect to a number of cultural and social structural 
variables across different countries. It is also possible that 
non-universalistic conclusions could emerge from this 


analysis such that criminal behavior could not "ultimately be 
understood apart from the cultural context in which it 
occurs" (Beirne, 1983: 373)." But in itself theory demands 
nothing in terms of commonalities or differences. 
Differences may or may not exist, but the existence or non- 
existence of differences is an empirical question and cannot 
be determined a priori; they certainly cannot be dismissed 
on the basis of someone's opinion that criminologists should 
search for general or universal causes of crime. By contrast, 
we would argue that "the challenge of comparative 
criminology is to search out both unities and diversities .... 
[T]o choose one or the other seems to us to prejudge the 
issue" (Newman and Ferracuti, 1980: 13). 


Theory, then, is always for a specified purpose, and 
always deals with a specific range of phenomena. Neither 
the purpose (e.g., the mandate that comparative 
criminology search for universal causes of crime) nor the 
range of phenomena (e.g., the claim that general theory 
must explain all instances of individual criminal behavior) 
can be determined on an a priori basis. As Merton (1981 :iii, 
emphasis added) has concluded, "scientific progress 
consists in working out a large number of theories specific 
to certain types of phenomena... not in centering attention 
on ‘theory' as such." 


Proposition Two: Theory Should Aim for a Tight 
Fit between Concept and Content. 


Having settled on a problem, and having specified a 
range of phenomena which pertains to that problem, the 
next task is to see if there is a reasonable fit between your 
ideas and the reality you wish to examine. "If the idea is too 
large for the content, you are tending toward the trap of 
grand theory" (Mills, 1977:124). 


For example, what would the relationship between 
Concept and Content be if we tried to explain theft in terms 
of modernization or general theory? The modernization 
theorist might argue that contemporary rates of theft 
Support modernization theory because they are consistent 
with the conclusion that property crime has increased 
relative to violent crimes. And likewise with the advocate of 
general theory, who might suggest that any individual theft 
IS an instance of a more general conceptual phenomena 
such as "intruding into the private domain." But neither of 
these "explanations" gives us enough concrete information 
about the range of phenomena with which we are 
concerned. Subsuming theft within a broad historical 
transition from violent to property crimes tells us nothing 
about the tremendous array of cultural and structural 
factors which might account for differences or 
commonalities in 1) the causes of theft, 2) specific forms of 
theft, or 3) the subjective meanings attached to thievery. 
What is to be gained by embedding concrete instances of 
theft in an unwieldy abstraction such as "intrusions into 
private domains?" In neither case is the Content (i.e., theft) 
adequately captured by the Concept (i.e., "Modernization" 
or "intruding into private domains"). 


The point is this: theory should pay close attention to 
the words it uses, and to the level of generality at which it 


aims. A "good" theory will attend to its level of generality, 
and will carefully delimit a range of phenomena consistent 
with that level of generality. As Merton (1987:8) has argued, 
“each theoretical orientation or paradigm has its own 
problematics, its own set of specified questions." Put 
another way, we might say that theory has a right to its own 
domain, and should be assessed in terms of how well it 
explains the range of phenomena within that domain. 


These two propositions, i.e., that there are no a priori 
conditions for theory, and that there should be a tight fit 
between Concept and Content, are part and parcel of a third 
proposition, which concerns the role of historical specificity. 


Proposition Three: Theory should take 
Seriously the Role of Historical Specificity. 


The notion of historical specificity was attributed to 
Marx, who sharply criticized economic theories which 
overlooked "the [historical] specificity of the value form" 
(Marx, 1977: 174fn). Though Marx's reference was to 
economic conceptions of value, his more general points 
were 1) that explanation is always within the confines of a 
particular historical period, and 2) that the conceptions and 
categories used to explain phenomena are relative to the 
epoch which they concern. This idea, that theory should be 
"time-bound," is a generally accepted strategy in 
anthropological research: 


A theory of a culture is thus time-bound and Is ordinarily 
formulated in order to account for particular phenomena 
within a limited time range. The more a single theory of 
culture [or crime] attempts to explain, the more vacuous it 
is likely to become (Henry, 1973:60). 


As a strategy, historical specificity demands that 
explanations and theories pay strict attention to empirical 
materials as these are observed in specific historical 
domains. On this view historical change generates 
Significant social and epochal differences, and, by inference, 
whatever "laws" or "causes" we uncover will of necessity be 
confined to a limited time frame. If all of this is correct, then 
1) theories of crime, like theories of value, have an 
historical, transitory character (Marx, 1977:174fn), and 2) 
collapsing historical differences into global or universal 
categories is overly abstract and non-empirical. 


Put in terms of our earlier propositions, we might say 
that both our conceptions and the range of phenomena we 
wish to examine are historically specific; neither can be 
determined on an a priori basis. Thus, for example, white 


collar crime is one thing in a society dominated by small 
entrepreneurs, quite another in countries under the 
dominion of huge corporations. So too with theft, assault, 
even murder, and any empirically grounded theory will have 
to take these differences (i.e., temporal differences, 
sociological differences) into account. However, given their 
global ambitions, universal or general theories tend to gloss 
over these differences. In our view this is inappropriate, for, 
as Friday (1980:105) argues, "there is a difference in 
delinquency between societies which cannot be understood 
independently" from the way concepts and categories are 
structured in those societies. 


In sum, we have criticized modernization and general 
theory for the ahistorical nature of their explanatory 
categories. We have argued that the attempt to explain a 
totalistic range of phenomena results in a lack of specific 
empirical content. And finally, we suggested that because 
they operate at a level of abstraction which presupposes 
commonalities while ignoring differences, modernization 
and general theory obliterate those differences on a priori 
rather than empirical grounds. 
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ONE OF THE most fundamental sociological approaches to 
the study of crime and delinquency emanates from the 
Chicago-school research of Shaw and McKay (1942, 1969, 
see Bursik 1984; Morris 1970; Short 1969). Shaw and McKay 
argued that three structural factors — low economic status, 
ethnic heterogeneity, and residential mobility — led to the 
disruption of community social organization, which, in turn, 
accounted for variations in crime and delinquency (see also 
Shaw et al., 1929). However, while past researchers have 
examined Shaw and McKay's predictions concerning 
community change and extra local influences on 
delinquency (Bursik and Webb 1982; Bursik, 1986; Heitgerd 
and Bursik, 1987), no one has directly tested their theory of 
social disorganization. 


Most ecological researchers inspired by Shaw and 
McKay have examined the effects of such characteristics as 
median income, racial composition, and residential mobility 
on crime rates (see, e.g. Kornhauser, 1978; Bursik, 1984; 


Byrne and Sampson, 1986). While useful as a preliminary 
test, this strategy does little to verify and refine social- 
disorganization theory since it does not go beyond the steps 
already taken by Shaw and McKay. As Kornhauser (1978) 
argues, most delinquency theories begin with the same 
independent variables — especially socioeconomic status 
(SES). But the variables that intervene between community 
structure and delinquency are at issue here and to test the 
theory adequately it is necessary to examine these 
intervening processes. 


To be sure, the lack of direct tests of the Shaw and 
McKay thesis does not stem from a lack of theoretical 
insight. On the contrary, the major problem has been a lack 
of relevant data. For example, Heitgerd and Bursik (1987) 
conclude that traditional ecological studies (including their 
own) are not well suited to an examination of the formal and 
informal networks hypothesized to link community social 
structure and crime. Such an examination requires 
extensive and prohibitively expensive data collection within 
each of the communities in the analysis (Heitgerd and 
Bursik, 1987: 785). 


The crux of the problem is that previous macro-level 
research in crime and delinquency has relied primarily on 
census data that rarely provide measures for the variables 
hypothesized to mediate the relationship between 
community structure and crime. Ethnographic research 
(e.g., Suttles 1968) is an exception to this pattern that 
provides rich descriptive accounts of community processes 
central to theoretical concerns. But, as Reiss (1986a: 27) 
argues, ethnographies provide limited tests of theories 
because they focus on a single community or on a cluster of 
neighborhoods in which community properties do not 
display sufficient variation (see, e.g., Maccoby, Johnson, and 
Church, 1958; Kapsis, 1976; Simcha-Fagan and Schwartz, 
1986), and preclude comprehensive multivariate analysis. 


Consequently, since Shaw and McKay's macrosocial theory 
iS primarily about between-community differences in social 
disorganization (Kornhauser 1978: 83), no one has 
undertaken crucial empirical tests of the community-level 
implications of the theory. 


The second reason that Shaw and McKay's theory has 
not been tested directly is the overreliance on official crime 
rates in past research. The general criticisms of official data 
are well known and need not be repeated. Suffice it to say 
that the major issue with respect to community research 
concerns the extent to which official delinquency rates 
reflect ecological biases in official reaction to delinquent 
behavior (Hagan, Gillis, and Chan, 1978; Smith, 1986; 
Sampson, 1986). For example, conflict theorists argue that 
lower-economic-status communities may have higher 
delinquency rates in part because police concentration is 
greater there compared with higher-status areas. Further, 
the type of community in which police-citizen encounters 
occur may influence the actions taken by police (Hagan et 
al., 1978; Sampson 1986, see also Smith, 1986). 


The reliance on official data leaves open the question of 
whether Shaw and McKay's findings, and the host of census- 
based studies following them, are in part artifactual. 


It is the goal of this article to address these two 
fundamental limitations of past research. To this end, we use 
recent data from a large national survey of Great Britain to 
construct community-level measures of both exogenous 
structural factors and the mediating dimensions of social 
disorganization. Using self-reported data on both criminal 
offending and criminal victimization, we construct crime and 
delinquency rates for over 200 local communities that are 
not dependent on the official reaction of the criminal-justice 
system, to test directly basic hypotheses derived from Shaw 


and McKay's community-level theory of crime and 
delinquency. 


A Community-Level Theory of Social 
Disorganization 


In general terms, social disorganization refers to the 
inability of a community structure to realize the common 
values of its residents and maintain effective social controls 
(Kornhauser, 1978: 120; Bursik, 1984: 12). Empirically, the 
structural dimensions of community social disorganization 
can be measured in terms of the prevalence and 
interdependence of social networks in a community — both 
informal (e.g., friendship ties) and formal (e.g., 
organizational participation) — and in the span of collective 
Supervision that the community directs toward local 
problems (Thomas and Znaniecki,, 1920; Shaw and McKay, 
1942; Kornhauser, 1978). This approach is grounded in what 
Kasarda and Janowitz (1974: 329) term the systemic model, 
in which the local community is viewed as a complex 
system of friendship and kinship networks and formal and 
informal associational ties rooted in family life and ongoing 
socialization processes (See also Sampson, 1988). As Bursik 
(1984: 31) notes, the correspondence of the systemic model 
with Shaw and McKay's social-disorganization model lies in 
their shared assumption that structural barriers impede 
development of formal and informal ties that promote the 
ability to solve common problems. Social organization and 
social disorganization are thus seen as different ends of the 
Same continuum with respect to systemic networks of 
community social control. When formulated in such a way, 
the notion of social disorganization is clearly separable not 
only from the processes that may lead to it (e.g., poverty 
and mobility), but also from the degree of delinquent 
behavior that may result from it (see Bursik, 1984: 14). 


Intervening Dimensions of Social 
Disorganization 


The first and most important intervening construct in 
Shaw and McKay's disorganization model was the ability of a 
community to supervise and control teenage peer groups. It 
has been well documented that delinquency is primarily a 
group phenomenon (Thrasher, 1963; Shaw and McKay, 
1942; Short and Strodtbeck, 1965; Reiss, 1986b), and 
hence, according to Shaw and McKay, the capacity of the 
community to control group-level dynamics e.g., gangs, is a 
key mechanism linking community characteristics with 
delinquency. Indeed, a central fact underlying Shaw and 
McKay's research was that most gangs developed from 
unsupervised, spontaneous play groups (Thrasher, 1963: 
25; Bordua, 1961: 120). Shaw and McKay (1969) thus 
argued that residents of cohesive communities were better 
able to control the teenage behaviors that set the context 
for group-related delinquency (Thrasher, 1963: 26-27; Short, 
1963: xxiv; Short and Strodtbeck, 1965). Examples of such 
controls include supervision of leisure-time youth activities, 
intervention in street-corner congregating (Thrasher, 1963: 
339; Maccoby et al., 1958; Shaw and McKay, 1969: 176-85; 
Bordua, 1961), and challenging youth "who seem to be up 
to no good" (Skogan, 1986: 217). Theoretically, the 
suggestion is that communities that are unable to control 
street-corner teenage groups will experience higher rates of 
delinquency than those in which peer groups are held in 
check through collective social control. The general 
hypothesis derived from the basic Shaw and McKay model is 
that street-corner teenage peer groups will have a positive 
effect on both crime and delinquency rates. 


A second dimension of community social organization is 
informal local friendship networks. Systemic theory holds 
that locality-based social networks constitute the core social 


fabric of human ecological communities (Hunter, 1974; 
Kasarda and Janowitz, 1974). When residents form local 
social ties, their capacity for community social control is 
increased because they are better able to recognize 
strangers and more apt to engage in guardianship behavior 
against victimization (Skogan, 1986: 216). As both Krohn 
(1986) and Freudenberg (1986) point out, the network 
density of acquaintances and friendships has been largely 
ignored in past research. To correct for this, we 
conceptualize local friendship networks as a community- 
level structural characteristic. On the basis of systemic 
theory, we expect that local friendship networks will (a) 
increase the capacity of community residents to recognize 
strangers, thereby enabling them to engage in guardianship 
behavior against predatory victimization and (b) exert 
structural constraints on the deviant behavior of residents 
within the community. Hence, local friendship networks are 
hypothesized to reduce both predatory victimization rates 
and local crime and delinquency offender rates. 


A third component of social organization is the rate of 
local participation in formal and voluntary organizations. 
Community organizations reflect the structural embodiment 
of local community solidarity (Hunter, 1974: 191), and, with 
this in mind, Kornhauser (1978: 79) argues that institutional 
instability and the isolation of community institutions are 
key factors underlying the structural dimension of social 
disorganization. In short, when links between community 
institutions are weak, the capacity of a community to 
defend its local interests is weakened. Shaw and McKay 
(1969: 184-85, see also Simcha-Fagan and Schwartz, 1986: 
688), have also argued that a weak community 
organizational base serves to attenuate local social-control 
functions regarding youth. 


Taken together, these theorists suggest that efforts to 
solve common problems (e.g., predatory victimization) and 


socialize youth against delinquency are to a large degree 
dependent on a community's organizational base. The key 
to the success of these efforts hinges on the community's 
ability to encourage high rates of participation in both 
formal groups and voluntary associations (Shaw and McKay, 
1969: 322-26; Kornhauser, 1978: 81; Simcha-Fagan and 
Schwartz, 1986: 688). Consequently, we hypothesize that 
communities with high rates of participation in committees, 
clubs, local institutions, and other organizations will have 
lower rates of victimization and delinquency than 
communities in which such participation is low. 


Exogenous Sources of Social Disorganization 


According to Kornhauser (1978: 83) "economic level, 
mobility, and heterogeneity are, in that order, the variables 
assumed to account for variations in the capacity of sub- 
communities within a city to generate an effective system of 
controls." Socioeconomic status has long been a mainstay 
ecological correlate of crime and delinquency (Kornhauser, 
1978; Bursik, 1984; Byrne and Sampson, 1986), and Shaw 
and McKay placed a heavy emphasis on how community 
social disorganization mediated the effects of SES on 
delinquency. By definition, they argued, communities of low 
economic status lack adequate money and resources. In 
conjunction with the well-established positive correlation 
between SES and participation in formal and voluntary 
organizations (Tomeh, 1973: 97), the model suggests that 
low-socioeconomic-status communities will suffer from a 
weaker organizational base than higher-status communities. 
The effects of SES on crime and delinquency rates are thus 
hypothesized to operate primarily through formal and 
informal controls as reflected in organizational participation 
and community supervision of local youth. Most previous 
ecological research has attempted to establish direct effects 
of SES on crime (see Kornhauser, 1978; Byrne and 
Sampson, 1986) and has consequently failed to measure 
the hypothesized mediating links necessary to corroborate 
social-disorganization theory. 


In Shaw and McKay's (1942) model, residential mobility 
was hypothesized to disrupt a community's network of 
social relations. In a similar vein, Kasarda and Janowitz 
(1974: 330) argue that, since assimilation of newcomers 
into the social fabric of local communities is a temporal 
process, residential mobility operates as a barrier to the 
development of extensive friendship networks, kinship 
bonds, and local associational ties. In this study, we 


examine a macrosocial conceptualization of systemic theory 
by focusing on the consequences of residential stability for 
community organization. The specific hypothesis is that 
community residential stability has direct positive effects on 
local friendship networks, which, in turn, reduce crime. 


The third source of social disorganization, racial and 
ethnic heterogeneity, was thought to thwart the ability of 
slum residents to achieve consensus. In Suttles's (1968) 
account, fear and mistrust accompany heterogeneity, 
pushing residents into associations selected on the basis of 
personalistic criteria (e.g., age and sex). As a result of these 
defensive associations, the social order of the slum 
becomes segmented, provincial, and personalistic. Hence, 
while various ethnic groups may share conventional values 
(e.g., reducing crime), heterogeneity impedes 
communication and patterns of interaction. 


Recently, Sampson (1987) argued that marital and 
family disruption may decrease informal social controls at 
the community level. The basic thesis was that two-parent 
households provide increased supervision and guardianship 
not only for their own children and household property 
(Cohen and Felson, 1979), but also for general activities in 
the community. From this perspective, the supervision of 
peer-group and gang activity is not simply dependent on 
one child's family, but on a network of collective family 
control (Thrasher, 1963: 26, 65, 339; Reiss, 1986a). 
Sampson (1987) showed that macro-level family disruption 
had large direct effects on rates of juvenile crime by both 
whites and blacks. Thus, family disruption has been 
identified as a fourth aspect of social disorganization. 


The fifth and final exogenous variable to be examined is 
level of urbanization. Although Shaw and McKay (1942) 
were primarily concerned with intracity patterns of 
delinquency, their theoretical framework is consistent with 


the idea that urban communities have a decreased capacity 
for social control compared with suburban and rural areas. 
In particular, urbanization may weaken local kinship and 
friendship networks and impede social participation in local 
affairs (see, e.g., Fischer, 1982). To provide a strict test of 
our hypothesized effects of community structure on crime, 
we thus control for between-community variations in 
urbanization. 


In sum, our extended model of Shaw and McKay relies 
on the theoretical explication of Kornhauser (1978), recent 
contributions of systemic and social-network theory 
(Kasarda and Janowitz, 1974; Krohn, 1986), anda 
macrosocial conceptualization of family disruption and crime 
(Sampson, 1987). 


Data and Methodology 


The data analyzed in this study come from the first 
British Crime Survey (BCS), a nationwide survey of England 
and Wales conducted in, 1982. The unique advantage of the 
BCS for present purposes is that it facilitates macro-level 
community analysis. The reason for this is that sampling 
procedures resulted in the proportionate selection of 60 
addresses in each of 238 ecological areas in Great Britain. A 
favorable 80% response rate from persons 16 and older 
randomly selected from 13,702 nonempty households 
generated the final sample (N = 10,905), distributed across 
the 238 localities. The sample drawn from each 
geographical unit is representative of a relatively small 
locality that reasonably approximates the concept of "local 
community." 


Most national samples include too few persons in any 
one geographic area for the construction of community-level 
variables (Reiss, 1986a). In contrast, the within-area BCS 
samples are large enough (average = 46), and the survey 
instrument so comprehensive, that one can construct 
theoretically relevant and reliable community variables that 
are not dependent on census data. Using the geographical 
area identifiers for each household, we aggregated 
responses to selected survey questions within each of the 
238 areas and constructed structural variables (e.g., means 
and percentages). 


On the basis of the theoretical model developed above, 
we constructed empirical measures of the three endogenous 
dimensions of community social organization: local 
friendship, organizational participation and youth 
supervision. We also employ five exogenous variables noted 
in earlier research studies: SES, residential stability, 
race/ethnicity, family disruption and urbanization. 


The most general test of social-disorganization theory 
concerns its ability to explain total crime rates. Accordingly, 
to serve as an overall indicator of crime, we constructed the 
total victimization rate. To reflect between-community 
variations in serious predatory crimes against persons, we 
also constructed measures of mugging/street robbery and 
stranger violence (assault and rape). 


To measure property and household victimization, we 
constructed three measures from victim reports — burglary, 
motor vehicle theft, and vandalism to home or property. 
Since juveniles are involved in property crimes much more 
than in violent crimes (Flanagan and McLeod, 1983: 402), 
vandalism may be seen as a general proxy for juvenile 
delinquency. 


The theory of social disorganization speaks not only to 
the ability of a community to achieve common values (e.g., 
to defend itself against predatory victimization), but also to 
community processes that produce offenders. Indeed, Shaw 
and McKay's (1942, 1969) analyses focused mostly on rates 
of delinquent offending (e.g., court referral rates per 1,000 
local youth). We also examine offending rates, but to 
counteract official reaction biases, we derived rates of 
offending from self-reported data. Specifically, measures of 
self-reported personal violence (e.g., started a fight with 
someone outside the family, deliberately injured someone 
outside the family, or carried a weapon in a fight) and 
property theft/vandalism (e.g., defaced wall, did deliberate 
property damages to car, house, phone booth; took things 
from shops, stores, etc. without paying for them) were 
created for each person. Because even these offenses were 
relatively infrequent, the resulting rates represent between- 
community variations in the prevalence of self-reported 
offending against persons and property. 


Findings 


Our data link Shaw and McKay's (1942) social- 
disorganization theory with Kasarda and Janowitz's (1974) 
systemic model of community attachment. The net of 
urbanization, SES, heterogeneity, and family disruption, 
residential stability has a large direct effect (B = .42) on 
local friendship networks. Urbanization also has a negative 
effect on friendship networks, as expected, but its 
magnitude is considerably smaller than residential stability. 


As hypothesized, lower-class communities with fewer 
resources are apparently unable to control or supervise 
youths' congregating to the extent that upper-class 
communities can. In support of the macro-level social- 
control model proposed by Sampson (1987), communities 
with elevated levels of family disruption experience higher 
levels of disorderly peer-group behavior by teenagers than 
communities with lower levels of family disruption. Also 
consistent with Shaw and McKay's model, urbanization and 
ethnic heterogeneity have significant positive effects on the 
inability of a community to control its youth. The only 
unexpected finding is the marginally significant positive 
effect of residential stability. 


The results for organizational participation indicate 
weaker predictive power of community structural context, 
but the pattern of effects is still consistent with the theory. 
As Shaw and McKay hypothesized, community-level SES is 
the strongest determinant of organizational participation. 
Overall, the data support the model and the validity of key 
endogenous dimensions of community social 
disorganization. 


Rates of Personal Violence and Total 
Victimization 


The level of unsupervised teenage peer groups has the 
largest independent effect on all three forms of 
victimization. Specifically, net of all other community 
characteristics, the indicator of unsupervised peer groups is 
substantially related to mugging and robbery (.35), stranger 
violence (.19), and the total victimization rate (.34). 
Community SES has insignificant effects on all three types 
of victimization. These data provide an illustration of the 
misleading inferences that could be drawn from an attempt 
to identify only direct effects of social-stratification factors. 
Indeed, 80% of the total effect of SES on mugging and 
street robbery is mediated by the indicator of unsupervised 
teenage youth. Similarly, 34% and 68% of the total effect of 
community SES on stranger violence and total victimization, 
respectively, is mediated by level of unsupervised peer 
groups. And while ethnic heterogeneity has a fairly large 
direct effect on mugging/robbery (.29), the indicator of 
unsupervised peer groups transmits 47% of the effect of 
heterogeneity on stranger violence and 33% of its effect on 
total-victimization rates. 


The extent of community friendship ties is inversely 
related to both street robbery (-.19) and total victimization 
(-.12). The direct effect of residential stability on 
victimization is insignificant. This conclusion confirms a key 
hypothesis linking the disorganization framework with 
recent developments in social-network theory (Krohn, 
1986). The effect of community stability on mugging and 
victimization is mediated through local friendship networks. 


Although modest in magnitude, the pattern of results for 
organizational participation also supports theoretical 
predictions. For example, organizational participation has 


significant negative effects on stranger violence and total 
personal crime and a marginally significant negative effect 
(P < .10) on rates of street mugging. Of the total effect of 
community socioeconomic status on stranger violence and 
total crime, organizational participation mediates about 
12%. 


Family disruption has indirect effects on all three types 
of victimization through its effect on disorderly teenage peer 
groups: 50%, 23%, and 27% for mugging, stranger violence, 
and total victimization, respectively. Family disruption also 
has fairly substantial direct effects on the last two rates, a 
finding consistent with the argument that single-adult 
households provide increased opportunities for crime 
(Cohen and Felson, 1979; Sampson, 1987). 


Rates of Household and Property Victimization 


All three mediating dimensions of community social 
organization have independent effects on burglary. 
Communities characterized by extensive friendship 
networks, high organizational participation, and effective 
control of teenage peer groups have lower than average 
rates of burglary. The results establish empirical support for 
the systemic, social-organizational approach. 


The indicator of disorderly peer groups has a significant 
positive effect on burglary (.18), motor-vehicle theft (.26), 
and vandalism (.38). The large effect on vandalism is 
particularly supportive of the theory since it is one of the 
most typical juvenile offenses and is usually committed in 
groups (Thrasher, 1963; Shaw and McKay, 1942). 


Organizational participation has a relatively strong 
negative effect on two out of the three property crimes: 
burglary (-.15) and motor-vehicle theft (-.18). This indicator 
of the structural embodiment of community social control 
also mediates a small part of the effect of community SES 
(approximately 12%). Only vandalism is unaffected by either 
friendship networks or organizational participation. 


In short, our analyses support the view that community 
social disorganization accounts for much of the effect of 
community-level SES, residential stability, family disruption, 
and heterogeneity on rates of both personal and property 
victimization. Indeed, taken together, the three dimensions 
of community social disorganization mediate over one-half 
of the effects of Shaw and McKay's three structural factors 
(SES, mobility, heterogeneity) on the most general indicator 
of crime (i.e., total victimization rate) in the predicted 
manner. And while family disruption has direct effects on 
every crime but vandalism, on average, one-third of its 


effects on victimization are transmitted by teenage peer 
groups. 


Rates of Offending 


Thus far we have examined rates of survey-reported 
victimization that are independent of the selection 
mechanisms of the criminal justice system. We now turn to 
an alternative window that is also free of criminal justice 
distortions in order to view the criminal process — estimates 
of the rate of offending in each area for common crimes 
against persons (e.g., fighting and assault) and property 
(e.g., vandalism and larceny) generated from self-reported 
Survey data. 


The pattern of relative effects provides support for the 
major hypothesis concerning variations in macro-level social 
control. Namely, the level of unsupervised peer groups has 
direct positive effects on rates of both violent and property 
offending. Moreover, none of the three exogenous factors in 
Shaw and McKay's original model (SES, heterogeneity, and 
residential stability) has significant (P < .05) direct effects 
on offending rates. Rather, as predicted by the theory, their 
effects are largely mediated by unsupervised teenage peer 
groups.!24! 


Of the other two intervening factors, the density of local 
friendship networks has a significant negative effect on 
rates of property offending. The lack of an effect of 
organizational participation on either property or violent 
offending rates is somewhat surprising, given its significant 
negative effect on victimization rates. This suggests that 
well-organized communities (or communities with high 
mobilization capacities) may be effective in countering 
threats to personal safety by neighborhood victimization, 
but that such efforts do not necessarily reduce the 
propensity to offend among community residents. In this 
vein, note that offenders may be committing crimes outside 
the community. 


Conclusions 


Relying on recent insights from social-network theory 
and a macro-level conceptualization of family structure and 
crime, we have presented evidence from two large national 
surveys of England and Wales that replicate and 
significantly extend Shaw and McKay's systemic model of 
community social disorganization. Specifically, our empirical 
analysis established that communities characterized by 
sparse friendship networks, unsupervised teenage peer 
groups, and low organizational participation had 
disproportionately high rates of crime and delinquency. 
Moreover, variations in these dimensions of community 
social disorganization were shown to mediate in large part 
the effects of community structural characteristics (i.e., low 
socioeconomic status, residential mobility, ethnic 
heterogeneity, and family disruption) in the manner 
predicted by our theoretical model. We have thus 
demonstrated that social-disorganization theory has vitality 
and renewed relevance for explaining macro-level variations 
in crime rates (see also Bursik, 1984, 1986). In particular, 
the fact that Shaw and McKay's model explains crime and 
delinquency rates in a culture other than the United States 
(cf. Clinard and Abbot, 1976: 201) is testimony to its power 
and generalizability (see Kohn, 1987). 


Nevertheless, our analysis does not constitute a 
definitive test of social-disorganization theory. First, the 
proportion of variance explained in crime and delinquency 
was, at times, quite modest. Second, only three dimensions 
of community organization were examined, and these were, 
of necessity, measured with single items Third, the 
organizational-participation variable was imprecise. Finally, 
better measures of both friendship networks (see, e.g., 
Fischer, 1982; Freudenberg, 1986) and street-corner gangs 


(see, e.g., Short and Strodtbeck, 1965) are needed at the 
community level. 


But despite these limitations, the overall empirical 
results were theoretically consistent and robust for a variety 
of model specifications.!22! Indeed, 12 different victimization 
and offending rates were analyzed across a large number of 
local communities (238, 300, and 599) for two independent 
samples at different time periods, all with convergent 
results. And most important, we believe that the ability to 
measure dimensions of social disorganization at the 
community level represents an essential first step in directly 
testing macrosocial control theory. Without such empirical 
identification of mediating links, the theory is open to 
charges that it is conceptually redundant with crime itself 
and, what is perhaps more crucial, that traditional ecological 
studies are compatible with almost any theoretical 
speculation. We therefore hope that future research will 
improve on the present effort by directing attention toward 
more precise measures of the salient dimensions of 
community social disorganization. 
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THIS ARTICLE reconciles structural and subjective 
approaches to the study of crime. Structural accounts have 
become increasingly popular in recent years (Blau and Blau, 
1982; Blau and Merton, 1981; Friday and Hague, 1976; 
Groves and Sampson, 1986; Hagan, 1989; Mayhew, 1980,, 
1981; Sampson, 1985; Stinchcombe, 1975), and many have 
expressed an interest in subjective aspects of crime and 
deviance (Becker, 1973; Cicourel, 1968; Douglas, 1970; 
McHugh, 1970; Miller, 1958; Phillipson, 1971; Toch, 1987). 
Unfortunately, there has been little communication between 
these approaches, largely because structuralism and 
Subjectivism are perceived as operating at different or 
incompatible levels of analysis (Blau, 1977; Durkheim, 1966; 
Mayhew, 1980). Structuralists emphasize the impact that 
objective situations have on rates of criminal offending, and 
in so doing, downplay or ignore subjective aspects of 
criminality. Subjectivists, on the other hand, are preoccupied 
with the "meaning" that criminal behaviors might have, but 
too often, their analyses exclude reference to the structural 
contexts in which meanings occur. 


This, in our view, iS an unproductive and false 
dichotomy. In the spirit of recent work we attempt to 
reconcile these two approaches . 


Section 1: Two Traditions 


To gain a sense of the broader issues involved in the 
structuralism/subjectivism controversy, it may help to 
situate these perspectives in two larger historical traditions: 
"explanation" and "understanding" (e.g., see Habermas, 
1971; Otto Apel, 1984; Strasser, 1985; Taylor, 1964; von 
Wright, 1971). "Explanation" represents the use of empirical 
or scientific methods to establish verifiable causal 
relationships, usually for purposes of prediction and control. 
The most popular referent for this tradition is Hempel's 
(1965) seminal work where the case is presented for using 
natural scientific methods to study history and social 
science Understanding is concerned with the 
methodological relevance of reasons, purposes, motives, 
and intentions as these appear in what Schutz (1967) called 
the "social life world." In contrast to explanation, which is 
concerned with establishing causal regularities, the goal of 
understanding is to interpret human actions so that they 
might be meaningfully understood. As such, understanding 
is concerned with subjective dimensions of human 
experience, dimensions which are best described in 
psychological or phenomenological terms. 


On the surface, it seems these approaches address 
different questions and many believe them to be 
antagonistic or incompatible (e.g., Durkheim, 1966; 
Mayhew, 1980). But this antagonism is hardly confined to 
the explanation-understanding controversy, for contrasts 
such as that between explanation and understanding run 
deep in the history of both philosophy and social science 
and apply to the dichotomy between structuralism and 
Subjectivity. 


Structuralism holds a prominent place in the literature, 
and has close affinities to "explanation" because it attempts 


to explain crime rates as a function of variations in 
structural circumstances. For their part, subjective 
approaches have long been popular in both sociology and 
criminology, and the parallel with "understanding" enters 
with the concern over the role that values and beliefs play in 
the generation and/or maintenance of crime and 
delinquency. Strong stands are taken on behalf of each 
paradigm: Structuralists are accused of mindless 
objectivism (e.g., Habermas, 1971), while subjectivists are 
vilified for antiscientific sentimentalism (e.g., Mayhew, 
1980). In our opinion, both criticisms are correct when 
applied to unflinching partisans of either tradition. 


Having situated structuralism and subjectivism within 
two larger traditions in the history of science (i.e., 
explanation and understanding), let us proceed to a more 
detailed examination of each perspective. 


Section 2: Structuralism 


The structural label has been applied to thinkers as 
diverse as Freud (1960), Levi Strauss (see Rossi, 1981), 
Althusser (1968), Foucault (1979), Blau (1977), and Marx 
(1977). There is also a European and an American 
structuralism. The European emphasis on structural 
linguistics and semiotics seldom appears in American 
versions of structural analysis, and while American 
structuralists are incline to neglect subjective orientations, 
this is not true of all structuralists. Among American 
scholars, Parsons (1975) is the leading advocate of a 
structuralism with subjective dimensions, and Homans 
(1975) has gone so far as to suggest that social structures 
reflect individual psychological processes. This latter 
position is unusual for a structuralist and has been roundly 
criticized by others in the structural camp (Coser, 1975). 


Given the considerable variation in structural analysis 
and our desire to keep the present discussion manageable, 
we limit this analysis to structuralism as it is practiced in 
American sociology and criminology. 


Two themes appear in most versions of American 
structural analysis (DeGeorge and DeGeorge, 1972: xii) 
Causal structures operate at a more profound level than 
conscious individual decisions (Keat and Urry, 1975: 120). 
Second relations between component parts of a structure 
constitute "emergent properties" that are more important 
than the individual elements which make up that structure 
(Ollman, 1978). In what might be called a structuralist 
manifesto, Mayhew (1980) outlined the sociological aspects 
of structuralism. 


Structuralists do not study human behavior. The 
behavior they do study is that of the variables which define 
various aspects of social organization, its population, 


environment, ideological and technological subsystems. For 
structuralists, a general sociological theory is a set of 
theorems stated in terms of these variables, theorems 
which will predict and explain the structure and dynamics of 
social phenomena. 


Mayhew argued that organizational and ecological 
"networks" are the real business of sociology, and he 
emphatically rejected individual or subjective approaches 
(Mayhew, 1980: 346-48). 


To make his case, Mayhew (1980: 345) relied on the 
Marxist proposition that relations among people have a 
material character which is independent of conscious 
intention. Marx's materialist conception of history suggests 
that existence (material structures) determine 
consciousness (values and beliefs). In one essay Marx 
(1975a,44) explicitly stated that "the conscious element 
plays a part so subordinate" in the movement of history that 
it is methodologically improper to treat ideas or 
consciousness as Causal agents. 


This structural interpretation brings Marx very close to 
Durkheim who argued that social structures constitute 
realities sui generis (i.e., they have a life of their own); they 
are social facts. From this perspective, 


collective ways of acting or thinking have a reality outside 
the individuals who, at every moment of time, conform to It. 
These ways of thinking and acting exist in their own right. 
The individual finds them completely formed, and he cannot 
evade or change them (Durkheim, 1966: Ivi). 


In straightforward terms, the structural position looks 
like this: In acting together, persons, by definition, are 
involved in social relationships. When enough people get 
together, relationships evolve into something transpersonal; 
that is, they take on formal characteristics and "harden" into 


organizations and institutions. These organizations and 
institutions also interact, and new structures evolve which 
are even further removed from the individual. Unfortunately, 
these intricate systems of interdependence often lead to 
outcomes other than those intended by the actors, which 
promotes a meta level generation of emergent phenomena 
(Boudon, 1981). Taken together, these emergent structures 
dominate and constrain the individual, and to explain why 
people behave as they do, we must turn to these structures 
for causal guidance. All of this explains why structuralists 
take as axiomatic the Marxian/Durkheimian claim that social 
facts (structures and networks) constitute emergent 
properties which "do not differ from psychological facts in 
quality only: they have a different substratum" (Durkheim, 
1966: xlix),!26! 


This scenario underscores a basic structural premise: 
that causes are independent of conscious intention. It also 
allows us to understand why sociologists operating within 
the structural tradition tend to sidestep subjective questions 
concerning motivation, purpose, or intention. For example, 
Blau (1977) argued that "the structures of objective social 
positions among which people are distributed exert more 
fundamental influence on social life than do cultural values 
or norms" (1977: x). Mayhew (1980: 348) rejected reference 
to "subjectivist concepts such as purposes or goals" flatly 
asserting that "psychological phenomena do not exist" 
(1980: 346). And Kornhauser (1978: 54) endorsed a 
structural premise when she argued that it "is not necessary 
to specify the motivation to delinquency in order to explain 
its occurrence" and that "social structure takes its toll 
whether or not its effects are registered in people's minds" 
(1978: 117). 


With specific reference to structural orientations in 
criminology, Krohn (1986) examined certain structural 


characteristics of communities as these facilitate or impair 
the development of delinquency insulating "networks." 
Kornhauser (1978) and Suttles (1971) specified mobility, 
heterogeneity, and poverty as structural determinants of 
crime in urban areas, while Sampson (1985) and Blau 
(1977) emphasized the criminogenic effects of structurally 
generated inequality. In their theory of delinquency 
production which relies explicitly on structural Marxist 
premises, Colvin and Pauly (1983) examined ways in which 
Capitalistic structures (i.e., modes and relations of 
production) impair social relationship (i.e., family and 
educational relationships) and thus contribute to increases 
in serious, patterned, delinquent behavior. And ina 
theoretical discussion of structuralism, Groves and Sampson 
(1986: S66-S68) advanced a thesis presupposed by each of 
the aforementioned theorists: that the structural 
characteristics of macrosocial units have independent 
effects on crime that cannot be reduced to the properties of 
individuals. 


In sum, structuralists attempt to explain crime by 
specifying law-like variations between structural 
characteristics and rates of offending behavior. Subjective 
considerations — including the meaning that crime has for 
those who commit it, the meaning that crime has for society 
generally, and the way in which subjective attributions of 
meaning reinforce, reproduce, or undermine social 
structures — are downplayed or ignored. In their pure form, 
structural explanations dispense with any reference to 
subjective states (consciousness and ideas), and there is a 
trend in sociology which leans toward just this brand of 
structural analysis (Blau, 1977; Mayhew, 1980, 1981). Less 
extreme versions of structuralism refer to subjective states, 
but they are seen as effects rather than causes (Groves and 
Sampson, 1986; Kornhauser, 1978). 


In the following section, we consider several objections 
to structuralism. Our intention is not to debunk 
structuralism but to strengthen it, so let us state what we 
see as some of the strengths of this tradition. 


First, by explaining crime with reference to objective 
variables, structuralism rests on sound scientific and 
theoretical foundations stretching from Marx (1975b) to 
Durkheim (1966). Second, its preference for 
macrosociological analysis stands as a welcome corrective 
to the limiting emphasis on "small group" 
sociology/criminology (e.g., Homans, 1975: Sutherland, 
1939). Third, by viewing individuals as interchangeable 
occupants of specified structural locations, structuralists 
discount individual differences and sharply qualify the 
solipsistic orientations that have begun to reappear in the 
literature (e.g., Wilson and Herrnstein, 1985). And fourth, 
because they demand theoretical specification of a structure 
prior to empirical specification of variables within that 
structure, those operating within this tradition avoid the 
frequent pitfall of abstracted empiricism (Mills, 1977). 


These are all solid contributions, and any 
structural/subjective synthesis would do well to incorporate 
these elements of structuralism. We argue that 
structuralism can be further advanced by attending to the 
subjective concerns so studiously avoided by many in the 
structural tradition. 


Section 3: Subjectivism 


Unlike structuralists, who bypass or even deny the 
relevance of phenomenological issues, subjective oriented 
scholars rely heavily on psychological and motivational 
themes which qualify or oppose the deterministic 
inclinations of structuralists. Pivotal figures supporting this 
tradition in philosophy and the social sciences include 
Schutz (1967), Habermas (1971), Berger and Luckmann 
(1967), Weber (1947), Winch (1958), and Natanson (1963), 
each of whom argued for the relevance of distinctively 
human qualities, such as intentionality, purpose, and 
meaning, as crucial concepts for understanding human 
behavior. Interpretive theory, phenomenology, 
ethnomethodology, critical theory, hermeneutics, and the 
verstehen tradition are paradigms that incorporate 
subjective themes, and each of these models suggests that 
persons are active rather than passive, agents rather than 
objects. A link with humanism is apparent, and subjectivist 
writings are littered with claims that theirs is an attempt to 
bring "man" back into the picture. 


To get a feel for the background themes and 
assumptions held by subjectivists, let us compare their view 
of social structure with that assumed by structuralists. 
Subjectivists allege that structuralists are guilty of two 
related errors: first, a reified view of social structure, and 
second, that this error of reification can be traced to the 
non-dialectical nature of structural analysis. 


According to Maynard and Wilson (1980: 287), "to reify a 
social structure is to treat it as an object that is analytically 
independent of the actions by which it is produced." This is 
the standard definition of reification, which, in more global 
terms, refers to viewing human products as though they 
were things (Marx, 1977; Berger and Luckmann, 1967: 89; 


Cohen, 1980: 72). Giddens (1976) supplemented the 
Maynard and Wilson definition by adding that human action 
not only produces structures but maintains and changes 
them. It is easy to see the relevance of human action when 
structures are being produced or changed (especially during 
times of revolution); it is less easy when structures are 
being maintained. During prolonged periods of maintenance 
or stability, there is a tendency to see the structure as 
having a life of its own, especially when a powerful structure 
is in place (e.g., modern bureaucracy). As Berger and 
Luckmann (1967: 60) argued, 


it is important to keep in mind that the objectivity of the 
institutional world, however massive it may appear to the 
individual, is a humanly produced, constructed objectivity. 
The institutional world is objectified human activity, and so 
is every single institution. 


From this perspective, the construction and 
maintenance of a social structure involves a three step 
dialectical process (the designation of a "first" step in this 
process is arbitrary): First, there is human action; then there 
is the objective reality produced by and inseparable from 
that action; and finally, there is the influence that this 
subjectively constituted objective reality has on further 
action. Structuralists emphasize only the last of these three 
processes, but all three moments of this dialectic are 
important for a balanced view of social processes. 


The contrasting views of social structure are as follows: 
Structuralists, who are concerned with defining various 
aspects of social organization, view social structure as an 
objective reality which stands over and above the individual. 
In this view, social structure dominates and constrains 
individuals and groups. As a consequence, ecological, 
community, or social structures have long been viewed as 
the most efficacious variables for explaining behavior, 


criminal or otherwise.!22! Subjectivists, by contrast, view 
social structure as a momentarily congealed reflection of 
Ongoing human action or praxis. Because action 
presupposes uniquely human attributes, such as meanings, 
motives, and intentions, social structure is seen in more 
"fluid" terms: as a now shifting, now stable complex of 
intentions, motives, and meanings. Thus if we are to 
understand human action (as opposed to simply explaining 
human behavior)!28!, reference must be made to the ways in 
which purposes, motives, and intentions interact to produce, 
sustain, or change the structure in question. 


In line with the view that subjective considerations are 
important for a balanced view of crime and delinquency, 
Beirne (1983: 373) argued that generalizations about 
criminal behavior must account for subjective values, and 
that conclusions about criminal behavior "are incomplete if 
they do not refer to the reasons, motives and intentions of 
those agents whose behavior is the object of study" (1983: 
386). But what exactly does this mean? Does it mean that 
structural analysis should be replaced by phenomenological 
orientations that stress the primacy of meanings, motives, 
and intentions? If this were the case, criminology would 
abound with subjective accounts, for there is no lack of 
speculation as to the values and ideas which allegedly fuel 
criminal motivations (e.g., Banfield, 1970; Cohen, 1955; 
Miller, 1958; Wolfgang and Ferracuti, 1967). However, just 
as we object to a bald or naked structuralism which 
mechanically links structural characteristics with behavioral 
regularities, we believe that it is equally undesirable to opt 
for detached and abstracted versions of subjectivism that 
rely exclusively on the actor's attributions of meaning or 
intent. As Marx and Engels (1976: 42) argued, "Our opinion 
of an individual is not based on what he thinks of himself." 
Mills (1974: 440) made the same point when he rejected 
detached versions of phenomenology contending that "the 


differing reasons men give for their actions are not 
themselves without reasons." 


The task, then, is twofold: First, we need to avoid the 
mechanistic excesses of structuralism without slipping into 
untenable and idealistic versions of subjectivism; and 
second, we must try to specify causal directions between 
social structures and subjective orientations. Can we respect 
structural orientations while simultaneously incorporating 
theoretically relevant aspects of purposive and meaningful 
behaviors? Is there a way to account for the constraining 
effects of social structure without demeaning or diminishing 
human subjectivity? And finally, does a dialectical position 
commit us to a non-weighted causal circle in which 
everything is equally capable of causing everything else?!22! 
Let us address these issues as they appear in Seductions of 
Crime by Jack Katz (1988). 


Section 4: Structuralism And Subjectivism in 
Seductions Of Crime 


Seductions of Crime is a sophisticated existential, 
phenomenological, and sociological treatment of criminality. 
As social phenomenology, it is concerned with the lived 
experience of criminals, particularly with the feelings and 
moral emotions that animate and guide criminal action 
(e.g., rage, humiliation, thrills, arrogance, and vengeance). 
Building on the theme of intentionality, Katz's (1988) book 
tells us what people are trying to do when they commit 
crimes. Arm in arm with these phenomenological and 
teleological concerns is an ontology of human striving which 
suggests that criminals are engaged in transcendent efforts 
to resurrect and maintain a sense of purpose and moral 
respectability. 


Katz relies on an analytically inductive ethnographic 
methodology to get back "to the things themselves." This 
method begins with concrete, socially situated experiences. 
Only after analyzing those experiences does the inductive 
methodologist build more abstract theoretical models of 
social life. As such, we confront the unusual yet tantalizing 
possibility that Katz's inductive phenomenology is more 
empirical than its theoretical counterparts (e.g., theories 
with blanket assumptions about human nature or the social 
order). 


Seductions of Crime offers a serious challenge to the 
widespread view that criminals are primarily involved in 
materialistic/utilitarian pursuits, or that their crimes 
necessarily presuppose a break with communal values. 
Contrary to much conventional wisdom (e.g., Wolfgang and 
Ferracuti, 1967), Katz's evidence suggests that many 
persons involved in crime are defending rather than defying 
communal values (1988: 18), and in opposition to the facile 


yet seductive view that criminals are pursuing pleasure 
(Samenow, 1984; Walters and White, 1989), Katz 
demonstrated that hedonism often functions as a screen for 
deeper motives: specifically, the negation or transvaluation 
of reason and conventional expectations, the purpose being 
to solidify one's transcendent status as a "badass" ora 
"street elite." Pleasure, on this view, is a derived rather than 
a primary motive. It serves as a vehicle for identity 
construction and should not be interpreted as an end in 
itself. 


Each of us has an experience of subjectivity that we 
enact in specific sociocultural contexts. We experience 
Subjectivity in the form of love and hate, fear and 
fellowship, anger and affection, righteousness and 
humiliation. The question, then, is not whether subjectivity 
exists, but whether and how criminology will choose to deal 
with it. 


This raises the question: How can subjective and 
structural factors be connected while paying heed to firmly 
established findings? For example, let us suppose that 
unemployment was firmly established as a non-spurious 
"background" correlate of crime. What do we know about 
the unemployed persons' experience (much less the 
unemployed criminals' experience)? How does the 
experience relate to changes in identity? Does it provide an 
incentive to transcend an inferior status, with crime as the 
vehicle for transcendence, or to resignation and despair? 
These are experiential questions. Beyond them is an 
empirical concern. How do we account for the fact that 
some unemployed persons commit crimes while many 
others do not? Even when established as a "cause" of crime 
by the standard of non-spuriousness (Hirschi and Selvin, 
1973), there is still a large number of persons exposed to 
the causal stimuli who never commit crimes. 


The relevance of Katz's work to this article is obvious, 
given his rich exploration of subjective themes. But a more 
explicit link appears in the following statement: 


my objective is to demonstrate that a theory of moral self 
transcendence can make comprehensible the minutia of 
experiential details in the phenomenal foreground as well as 
explain the general conditions that are most commonly 
found in the social background of these forms of criminality 
(Katz, 1988: 10). 


This passage suggests that Seductions of Crime is 
concerned with some kind of reconciliation of subjective 
(phenomenal foreground) and structural (social background) 
themes. There are, however, several issues which require 
Clarification, issues that extend and amplify our earlier 
discussion. Specifically, there is the issue of theoretical 
priority between structural and subjective factors, the 
related empirical problem of whether subjective or 
structural factors explain the most variance in criminal 
behaviors, and the "Holy Grail" problem of whether a 
combined structural/subjective model can actually tell us 
why one person commits a crime while a similarly 
situated/motivated person does not. 


Katz's resolution of this issue is contained in his request 
"that empirical research turn the direction of inquiry around 
to focus initially on the foreground, rather than on the 
background of crime" (p. 4). This passage urges us to begin 
with the foreground and only then try to account for the 
background variables. Katz argued that 


by making the understanding of criminal experience the first 
priority, we do not abandon inquiry into the relation of 
demographic and socioeconomic factors to crime. On the 
contrary, we discover phenomenologically grounded leads 
to a comprehensive theory (Katz, 1988: 43-44, see also 328, 
note 59). 


Given criminology's neglect of the subjective 
foreground, this is both reasonable and agreeable. It is 
refreshing to see arguments highlighting the importance of 
transcendental and teleological motivations and ways in 
which those motives translate into sensual seductions to 
engage in deviant/criminal projects. 


Despite Katz's claim readers (at least, these readers) 
are left with an inconsistent emphasis regarding the causal 
status of background variables. For example, after rejecting 
traditional attempts to locate the "ultimate causes criminal 
behavior in the conditions of urban, minority group, 
adolescent poverty" (Katz, 1988: 154), Katz argued 
(sensibly, in our opinion) that "the search for causally 
essential background conditions does not stop with poverty, 
ethnic minority status, adolescence, or even urban location" 
(1988: 162). The phrase suggests that variables like poverty 
and urban location are relevant but incomplete. On the next 
page, however, the author dismissed "the long standing 
association in the United States of street elites with urban, 
ethnic minority, adolescent poverty groups as causally 
spurious" (1988: 163). In Katz's interpretation, what is 
"essential" and "necessary" is an additional background 
variable: the existence of persons of a "culture humbled at 
the prospect of entering modern, rationalized society" 
(1988: 163). This culture, Katz suggested, is constituted by 
rural urban migrations, and by the continuous caste 
segregation of blacks. 


There is something missing in this account, and it is the 
deeper processual backgrounds that gave rise to mobility 
and heterogeneity in the first place. To gain a sense of this 
deep background, we provide a stepwise causal scheme 
that (a) incorporates and integrates several different 
background variables and (b) provides a structural 
background capable of interacting with the rich foreground 
experiences described by Katz. In doing so, we suggest that 


criminology deepen its understanding of the structural 
background as well as the subjective foreground of crime: 


- After World War II, technological changes in 
agriculture pushed many small farmers, including blacks, off 
Small rural farms. Many headed for large cities in search of 
union work in factories involved with goods production. 
(Background variables = technology, migration, and 
urbanization.) 


- During this period, there was a tremendous shift in 
the economy from the production of goods to the production 
of services and information. These are the only sectors of 
the labor market to have expanded in the past 40 years. 
(Background variable = change in the mode of production.) 


- Between, 1950 and, 1980, the number of working 
mothers tripled. Economic pressures on household income 
pushed women into the workplace, and 85% of women with 
school age children have full or part time jobs. (Background 
variable = gender and labor market redefinition.) 


- It was women, not blacks who took jobs in the service 
and information industries (e.g., secretaries, typists, 
bookkeepers, tellers, receptionists, dental and medical 
assistants, and so on). (Background variable = racial and 
gender discrimination/segregation.) 


- The interaction between migration, urbanization, 
changes in the mode of production, and changes in gender 
and racial structures, produced an underclass of 
impoverished blacks in urban ghettos. The growth of these 
ghettos coincides with the rise in urban crime rates. 
(Background variable = poverty.) 


This abbreviated causal model (for extended analyses, 
see Harris, 1981; Walker, 1985; Magid and McKelvey, 1989; 
Wilson, 1987) suggests that there is considerable disruption 
in the background, and it is against such disruptions that we 


can interpret the fiercely heroic displays of domination that 
Katz found in the phenomenal foreground of "badasses" and 
"street elites. "[30! 


Note the point with respect to background variables: 
Rather than being seen as discrete entities, they are now 
viewed as part of a process which ties them to changes in 
the modes of production and reproduction and 
demonstrates their interactive nature (Messerschmidt, 
1986). Perhaps the desire to distance crime from poverty or 
urbanization reflects Katz's sensitivity to overdetermination 
by the background, which is understandable, given his 
desire to emphasize the integrity of sensual dynamics in the 
foreground. Whatever the motive, we suggest that the 
argument is taken too far when it dismisses precisely the 
sorts of variables that provide the structural context for 
foreground experiences, thus enabling social science to 
offer a hermeneutic that makes experience both 
phenomenologically and sociologically intelligible. 


At this point, let us step back and address the issue of 
theoretical priority. Which of our two analytical categories 
(structural or subjective, background or foreground) is more 
important? And does it really matter? 


Section 5: Where to Begin: Structuralism or 
Subjectivity? 


Marx long ago argued that social existence determined 
consciousness, a theme that has guided a considerable 
amount of sociological analysis (our own included, e.g., 
Lynch and Groves, 1989; Groves and Sampson, 1986, 1987). 
When social scientists oriented to materialist causal theory 
(which must be distinguished from materialist/monetary 
incentives) argue that ideas can be traced to the structuring 
power of economic and ecological backgrounds, they are 
not committed to the position that ideas exert no influence 
on social life: There is always feedback between 
socioeconomic structures and the ideas which exist in those 
structures. Nor are they committed to the view that material 
structures determine and explain any and all ideas ina 
given society. Finally, materialists are not committed to a 
transhistorical "law" regarding the explanatory prowess of 
economic (or any other) variables. On the contrary, 
materialist assumptions serve only as working hypotheses 
and are always open to empirical test. What the materialist 
is committed to is the view that the force exerted by 
structures and ideas has not in fact been equal, that 
economic and ecological structures have exerted the more 
profound influence on the structural/subjective causal 
matrix in modern America (Harris, 1981; Harris, 1978 and 
Ewen, 1976). Prima facie evidence for this position are 
variations in the form which crime takes throughout the 
class structure, which, in our view, is best explained with 
reference to class/race/gender determined opportunities to 
commit crimes and by class/race/gender related obstacles 
to spiritual and economic satisfaction. 


One is left with the impression that Seductions of Crime 
eschews materialism in both its philosophical and economic 
meanings. On one hand, it seems to support a materialist 


Causal theory premised on the differential distribution of 
incentives and disincentives to crime as these are 
distributed across the class structure (Katz, 1988: 316); on 
the other hand, it wishes to distance itself from the 
determinism implied in opportunity theories like Merton's 
(1938) and from theories like Shaw and McKay's (1942) 
which relate crime to ecology and demography (Katz, 1988: 
272). 


Perhaps Katz objects to explanations which depend on 
monetary incentives because he so effectively countered 
them elsewhere in the book. But showing that there are 
motives other than monetary ones, or that monetary 
motives may mask deeper motives, does not dismantle 
monetary motives altogether but places them in a more 
profound analytical context— one which opens the door to 
Katz's theory of moral self transcendence (1988: 10). 


Our own preference is to pay close attention to 
processes which give rise to socioeconomic and ecological 
backgrounds and to then interpret foreground experiences 
in light of our daily grind in the socially structured life world 
(Schutz, 1967). In this, we embrace materialist causal 
theory, which asks that we contextualize subjective 
experiences by situating them in their appropriate social 
and historical setting. But we are also indebted to the 
phenomenological axiom that consciousness is 
consciousness of something, which, like materialist causal 
theory, suggests that the phenomenal foreground is 
embedded in a situational and cultural context (Henry, 
1973: 445; Bannan, 1967: 9). But a preference is just that. 
One is equally justified in moving from foreground to 
background if so inclined. For that matter, one might focus 
on either the foreground or background exclusively; surely, 
there is room in the division of labor for both specialized and 
integrative intellectual styles. Problems occur when 
partisans for one position deny the validity or existence of 


their theoretical counterpart, a position which we rejected 
on both theoretical and empirical grounds. 


As Katz (1988: 312) notes: 


We may begin with the foreground, attempting to discover 
common or homogeneous criminal projects and to test 
explanations of the necessary and sufficient steps through 
which people construct given forms of crime. We may 
produce not just ad hoc bits of description or provocative 
anecdotes but a systematic empirical theory of crime — one 
that explains at the individual level the causal process of 
committing a crime and that accounts at the aggregate 
level for recurrently documented correlations with 
biographical and ecological background factors. 


This is an ambitious goal. It demands not only that we 
solve the macro-micro issue (e.g., see Alexander, 1987: 
374-80; Mills, 1977: 6; Taylor et al., 1973; Schwendinger and 
Schwendinger, 1985: xiv; Short, 1985; Coleman, 1986; Knorr 
Cetina and Mulkay, 1983; Wallace, 1981; Warriner, 1981) 
but that we satisfy the stringent causal requirement that our 
explanation include both the necessary and sufficient 
conditions of crime. It also implies that we will be able to 
answer a question that sociology has generally abandoned: 
why one person commits a crime, while a similarly situated 
person does not (see Katz, 1988: 4). 


If this goal is ambitious, it is also Unusual coming from a 
book steeped in phenomenology and existentialism, both of 
which are generally regarded as hostile to determinism 
(e.g., Sartre, 1966; Winch, 1958). . 


In our view, and for all its considerable contributions, 
Seductions of Crime promises more than can possibly be 
delivered, given the state of the art in social science. Most 
social and natural scientists have given up on necessary 
and sufficient causal criteria in favor of probabilistic models 


(Hirschi and Selvin, 1973, 114-41; Fay, 1980, 29-48; Capra, 
1983), and they have given up on determinism as well 
(Heisenberg, 1972; Macintyre, 1984; Groves, 1985). All in 
all, the sensual determinism of Katz's (1988) explanatory 
agenda reads like a curious attempt by an experiential 
phenomenologist to outgun positivism. 


What we can do, and what Seductions of Crime helps us 
do, is specify structural and subjective conditions in terms of 
escalating probabilities. That is, we can say that under 
structural condition A and subjective condition B, the 
likelihood that crime will occur is of a greater or lesser 
probability. But we are not remotely close to empirical laws 
of the form: Under phenomenological condition A, when a 
background condition B occurs, we will always have the 
criminal outcome C. As MacIntyre (1984: 88) noted in his 
review of the explanation issue, "The salient fact about the 
social sciences is the absence of the discovery of any law- 
like generalizations whatsoever," and this is true whether 
our methodology takes us from the bottom up (analytic 
induction) or from the top down (deduction nomology). 


Conclusion 


Social scientists confront at least two choices. First, an 
issue worthy of our time and efforts must be selected, and 
second, the tools which enable us to best address our 
selected issue must be chosen. The issues range from crime 
to sainthood, and the tools include theories, methods, and 
even entire disciplines, for psychology may shed light on 
problems for which sociology has no answers. 


Recent advances in sociological theory suggest that a 
multidimensional phenomenon like crime requires multiple 
tools and approaches if it is to be coherently interpreted 
(Alexander, 1987; Giddens, 1976; Collins, 1981; Knorr 
Cetina and Cicourel, 1981). But multidimensional and 
interdisciplinary efforts are rare in sociology and more so in 
criminology. The infrequent application of this intellectual 
style is most likely a function of professional training (Mills, 
1977), personal preference (Polyani, 1962), and/or general 
trends in the sociology of knowledge (Mannheim, 1936). 
Whatever the cause, theoretical and methodological 
specialization is the intellectual order of the day; this group 
uses empirical tools, that group ethnographic ones; 
sociologists work with aggregates, psychologists with 
individuals; statisticians work with numbers, theoreticians 
with concepts. Talking past one another is the rule rather 
than the exception. It often seems as though the Tower of 
Babel has been rebuilt as a college campus. 


Specialization certainly has its merits, and there are 
problems for which specialized approaches are well suited. 
Crime, however, is not one of them. Criminology should take 
subjective orientations seriously because people have them. 
Experiences, hopes, fears, memories of pain and suffering 
exist, as do happiness and jubilation. If these feelings and 
experiences are beyond the grasp of some particularistic 


vision of criminology, so much the worse for criminology. 
The same holds for structural orientations, which are 
important because people enact their subjectivity in specific 
social and historical contexts. Structural sociology is 
charged with the analysis of those contexts. To dismiss them 
is to dismiss the very circumstances which create, reflect, 
sustain, enhance, and/or diminish subjectivity. 


Interdisciplinary bridges must be built to effectively 
integrate structural and subjective themes. Given the 
fragmentary and overly specialized nature of social science 
generally, such bridge building seems well worth the effort. 


PART THREE: CRIME, DEVIANCE AND 
THE HUMAN CONDITION* 


Introduction by Nancy K. Frank 


*Based on a paper "Casey Groves and the Human Spirit" 
presented to the Annual Meeting of the American Society of 
Criminology, November, 1991. 


THE WORK of Walter Byron Groves defies easy 
categorization. He was an avid reader of Marx, but he was 
not a Marxist. He was a scholar of Hegel, but he was not an 
Hegelian. He shared many of Sartre's concerns, but he was 
not an existentialist. And yet he was all of these. Not only 
did he borrow ideas from diverse sources, his ability to find 
underlying themes in seemingly diverse works was one of 
his gifts. If Casey was anything, he was an eclectic 
dialectician. Whether he was reading Marx or Freud, 
Durkheim or Weber, Nietzsche or Dostoyevsky, he was 
continually searching for new ways of understanding the 
contradiction between freedom and culture. For Casey the 
dialectician, the ultimate contradiction was the contradiction 
inherent in the human spirit itself. 


This theme inspired Casey's best and most genuine 
work. The closing line of one of his papers summarizes as 
well as anything Casey's life project. "This, then, is our task: 
to ascertain how much constraint, freedom, conformity, and 
flexibility are compatible with our social and psychological 
well-being" (Groves 1983, 47). He was fascinated with the 
problem of finding some healthy accommodation between 
freedom and culture, between the demands of the human 
Spirit to be free and the spirit's equally incessant demands 
to be part of a social group. This work was also a personal 
expression of discovery. Casey recognized that the solution 
to this contradiction is a profoundly personal choice, but 


that the choices individuals make are influenced by 
interactions with others. These were the problems that 
inspired him. 


In this paper | explore Casey's writing on the subject of 
the human spirit, especially in the dialectical conflict 
between the demands of the spirit for freedom and for 
social interaction. In these works, one does not find a 
prescription for happiness. One does discover, however, a 
powerful and heroic personal example in the life and work of 
Casey Groves. 


Freedom and the Human Spirit 


Freedom is a theme that arises frequently in Casey's 
work. Casey's fascination with Freud came from his deepest 
conviction that Freud correctly understood the need to be 
free. The spirit strives to be free, to explore, to experience, 
to create, to live free of strictures and structures. The spirit 
seeks expansion and power. The id pulses to be free, to 
satiate bodily appetites, to dance, both physically and 
intellectually. For Casey, the free human spirit is powerful 
and beautiful. 


| recall the enormous pleasure he took in watching his 
children at play. He would marvel at their energy (which he 
always characterized as "good energy") and their pure 
delight in exercising the urge to run, laugh, or scream in 
pleasure. His delight was more than the delight of any proud 
and loving father. He also took intellectual pleasure in 
seeing a living human before the demands of culture had a 
chance to close down the child's excitement in experience 
and stimulation. 


One reason Freud was So interesting to Casey was 
because he understood the type of suffering Freud speaks of 
on avery personal level. Casey was very much in tune with 
his own desires to be free. He could be profoundly conscious 
of the ways in which he repressed urges in favor of society's 
demands. Casey's own insistent appetites served to 
constantly remind him of the Freudian dilemma of which he 
so frequently wrote. Culture (internalized as the superego) 
squeezed people dry unless one (through the ego) fought 
vigorously to defend some shred, some remnant of 
individuality and personal survival. 


Human Spirit and the Need to be Unfree 


It is not just culture as an external and alien force that 
creates this conflict, however. Rather, the reason culture is 
SO powerful is that it feeds on the human spirit's own need 
for recognition and social interaction. While longing to be 
free, the human spirit is also inherently social. If Casey saw 
the human spirit as essentially playful, it was a spirit that 
wanted to play with others. People need other people. 


In "Crime and Human Nature: A Marxist Perspective," 
written with Gregory Grose, they assert that there is a basic 
human need for recognition. "Each of us has an inborn and 
socially reinforced need for recognition" (p. 146). The 
human spirit longs for recognition, for a feeling of one-ness 
with something or someone external to the individual. For 
most people, the need for recognition is fulfilled through 
social interaction, but social interaction necessarily requires 
restraints on freedom. With Freud, Casey understood that 
“children learn to earn recognition by succumbing to 
parental commands" (p. 153). These lessons are then 
generalized to other relationships and to society generally. 


Interacting with others inevitably results in other putting 
demands on the individual. Conflict is, as Freud notes, 
"fatefully inevitable" (Groves and Greif, p. 83). The 
individual must give up freedom in order to fulfill the need 
for recognition by others, but in doing so, the individual will 
never feel entirely free. 


In "Freud and Freedom," Groves and Greif (1987) 
characterize Freud's discussion of the ego by noting that the 
"ego is firmly wedged between a rock and a hard place" (p. 
73). The rock of Id pulses to be free, to satiate bodily 
appetites, and to hell with culture. But the Id presses 
against the hard wall of the superego which demands 
restraint and conformity. 


In "Freud and Freedom" Groves and Greif explored 
Freud's assertions about the "kind of freedom [that] is 
possible in the midst of so much constraint" (p. 83). They 
note that Freud saw the processes of repression and 
instinctual renunciation as good because it made civilization 
possible. They also cite Freud's assertions that a person 
cannot escape the determinisms of instinct without giving in 
to culture and developing an ego built on the foundation of 
civilization. 


What Freud seems to be saying is this: if only we could 
be human without being human, we could achieve human 
happiness without the suffering that is necessary to being 
human. But there is no possibility of that. We conclude, 
then, that for Freud the small quantum of freedom that can 
be achieved in the social condition is more than might be 
achieved outside it (Groves and Greif 1987, 88). 


Casey takes these ideas one step further in his analysis 
of Dostoyevsky's Notes from the Underground. 


Lessons from Underground 


For me, Casey's paper on the psychological and spiritual 
contortions of the Underground Man is sheer genius. 
"Refracted through the lens of [the Underground Man's] 
illness are the age-old problems of individuality, deviance, 
conformity, and authenticity" (Groves 1983, 3). While these 
problems are clearly as old as the ages, as Casey professes, 
this is also a list of Casey's intellectual interests. This is the 
fuel for his white-hot intellectual passions. In the 
Dostoyevsky paper, these interests all converge. 


In the paper, Casey exposes the internal turmoil of the 
Underground Man. He explores the depths of madness that 
results when a man attempts to deny his own humanity by 
denying the need for others. Through the neurosis of the 
Underground Man, Casey reveals what happens to a person 
who tries to opt out of the inherent contradiction in the 
human spirit. He discovers that anyone who tries to resolve 
the dilemma between freedom and culture by rejecting 
culture and social interaction risks a life of paralysis and 
self-contempt. 


Again, he points out the eternal paradox of the human 
spirit. Man is freedom, and yet because of his fears, 
anxieties, and weaknesses, does everything in his power to 
hold that freedom at bay. The UM [Underground Man] insists 
that this freedom is man's special "privilege, the primary 
distinction between him and other animals" (1, 76), and yet 
this great potential and privilege is continually squandered 
through what Fromm (1969) calls our "Escape from 
Freedom" (p. 5). 


Casey knows why we squander our freedom. Casey 
understands that this flight from freedom is as much a part 
of the human spirit as the urge for freedom. It is this 
understanding that the Underground Man lacks. And so 


Casey pities the Underground Man who sneers down his 
nose at normal men who too readily give up this unique 
human freedom. 


While Casey rejects the ethic of the Underground Man, 
understands his illness, and pities him, he too never felt 
quite comfortable with the surrender of the free spirit, the 
sacrifice of freedom to culture. In a word, and this is the 
positive pole of the paradox — man is freedom; man is 
possibility. 


Enter socialization, repression, and neurosis" (emphasis 
added, Groves 1983, 7). The adjectives that Casey uses to 
describe culture betray his basic allegiance to freedom over 
culture. Culture "pounds" the individual. Culture "wages 
war" with natural impulses and individuality. Culture cripples 
the individual. Quoting Nietzsche, Casey writes (Groves 
1983, 10): 


We have here the underbelly of morality, described by 
Nietzsche (1966:101-102) as follows: 


Consider any morality with this is mind: [it] teaches hatred 
of "letting-go," of any all [sic: call] to great freedom, and 
implants the need for limited horizons and the nearest of 
tasks — teaching narrowing of our perspective, and thus in 
a certain sense stupidity as a condition of life and growth. 


Casey felt these effects of culture like the pricking of a 
needle. And yet, he recognized the necessity, indeed the 
human-ness, of this "underbelly" of culture. It is, after all, 
culture that humans have created. In some way, we have 
built not just what we deserve, but what we want. Drawing 
on his reading of Ernest Becker, Casey observes: the "simple 
fact is that man will choke on too much experience because 
he cannot handle too much freedom" (Groves 1983, 8). 


Culture must free one from freedom, which make 
socialization to cultural norms a double-edged sword. On the 


one hand, it is this which gives us an ego or self — again, 
the task of culture: to spare the individual hesitation and 
indecision, to provide a detailed map of appropriate 
conduct. But there is a down side to this story, and that is 
that this smooth functionality and moral complacency 
demands that "man achieves a serious constriction of the 
world and of himself" (Becker, 1971:178). "...[EJach of us 
represses himself in some way in order to assure successful 
(unproblematic) social participation" (Groves 1983, 9-11). 


Discovering the Synthesis 


Having identified "the problem" of the human spirit, and 
exploring different facets of that problem as expressed in 
the works of Freud, Marx, Sartre, Becker, Nietzsche, and 
others, Casey occasionally took the opportunity to explore 
solutions to the problem. In his paper on the Underground 
Man, Casey clearly rejects the solution of the underground, 
of rejection of all attachments to culture. The answer must 
lie somewhere else. 


In Freud and Freedom, Groves and Greif explore a 
variety of "solutions" to the dilemma posed by the human 
Spirit's two natures. Here, they explore the psychoanalytic 
solution of insight and self-reflection and judge it too be 
unrealistic. Coming to an awareness of our desires may well 
put us at odds with society. Translated into more personal 
terms, psychoanalytic insight may spawn resentment 
toward parents, spouse, friends—anyone who stands 
between us and the realization of our freshly discovered 
needs and desires. Nor should it be surprising that this 
solution would be rejected as unrealistic. It offers no solution 
for balancing the twin needs of the spirit and emphasizes 
freedom while underestimating the powerful urges to make 
peace with the world at enormous costs. 


But perhaps there are other "solutions" which allow 
persons to minimize soul-searching and the effort and error 
it often entails. By "other" solutions we mean collective 
solutions which allow persons a greater measure of 
satisfaction yet do not presuppose a split between the 
individual and society. 


Casey recognized the potentially enormous power of 
religion as a collective solution to the dilemma of the human 
spirit. But like many of the great theorists he read with such 
passion — like Marx, Freud, and Nietzsche — Casey could 


not accept the religious solution personally, nor could he 
endorse it as a solution during this essentially secular age. 
Rejecting both psychoanalysis and religion at a single 
stroke, Groves and Greif (1987, 99) declare: 


There is a sense, then, in which psychoanalysis is 
symptomatic of an individualistic or alienated era, is a kind 
of interim measure designed to plug gaps left open when 
collective solutions are (1) weak or on the wane [as in 
modern secular society] or (2) overbearing and antiquated, 
as is the case with religion as traditionally defined. 


With Freud, however, they conclude that "social 
solutions which ignore individual needs and desires are 
bound to exact a price in terms of individual happiness" 
(Groves and Greif 1987, 99). 


One solution that | believe Casey came to endorse was 
the surrender to love. All love is neurotic. But it is a healthy 
neurosis. The experience of love contains within it the 
paradox of the human spirit. True love requires a merging of 
two selves. The "obsessive neurotic yearns for a total 
dissolution of the boundary between self and other, 
between ego and object ..." (p. 16). The normal neurosis of 
two people in love is not far from this obsession. For 
someone who is obsessed with the idea of freedom, 
however, even this normal neurosis is frightening and 
somehow dirty. 


The Underground Man, for example, "will not permit his 
ego to vanish into anything" (p. 16). Casey called this a 
"defiant defense of freedom." Casey describes the 
Underground Man's "grotesque encounter" with Liza. "In the 
end Liza herself came to represent that most detested 
element of the UM's own personality; his ever-feared ability 
to deceive himself, to negate his will," that is, to give up his 
freedom (Groves 1983, 25). Because of this unwillingness to 
give up what he understands as freedom, the Underground 


Man dooms himself to a much more constraining prison. He 
fails to see that he has simply traded one form of unfreedom 
for another. 


Love is both constraining and freeing. Moreover, it is 
freeing in two senses. Love is freeing in the opportunity it 
provides to express the playfulness and creativity of the 
human spirit. It is also freeing because it is freely chosen. 
No one can make you fall in love. And while falling in love 
may never feel chosen, it must be freely chosen if it is to 
qualify as love at all. 


Another solution Casey explored was to be found in the 
structure of society itself. Casey was always an optimist. In 
his personal life, this optimism was expressed in his natural 
tendency to find the good in people, even in those he 
despised. His continuing fascination with Marxist theory 
was, at least in part, an expression of Utopian strivings, 
which, though he proclaimed all Utopian solutions to be 
simple-minded, he nonetheless seemed to long for. One of 
Casey's contributions to our understanding of the human 
spirit and the human condition was his connection of the 
personal struggle against culture and the political struggle 
against oppression. 


Just as there is a delicate balance between controlling 
one's passions and fighting on their behalf insofar as the 
individual is concerned, so too is the balance a delicate one 
for society. Go too far in the direction of permissiveness, 
arrange social structures so as to accommodate the Id, and 
we run the risk of undermining all that civilization has thus 
far accomplished. On the other hand, shutting off avenues 
for instinctual release will exact its own price in the form of 
increased guilt and neuroses (Groves and Greif 1987, 89) 


Again, Casey's analysis of the Underground Man serves 
to highlight these dilemmas. He notes that one of the 
lessons to be drawn from the sickness of the Underground 


Man is that too much "unbelief" is a bad thing. "But there is 
a flip side to this issue, and it concerns the problem of those 
who believe so freely and willingly that they risk a loss of 
self in the opposite direction: in the direction of over 
conformity. With this we are back to our critique of the 
normal man..." (p. 45). "[P]ersons exhibit a need for 
unfreedom, a seemingly inexhaustible capacity to succumb 
to authoritarian structures" (p. 45). This is the capacity that 
we explored in our paper on the organizational pervert, who 
finds recognition in the rigid compliance to organizational 
norms (Frank and Groves 19?7). It is also the capacity that 
Casey observed in authoritarian political structures. These 
are the insights that he admired in Wilhelm Reich's book, 
Listen Little Man. 


Casey remained hopeful that one day society would 
evolve in such a way that it would offer people both safety 
and freedom. At the end of "Freud and Freedom," he 
expresses this optimism: "Perhaps there will come a time 
when culture at large will acknowledge the Freudian lesson 
by integrating human needs and wants such that freedom 
and happiness will be found in the social condition rather 
than in spite of it" (Groves and Greif 1987, 99-100). This is 
the freedom envisioned by a Marx or a Durkheim, both of 
whom believed that the individual and society could be 
reconciled, that alienation could be overcome, and that this 
reconciliation would restore to man his "species-being" 
(Marx) and allow for reintegration into the "collective 
conscience" (Durkheim). 


Casey was also a profoundly ethical person. Not ethical 
in the sense of following some externally defined set of 
rules, but ethical in the sense that he agreed with the 
existentialists that "authenticity" was the highest form of 
ethics. There are many for whom Sartre's model of 
authenticity and its attendant "anguished responsibility" 
would be a disaster. Better to cower behind religion or 


science, for once it is acknowledged that we are free to 
choose, we must also recognize that we are not free not to 
choose, To enter that void takes a certain kind of hardening, 
a kind of character that many would just as soon avoid. As 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, and even Marx have shown, men 
have a need for a metaphysic, and this need could be 
considered as much an "ontological reality" as Sartre's 
existential freedom. The intellectual strong men Sartre 
seeks are probably few and far between (Groves and 
Newman 1983, 176-177). 


| do not intend to psychoanalyze Casey, but | cannot 
help but believe that in his personal search for a synthesis 
between freedom and culture, Casey strove to be one of 
Sartre's "strong men." Ultimately, Casey believed that the 
only possible freedom for humans, the only true freedom or 
healthy and joyful freedom, is to have the strength (or will) 
to choose which truths to believe, which symbols to adopt 
as one's own. This is the basis for his concern for 
authenticity. In general we either draw self-esteem from 
sources external to us (parents, friends, nurturant symbol 
systems), or are so "centered" psychologically that we can 
generate our own criterion of value Most of us rely on the 
former solution, which is only to be expected" (Groves 1983, 
36). 


This was what Casey referred to as normal neurosis. He 
never belittled those who chose the "safe" route of "tucking 
themselves into culture." For himself, however, culture 
extracted too great a price. This safe solution to the 
dilemma of the human spirit demanded that he give up too 
much of himself. He notes that the Underground Man also 
rejects this safe route, but, he notes, "Now we see that any 
creative effort to generate and maintain an idiosyncratic 
identity is doomed to crumble under the weight of [the 
Underground Man's] overbearing consciousness because it 


would require an ability to believe in himself" (emphasis in 
original, Groves 1983, 40). 


This leap of faith — the ability to believe in oneself — 
was, for Casey, the only means of acquiring any real 
measure of freedom. This is the creative freedom of the 
genius, the conviction that one is on the right path if only 
because one is still walking. He recognized that this solution 
was like walking a tightrope, however. Believing in oneself 
requires an enormous burden of consciousness. If ones faith 
should falter, the genius might quickly be doomed to the 
pathetic non-life of the Underground Man. 


Conclusion 


"Let us freely admit that non-reflective immersion in 
collective meaning structures [culture] does exact its price 
in terms of an individual-for-social-self trade-off" (Groves 
1983, 46). It was this freedom-price that Casey was 
personally unwilling to pay. But the piper always demands 
payment in some other form. The price of reflection is the 
price of consciousness itself, with all the anxiety and sense 
of separateness that it entails. 


It is also the essence of the existential choice. Give up 
too much freedom, and one is doomed to a life a grey 
sullenness and emptiness. In its extreme, such a surrender 
of freedom creates authoritarian impulses, smothering other 
people's efforts to accommodate the twin demands of the 
human spirit. Demand too much freedom, and one risks 
losing all meaningful interaction with others. Nihilism, 
psychosis and psychopathy are the ultimate costs of this 
solution. 


Underlining this theme, Casey opens the Conclusion to 
the paper on Notes from the Underground with this quote 
from William James: 


There is really no scientific or other method by which men 
can steer safely between the opposite dangers of believing 
too much or of believing too little. To face such dangers Is 
apparently our duty, and to hit the right channel between 
them is the measure of our wisdom as men. 


Casey almost admired those lucky souls who were able 
to live with normal neurosis, cheerful and happy, repressing 
without too much pain to themselves or others. He clearly 
saw this solution as preferable to the overbearing 
conformity of the authoritarian solution. At the same time, 
however, he demanded more of himself — conviction, 


authenticity and consciousness. Anyone who knew Casey 
well knew that he experienced the pain that this solution 
entails. But it was this freedom that made Casey Casey. It 
was this freedom of spirit that made dozens of people look 
upon Casey as their best friend. With the spirit and 
playfulness of a child, he exerted his own enormous "good 
energy" for the benefit of all those who knew and loved him. 
Because he lived life so freely, Casey's spirit is still among 
us. We have all learned from him, even though most of us 
can never hope to walk the path he chose. 
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Introduction 


The purpose of this essay is to examine and critically 
assess Freud's views on determinism and freedom. In a 
recent discussion of psychoanalysis and determinism, Evans 
(1985: 339-365) addressed this issue in a general 
philosophical context, discussing terms such as reasons, 
causes, and meaningful behaviors. Freud himself, however, 
preferred to confine general questions concerning human 
existence to the practical struggle for happiness or 
satisfaction, and it is within this context that we explore his 
views on human freedom. Simply stated, then, our purpose 
in this essay is (1) to see how large a slice of freedom Freud 
cares to offer us; (2) to critically assess the type of freedom 
envisioned by Freud; and (3) to ask whether we might be 
better off without freedom of this sort. 


While no one doubts the importance of clinical 
applications, neo-Freudian restrictions on the use of the 
terms freedom and autonomy tend to draw attention away 
from larger cultural issues which Freud addressed at great 
length (Freud, 1972; 1930). Along these lines Jacoby (1983: 
xi) argues that "Freud himself valued psychoanalysis more 
as a general theory of civilization than as an individual 
treatment," and goes so far as to suggest that the 
contemporary preoccupation with clinical questions 
represents a repression of psychoanalysis by 
psychoanalysts. 


With this in mind we shall address issues which 
concerned Freud the social philosopher, and to do this 
properly we must pay close attention to Freud's own 
writings. Specifically, this essay will review Freud's 
arguments to the effect that freedom is "located" in the ego, 
and spelling out his understanding of ego freedom will be 
the major focus of this paper. There is little doubt that Freud 


saw himself as a natural scientist, or that his view of psychic 
functioning was often mechanistic in the extreme. There is 
also little doubt that Freud qualifies his own mechanistic 
interpretations, especially when his discussion turns from 
depth psychology and a preoccupation with the unconscious 
to a concern with therapeutic techniques for strengthening 
the ego. Anna Freud pinpoints the early 1920s as the turning 
point in this regard, arguing that with the publication of 
"Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego" (1921) and 
"Beyond the Pleasure Principle" (1920) Freud's writings took 
a fresh direction in that "interest was definitely focused on 
the ego institutions" (A. Freud, 1982: 4). However, there is 
nothing so definitive as an epistemological break in Freud, 
and to the end he saw psychoanalysis as a natural science. 
Let us assume for a moment that Freud's scientific self- 
understanding is correct: can we meaningfully speak of 
freedom while operating within this paradigm? 


The quick answer is no, and there are plenty of 
passages to suggest that Freud saw no possibility that a free 
or autonomous ego might exist. When writing in this frame 
of mind Freud sees the ego as a kind of vacant intersection 
for conflicting urges of varying frequency and intensity. The 
following passage highlights both Freud's belief that 
psychoanalysis is a science and the way in which this belief 
carries over to a deterministic view of consciousness: 


The hypothesis we have adopted of a physical apparatus 
extended in space, expediently put together, developed by 
the exigencies of life, which give rise to the phenomena of 
consciousness only at one particular point and under certain 
conditions — this hypothesis has put us in a position to 
establish psychology on the foundations similar to those of 
any other science, such, for instance, as physics (Freud, 
1940a: 196). 


This is hardly an isolated passage, and in The Question 
of Lay Analysis Freud (1926: 23) carries this position to its 
logical conclusion, arguing that the distinction between 
mind and matter is spurious, that knowledge will someday 
"lead from organic biology and chemistry to the field of 
neurotic phenomenon." 


In a more specific description Freud characterizes 
consciousness as "a hierarchy of superordinated and 
subordinated agents, a labyrinth of impulses striving 
independently of one another towards action, corresponding 
with the multiplicity of instincts and of relations with the 
outer world, many of which are antagonistic and 
incompatible" (Freud, 1917: 141). In this particular paper, 
"One of the Difficulties of Psychoanalysis," Freud's stated 
intent is to deliver "the self-love of humanity" a knockout 
punch by adding psychoanalysis to cosmology and 
Darwinian biology as the third great executioner of 
autonomous consciousness. Consciousness, on this view, is 
epiphenomenal, a mere conduit for a "transposition of 
energy in the inside of the apparatus" (Freud, 1900: 54), all 
of which led Freud to conclude that consciousness was a 
derivative part of the psyche, that "the ego is really 
something superficial and the Id something deeper" (Freud, 
1926: 196). 


Then there is the famous horse and rider analogy. This 
metaphorical allusion to the roles played by various parts of 
the psyche appears more than once in Freud's writings, and 
each time the ego is equated with the rider who, "if he is not 
to be parted from his horse, is obliged to guide it where it 
wants to go; so in the same way the ego is in the habit of 
transforming the id's will into action as if it were its own" 
(Freud, 1932: 25). The judgment is damning and implication 
clear: the ego is held hostage by higher (or "lower") powers 
such that, as the saying goes, the id pulls the strings and 
consciousness dances. In one of his more trenchant 


passages Freud argues that the ego is "not only a helper to 
the Id; it is also a submissive slave who courts his master's 
love" (Freud, 1932: 56). The sum and substance of Freud's 
position as outlined here is that "the ego is not master in its 
own house" (Freud, 1917: 143). 


But what of the "free decision" concerning which urges 
to pursue in the first place? What (or who) does the 
deciding? Is a decision nothing more than a unification of 
energy along one path of interest over others brought about 
by the confrontation of a variety of urges or interests which 
just happen to "make an appearance" in the ego? More 
specifically, how are we to make sense of the ego's role in 
“bringing into confrontation" a variety of urges? As we shall 
see in the next section, Freud makes clear that it is by 
bringing these urges to consciousness. But consciousness 
has been dethroned, and it is not at all clear how rerunning 
urges through the "eye of the ego" puts them in any better 
position to confront one another. 


In addressing these issues we Shall have to embellish 
Freud's account of the ego. If "seeing" leads to some other 
function which then changes things, what is that function? It 
is difficult to appreciate the implicit Freudian position that 
seeing, qua seeing, can allow conflicting urges to resolve 
themselves. What is required is a phenomenology of 
psychoanalytic insight which makes clear that this "seeing" 
is active as well as passive, that awareness of these urges is 
a medium in which, or by means of which, a variety of urges 
can contact one another in ways in which they cannot in 
memory or in some other part of the system "away" from 
consciousness. In other words, this mode of consciousness 
has to be shown to be the basis for integrating urges with 
more coherence than would be possible otherwise. As will 
become clear in the next section, if Freud's is to bea 
meaningful conception of freedom, there must be a subject 
capable of self-selection among the various urges 


themselves. Without some such potential there can be no 
freedom, and "clearly, a psychotherapy based on the 
conviction that freedom is an illusion is handicapped from 
the beginning" (Wilson, 1981: 53-54). 


There is no doubt that the ego can be treated quite 
harshly by the id and/or superego, that it can even inflict 
deformities on itself, as the neurotic misuses of defense 
mechanisms makes clear (see especially Anna Freud, 1982). 
It is also clear that even the most charitable reading of 
freedom and flexibility into Freud must face up to a host of 
ever-present determinisms; the id and superego will never 
drop away as they do in some of the more extreme versions 
of existentialism. And yet, as the epigram to this section 
suggests, Freud's mechanistic account of the ego, which has 
been interpreted as a "non-entity... for which there remains 
no autonomous function" (Rank, 19# : 4) may not be his last 
word on the subject. Freud has been criticized on any 
number of occasions for his determinism, and the account 
presented thus far has led certain prominent observers to 
accuse him of an overly simplistic positivism. Add to this 
criticism the fact that Freud's mechanistic abolition of the 
ego flies in the face of his whole therapeutic project — in his 
words to strengthen "the relative strength of the ego 
organization" — and we have an ambiguity in Freud which 
sees persons as free and developing subjects with some 
hand in their self-creation on the one hand, and as passive 
and inert objects embedded in a swirling "labyrinth of 
impulses" (Freud, 1917: 141) on the other. 


In seems, then, that Freud was not of one mind in his 
discussions of the ego, and it is difficult to reconcile his 
apparent preference for determinism with his own action- 
oriented prescription for therapeutic success, the goal of 
which is: 


[TJo restore the ego, to free it from its restrictions, and to 
give it back the command over the id which it has lost owing 
to its early repressions. It is for this one purpose that we 
carry out analysis, our whole technique Is directed toward 
this aim. We have to seek out the repressions... and urge 
the ego to correct them (Freud, 1926: 205). 


Thus, the problem to which we now devote attention is 
this: assuming the ego can find room to maneuver, just how 
far can it go in gaining command over the unconscious 
forces which threaten it with subversion? 


Let us be clear on this point: though Freud is a 
determinist in many respects, he does not throw up his 
hands and abandon the ego to the powerful forces of fate. 
The Freudian ego does have room to move, can develop 
greater degrees of flexibility and freedom. For all of Freud's 
stoical qualifications on both rationalism and the power of 
autonomous consciousness, something of the rationalist 
remains, and it is as a stepchild of the enlightenment that 
Freud (1932: 50) offers a cultivation of "the patient's ego- 
freedom" as his therapeutic goal. This "rationalist" 
dimension of psychoanalysis is evident in Freud's 
description of the ideal relationship between the ego and its 
adversaries (the superego and the id). To overcome these 
adversaries is "to strengthen the ego, to make it more 
independent of the superego, to widen its field of perception 
and enlarge its organization so that it can appropriate fresh 
portions of the id" (Freud, 1933: 80). In a word, the goal of 
therapy is to increase the relative strength of the ego, to 
Subject unconscious energies to the light of reason so that 
they might be brought under the ego's conscious control. 
This is the core formula for Freud's psychoanalytic version of 
enlightenment. It is summed up in the now famous Freudian 
prescription that "where id was, there go shall be" (Freud, 
1933: 80). 


As was suggested in section 1, dredging information up 
from the id is an insufficient condition for bringing the 
variety of urges into confrontation so that conflicts might be 
resolved. Rather, this information must be interpreted such 
that it can be integrated into the patient's life ina 
meaningful way, and the act of interpretation presupposes 
an executive capacity on the part of ego which accounts for 
the individual's ability to choose, to "find his own solutions" 
(Freud, 1916-1917: 433), all of which explains Freud's 
therapeutic mission of giving the patient "ego freedom to 
decide one way or the other" (Freud, 1932: 50). We have 
here in embryonic form of Otto Rank's "will psychology" and 
it is clear that for both Freud and Rank that a weak ego is 
not able to mediate between the id and reality, that its 
autonomy is diminished, and that a weak ego is "the 
essence of neurosis" (Freud, 1926: 241). That a strong ego 
is tied to an enhanced capacity for clear-headed decision 
making is evident in Freud's remarks on a hypothetical 
patient: "his ego has lost it unity, and for that reason his will 
has no unity either" (p. 221). 


Viewed from this angle, the mechanism by which 
freedom is achieved is therapeutically guided self-reflection, 
whose goal is to make conscious the unconscious 
determinisms that threaten the ego with subversion. Having 
accomplished this necessary condition for psychoanalytic 
cure, the next step is to put the ego in a position to assert 
itself, to organize the previously inaccessible material, and 
to overcome determinism by subjecting causal connections 
to rational scrutiny. Habermas sums this up by noting that 
the success of analytic insight is that it "affects the causality 
of the unconscious as such.... It owes its efficacy to 
overcoming causal connections themselves" (Habermas, 
1971: 271-272). 


With this it seems that we have come full circle. Where 
Freud began by discounting the power of consciousness, he 


ends with a bow to rationalism by acknowledging that 
knowledge and rational self-criticism can "set us free." True, 
this rational capacity may be feeble, and ego may be 
forever hedged in by a host of determinisms. Nonetheless, 
knowledge and critical self-reflection are the currency with 
which reason and freedom are purchased. As Freud (1926: 
256) put it, "in psychoanalysis there has existed from the 
very first an inseparable bond between cure and research. 
Knowledge brought the therapeutic success." One question 
remains: assuming that self-reflection is the mechanism by 
which freedom is obtained, what kind of payoff can we 
expect from an emancipated or strengthened ego? What is 
the best possible use to which such an ego might be put? To 
answer this question we shall have to entertain some brief 
remarks on what a "strengthened ego" Freud (1926: 205) 
might look like. 


First, it is clear that a successful ego has mastered any 
repressed materials which might cause it trouble or, to put it 
another way, that such an ego will have an open dialogue 
with its unconscious. In Freud's (1926: 220) words, an ego 
such as this will be able "to master the repressed material," 
a project which accounts for Rieff's (1979: 320) claim that 
being in touch with the unconscious was "the supreme 
mode of heightened self-consciousness" for Freud. 
Mastering these repressions also explains the 
psychoanalytic preoccupation with early childhood 
experiences. Because the child's ego is as yet undeveloped, 
his id is repressed long before ego can advance arguments 
in its favor. 


Step one, then, is to face up to one's id and either (1) 
fight on its behalf, or (2) maturely resign oneself to 
accommodating the id to whatever demands reality has 
placed upon it, which brings us to the second condition for 
ego success: in order for the patient to have some degree of 
flexibility and control, he will have to be relieved of 


restraints set up by that aspect of the ego which restricts 
the pursuit and satisfaction of certain impulses, namely, 
from the restraints of the superego. In a nutshell, the 
healthy ego will listen carefully to the id, appropriate what it 
can, and selectively ignore overbearing demands of the 
superego. Freud (1926) makes clear that an inability to pull 
this off constitutes the "essence of neurosis." 


In marked contrast to the neurotic ego, the healthy ego 
is not blind to its own motivations, is able to avoid surplus 
guilt by staving off unproductive confrontations between the 
id and superego, is able to duck neurotic extremes, has a 
greater degree of flexibility and control and with them a 
greater potential for freedom of choice and action. 


Thus far it seems that the healthy ego is able to cut the 
best possible compromise between the id and the superego, 
is able to use its own capacity for self-reflection to gratify 
the id directly (or indirectly via the refinement of urges 
which constitutes sublimation), and is thus able to minimize 
the twin pitfalls of guilt and neurosis. But there is more. 
What Freud (1926: 201) has given us thus far is an ego 
which knows "when it is more expedient to control one's 
passions and bow before reality, and when it is more 
expedient to side with them and take up arms against the 
external world." Such an ego is well adapted to both its id 
and the demands of reality. But adaptation implies 
compromise, and compromise is, after all, accommodation. 
However, in what might be called his "Rankian moment," 
Freud (1926: 201) argues that ego can do a bit better than 
becoming an expert at the bargaining table, that: 


[T]he ego learns that there is yet another way of securing 
satisfaction besides the adaptation to the external world 
which I have described. It is also possible to intervene in the 
external world by changing it, and to establish in it 
intentionally the conditions which make satisfaction 


possible. This activity then becomes the ego's highest 
function... 


The distinction is the one drawn by Fromm between 
“freedom from" and "freedom to," the latter of which is 
captured in Freud's claim in "Group Psychology and the 
Analysis of the Ego" (1921: 129) that the individual can 
leave determinisms behind, can "raise himself above them 
to the extent of having a scrap of originality and 
independence." It must be admitted that remarks such as 
these are rare in Freud; they are certainly a far cry from his 
mechanistic position as outlined in section 1 of this paper. 
On the whole he took a dim view of any prospects for an 
autonomous ego. Again, the best one can hope for in normal 
circumstances is a Superior accommodation to reality, and 
Freud makes clear that even this is a rare achievement. 


But we have begged certain questions. Specifically, we 
have intentionally skirted reference to the communal or 
political dimension of this issue, and our discussion has 
been somewhat individualistic and apolitical as a result. But 
it is impossible to hold the communal question at bay for 
two reasons. First (and most obviously) there is tension 
between self and others, an external source of conflict 
which Freud (1930: 77) regards as "fatefully inevitable." 
Second, once the external conflict has been internalized the 
battle between self and other reappears as a struggle within 
the self (e.g., between id and superego, the ego and the 
Superego, etc.). 


With reference to the external origins of conflict, Freud 
makes clear that the individual must sacrifice a great deal 
for the good of culture, must renounce or transform his 
instinctual urges if civilization is to prosper. But the program 
of renunciation is never complete; the id survives, and with 
it a guarantee that the individual and society shall forever 
remain something of a problem for one another. From this 


perspective the realm of the social is the realm of 
constraint, and it was with something of the sort in mind 
that Freud (1930: 95) saw "the liberty of the individual [a]s 
no gift of civilization. It was greatest before there was any 
civilization." 


This is not to say that Freud was an advocate of "id- 
freedom," far from it. A freedom which gives full license to 
the instinctual life is not the type of freedom Freud sees as 
possible or desirable, as it runs counter to everything that is 
sacred about group life. Freud never wavered in his 
conviction that communal life is strictly incompatible with 
that of raw instinct, and while he clearly believed the 
historical and biographical sacrifice of idiosyncratic 
instinctual expressions to be unfortunate, he was equally 
adamant in his belief that the sacrifice was both necessary 
and desirable. 


However, as we noted a moment ago, something of the 
isolated individual remains even after the long process of 
repressive socialization, and it is the task of each individual 
to come to grips with this primal portion of the self, to cut 
his losses by staring repression in the face, to counter 
repression and get what one can. But getting what one can 
is a far cry from getting enough. 


Freud sees a seamless merger between the individual 
and society as an impossible goal. So long as some 
quantum of id remains, so too shall remain a perennial 
dissatisfaction with those restrictions which comprise the 
sum and substance of civilization. Thus, the quest for social 
freedom is a hopeless contradiction. True, adapting to 
society does bestow a measure of security. But "the social" 
is also the realm of coercion and repression; it abrogates 
freedom by definition. To put it in terms used in "Civilization 
and its Discontents," Freud (1930) sees the demands of 
communal living as strictly incompatible with the 


individual's desire for happiness (the program of the 
“pleasure principle"), and even with the assistance of 
certain pleasure-inducing mechanisms (art, love, aesthetics, 
religion, intoxication, sublimation) "the programme of 
becoming happy, which the pleasure principle imposes upon 
us, cannot be fulfilled" (Freud, 1930: 83). 


With this in mind it comes as no surprise that Freud was 
deeply suspicious of any sort of communal or authoritarian 
"solutions." In a passage which highlights as well as any the 
tension between appetite and consciousness, Freud argues 
that lifting communal repressions could enhance individual 
choice and freedom. That the Freudian "cure" has a non- 
repressive and antisocial dimension is evident in Freud's 
(1926: 256)) insistence that "we do not seek to bring him 
relief by receiving him into the Catholic, Protestant, or 
socialist community. We seek rather to enrich him from his 
own internal sources, by putting at the disposal of his ego 
those energies which, owing to repression, are inaccessibly 
confined in his unconscious." 


Freud's aversion to religion as a solution is well known, 
for he believed that it robbed persons of what little dignity 
they have by "depressing the value of life and distorting the 
picture of the real world in a delusional manner," thus 
placing the individual in a situation of "psychical infantilism" 
(Freud, 1930: 85). But Freud (1932: 50) was equally 
Suspicious of authoritarian cures of a lesser stature, and 
admonished the therapist who might be tempted to play 
"the part of prophet, savior and redeemer to the patient." As 
a permanent condition Freud (1926: 225) believed 
transference to be "incompatible with the task of analysis." 
In short, Freud had no intention of saving anyone; he merely 
gave persons certain introspective skills with which they 
might save themselves. Authoritarian solutions are 
incompatible with the ends of analysis. It is not salvation at 
any cost. 


But is it really the case that all societies are equally 
constraining, that it makes little difference under what 
conditions one lives, and that freedom is always and 
everywhere to be described in psychological (as opposed to 
political) terms? If so, what are we to make of Freud's (1927: 
50) utopian bow to "the rational operation of the intellect," 
which will no longer waste its energies on other worldly 
pursuits (e.g., religion) but will concentrate "all their 
liberated energies into their life on earth... [and] succeed in 
achieving a state of things in which life will become 
tolerable for everyone and civilization no longer oppressive 
to anyone." 


This assertion, which seems to contradict Freud's 
position as presented thus far, brings us to the last of our 
three concerns mentioned at the end of section 2: must 
civilization always oppose the needs and wishes of the 
individual, or might there exist social orders with greater or 
lesser degrees of harmony with human nature as Freud 
envisions it? 


Much as with his view of the ego discussed in sections 1 
and 2, Freud's view of the relationship between the 
individual and society is less coherent than our foregoing 
remarks would suggest. Thus far the alliance between the 
individual and society is uneasy if not flatly antagonistic, a 
position which reflects Freud's liberal heritage. However, 
when speaking as a psychologist Freud sees the individual 
as intrinsically and necessarily implicated in society such 
that one is unintelligible without the other. As is made clear 
in "The Ego and the Id," individuality does not fully emerge 
until the ego has adopted a social orientation....Thus, in 
spite of his polemics against the coercive effects of 
civilization, Freud is clearly of the opinion that civilization is 
a necessary condition for both individuality and freedom. 
With this in mind he argues that "integration in, or 
adaptation to, ahuman community appears as a scarcely 


avoidable condition which must be fulfilled before this aim 
of happiness can be achieved" (Freud, 1930: 140). It also 
accounts for his claim that, while the liberty of the individual 
was greatest before there was any civilization, it had little 
value "since the individual was scarcely in a position to 
defend it" (p. 95). Freedom, then, can only be achieved in 
the social condition, though "if it could be done without that 
condition, it would perhaps be preferable" (p. 130). But how 
could it be done without that condition? Given the picture of 
ego development which lay at the heart of Freudian 
psychology, the "individual" who would achieve happiness 
outside the human community would not be human. What 
Freud seems to be saying is this: if only we could be human 
without being human, we could achieve human happiness 
without the suffering that is necessary to being human. But 
there is no possibility of that. We conclude, then, that for 
Freud the small quantum of freedom that can be achieved in 
the social condition is more than might be achieved outside 
it. 

Having established society as a necessary condition for 
both individuality and freedom, we are in a position to 
address the "which society is best" question. Though all 
civilizations (and by implication all societies) are coercive, it 
is also clear that some are more coercive than others. The 
ideal civilization, from Freud's point of view, would respect 
the id by incorporating institutionalized mechanisms for the 
release of pent-up instinctual energies. In his Group 
Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego Freud (1921: 131) 
indicates that the "institution of festivals" allows for periodic 
collective excesses, and that in general "the abrogation of 
the [ego] ideal would necessarily be a magnificent festival 
for the ego, which might once again feel satisfied with 
itself." But just as there is a delicate balance between 
controlling one's passions and fighting on their behalf 
insofar as the individual is concerned, so too is the balance 


a delicate one for society. Go too far in the direction of 
permissiveness, arrange social structures so as to 
accommodate the id, and we run the risk of undermining all 
that civilization has thus far accomplished. Thus, and this 
can be seen as a qualifier to the general message of 
Civilization and its Discontents, Freud (1926: 104) notes that 
while permissive childhood sexuality "provides a powerful 
protection against the subsequent development of neuroses 
in the individual," too much permissiveness will at the same 
time "involve an extraordinary loss of the aptitude for 
cultural achievements." On the other hand, shutting off 
avenues for instinctual release will exact its own price in the 
form of increased guilts and neuroses. As is the case with 
Freud time and again, it is a question of balance, 
accommodation, and compromise. 


At a minimum, Freud sees freedom as having two 
requirements; (1) that there be a correct balance between 
parts of the psyche, which presupposes an ability for the 
ego to see through and control its unconscious 
determinisms; and (2) that the relative strength of the ego 
is such that it can struggle for what it wants and reject what 
is not its own. To further complicate matters, Freud makes 
clear that the desires persons seek to realize (i.e., to 
“unrepress") vary from person to person, which explains his 
aversion to uniform, collective solutions like religion. This 
being the case, we are saddled with the burden of 
recognizing what we want, and further with recognizing and 
pursuing a variety of means for getting what we want. 
"Insight," or awareness in an undistorted manner, is thus 
crucial for Freud's program for individual happiness. To be 
free to maximize individual happiness one must be free 
from any distortion which would block clear recognition of 
desires. Thus, whatever can lift repressions such that one 
becomes aware of what one wants can provide the 
fundamental condition for maximizing individual freedom. 


It is clear, however, that other conditions must be met if 
freedom is to be maximized. Specifically, one must have the 
ability and fortitude to figure out how to arrange affairs in 
the world for getting what one wants. This type of 
knowledge can only be had through experience, which 
demands, among other traits, the tenacity to keep looking 
and experimenting after successive failures. But all the 
psychological vehemence in the world will come to naught 
unless there is a social system with sufficient flexibility to 
allow for experimentation. In the absence of such 
conditions, insight into what one wants will likely end in 
frustration, in which case ignorance may yield greater 
returns than awareness. 


From the Freudian perspective, then, there is no clear- 
cut answer to the question concerning whether any 
individual should attempt to clarify his or her desires, and 
freedom will always include a willingness to pay the price for 
realizing one's desires. In addition, as Rieff (1979: 321) 
argues, being honest with oneself about what one wants 
"installs no new substantive rules of decision." Each must, in 
Freud's (1930: 83) words, "find out for himself in what 
particular fashion he might be saved," which makes 
whatever solution we might choose individualistic in the 
extreme. Nonetheless, if one is miserable (i.e., saddled with 
excessive guilts and/or neuroses) and does not wish to 
submit to the misery; if the social system in which one lives 
is conducive to experimentation with novel or deviant 
approaches to life; and if one is willing to endure the 
setbacks which accompany any serious manipulations of 
life's repressive structures — then greater self-awareness 
regarding one's desires is probably worth the risk. But a risk 
it is, and it is to an analysis of this risk that we now turn. 


Of the many issues we could discussion here, we limit 
ourselves to three: first, of what value is the highly coveted 
Capacity of analytic insight which plays so central a role in 


the Freudian "cure"? Second, are there solutions which have 
an advantage over that envisioned by Freud even though 
they involve accepting varying degrees of repression and/or 
self-deception? And finally, what kind of picture emerges 
when we play Freud's prescription for freedom within a wide 
historical framework? 


There is something seductive about the Socratic 
injunction of "know thyself," and many pay lip service to the 
value of self-reflection or self-awareness, which no doubt 
have their place. But if Freud has taught us anything, he has 
taught us how very difficult it is to come by such knowledge. 
If he is correct, the vast majority of this "self" we wish so 
much to know lays buried in the unconscious beneath layer 
after layer of repressed material, some of which may be 
permanently inaccessible. Freud (192: 1976) implies as 
much when he argues that we cannot "get around the fact 
that acts of a mental nature, and often very complicated 
ones, can take place in you, of which your consciousness 
learns nothing and of which you know nothing." To further 
complicate matters, the unconscious is not confined to the 
id. Large portions of the ego and superego can also remain 
unconscious, and "it is the task of analysis to bring into 
consciousness that which is unconscious, no matter to 
which psychic institution it belongs" (A. Freud, 1982: 28). 


Since Freud, we have known that persons spend a great 
deal of their psychic energy trying to ward off anxiety, and 
to this end employ whatever means are available to hold 
anxiety at bay. In coming to terms with anxiety each of us 
has developed a layer of protective scar tissue which 
psychoanalysts refer to as "mechanisms of defense." The 
use of these defense mechanisms is by and large 
unconscious, and they do give ego the ability to handle a 
great deal of anxiety "automatically." But mechanisms of 
defense are modes of self-deception par excellence (Becker, 
1971: 55), are elaborate psychological contraptions which 


enable us to deny our true needs and motivations and to 
avoid the anxiety which inevitably accompanies their 
acknowledgement. The rub is that they belong to the same 
psychic institution upon which our hopes for freedom were 
pegged! Put another way, we might say that individuals 
have an innate resistance to self-knowledge because an 
honest appraisal of one's needs and desires is bound to stir 
up trouble between the ego and its adversaries (the id and 
Superego); in a word self-awareness and freedom spawn 
anxiety. Thus, the first drawback to the Freudian cure is that 
its necessary precondition, analytic insight, brings 
intensified anxiety in its wake, a scourge of uneasiness that 
most of us would rather do without. 


A second difficulty, closely related to the first, concerns 
the extraordinary amount of effort required in order to (1) 
overcome one's "resistances" so that a cure might be 
effected, and (2) to maintain the insight once it has been 
had. Due to the immense complexity of the unconscious, 
and to the fact that humans are a bizarre mix of social and 
private motivations, knowing what one wants is, to say the 
least, problematic. How can anyone be certain that one 
knows what one really wants? Absent such knowledge the 
process of self-reflection can degenerate into a process of 
second-guessing whatever desires one seems to have. This, 
of course, is why introspection by the subject is not enough, 
why our own self-reflection will be greatly enhanced if we 
seek the advice of a trained psychologist. The necessity of 
therapeutically guided self-reflection is so ingrained in the 
psychoanalytic cure that Freud (1926: 248) believed 
analysts themselves should undergo analysis every so often. 
But even with the assistance of experts who help us correct 
whatever problem we might have, can we ever come to a 
point where a solution is ours for good, where self-reflection 
is no longer required because self-knowledge is ours for 
keeps? The answer is no. Psychoanalysis offers us no cure 


with a capital C for the simple reason that to bring reflection 
to a halt is to increase the likelihood that unconscious and 
defensive anxiety-reducing mechanisms will once again gain 
ascendance and threaten to undo whatever reflection might 
have accomplished. 


A third and related difficulty is that relatively small 
excess doses of the cure can lead to a preoccupation with 
the subjective and, if this is taken too far, to outright 
neurotic withdrawal. Analysis, if it is to succeed, must 
enable the individual to deal with reality, and to do so at lest 
in part on its terms. Given that many patients are in analysis 
precisely because they have not come to terms with "the 
reality principle," there is the temptation to remain mired in 
the subjective, to dredge up images via free associations, 
dreams, and so forth, and to engage in self-indulgent 
interpretations of whatever images and associations might 
pop up. But if one is to make the best of analysis one must 
know when to stop dredging and interpreting so that 
whatever was learned can be put into practice. 


The dilemma is that the only way to strengthen the ego 
is to bring repressed materials to consciousness in the 
hopes that they might be integrated into the psyche. But 
there is no guarantee that the ego will in fact be able to 
handle these psychologically explosive materials, nor is 
there any guarantee that what we discover is something we 
can live with. Much of what we repress was repressed 
because it gave us trouble, and it comes as no great 
surprise that it is at the precise moment when a 
breakthrough is imminent that "resistances" are most likely 
to emerge. When this occurs the ego tends to lose touch 
with primary materials — bona fide unconscious materials — 
and detours into a kind of "pseudo reflection" which "merely 
takes place in thought; it is an intellectual process... [and] 
not [a] genuine attempt at solving the tasks set by reality" 
(A. Freud, 1982: 162). 


Though we have been somewhat critical of the curative 
powers of self-reflection, we do not mean to imply that it is 
not a valuable asset when used judiciously. Surely there is 
much to be gained from the assistance of reasonable doses 
of self-reflection and analytic insight. But perhaps there are 
other "solutions" which allow persons to minimize soul- 
searching and the effort and error it often entails. By "other" 
solutions we mean collective solutions which allow persons 
a greater measure of satisfaction yet do not presuppose a 
split between the individual and society. Unfortunately, 
solutions such as these are harder and harder to come by in 
a secular era. This, of course, is the historical issue 
mentioned earlier. Let us draw the circle on our discussion 
by placing Freud's solution within its historical context. 


Like the existentialist, Freud places the burden of choice 
squarely on the shoulders of the individual. For Freud, as for 
Nietzsche, "God is dead," which means that grand fictional 
schemes, of which religion is the paradigm case, no longer 
command uncritical obedience. Persons have been "cut 
loose," and not a few social theorists have bemoaned the 
fact that the contemporary era is characterized by 
"disenchantment" (Weber), "alienation," (Marx), and 
"anomie" (Durkheim). But unlike many of his 
contemporaries, Freud does not betray a nostalgic yearning 
for bygone days. His is a doctrine of accommodation tailor- 
made to our individualistic era, and he was of the opinion 
that a desire to immerse oneself in something "larger" is an 
attempt to regress to an earlier stage of ego development. 
We have already noted that for Freud the mature ego is the 
independent ego, that his own solution harbors an ethic of 
individual choice and responsibility. 


There is a sense, then, in which psychoanalysis is 
symptomatic of an individualistic or alienated era, is a kind 
of interim measure designed to plug gaps left open when 
collective solutions are (1) weak or on the wane or (2) 


overbearing and antiquated, as is the case with religion as 
traditionally defined. But there remains the task of 
specifying what a desirable collective solution might look 
like, and Freud offers no detailed picture in this regard. He 
does, however, remind us as forcefully as anyone before or 
since that social solutions which ignore individual needs and 
desires are bound to exact a price in terms of individual 
happiness. 


Thus, whatever else the future society might hold, it will 
have to find some way to respect the id if it is to reduce 
neuroses and make possible a greater measure of human 
happiness and social freedom. For now Freud has done 
much in the way of giving individuals a certain measure of 
self-clarification and growth. Perhaps there will come a time 
when culture at large will acknowledge the Freudian lesson 
by integrating human needs and wants such that freedom 
and happiness will be found in the social condition rather 
than in spite of it. 


10. CRIME AND HUMAN NATURE: A 
MARXIST PERSPECTIVE* 


Gregory Grose and W. Byron 
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*Originally published in Contemporary Crises, 12: 145 
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THIS PAPER offers a Marxist interpretation of the relationship 
between crime and human nature. We argue that 1) certain 
social conditions prevent persons from satisfying basic 
human needs; 2) because those needs are strong, many so 
denied will pursue counterfeit (i.e., criminal) satisfactions of 
those needs; and 3) much crime can be understood as 
motivated by basic need denial within specific social 
contexts. 


Because we attribute the motivation to delinquency to 
differential need frustration, our model can be classified as 
a Strain theory. But it is not the conventional strain theory of 
Merton (1979) or Cloward and Ohlin (1960) . Conventional 
strain theorists were concerned with the frustration of 
socially induced needs (e.g., for money). We argue that 
crime can result when basic or universal human needs are 
frustrated. To make our case we specify the precise 
motivational content of this constant or fixed human nature. 
That content, in a word, is that each of us has an inborn and 
socially reinforced need for recognition, and that lack of 
attention to that need is a fertile precondition for crime and 
delinquency. 


1. Crime and Human Nature 


Assumptions about human nature are likely to be found 
in any theory about the behavior of human beings, despite 
the denials of their authors (Kornhauser 1978: 34). 


Kornhauser (1978) accuses contemporary sociologists of 
being superficial in their treatment of human nature. Her 
arguments aim at theorists in the cultural deviance tradition 
(e.g., Miller 1958, Banfield 1970, Sutherland and Cressey 
1955), whose specific error consists in their three part belief 
that there: 1) is no human nature; 2) is nothing in persons to 
resist the socialization process; and consequently, that 3) 
there are no limits to human or cultural variability 
(Kornhauser 1978: 34). On this view all motivations and 
aspirations are socially derived. 


To counter this view, Kornhauser suggests that there are 
basic or universal human needs; at a minimum there are 
needs to establish "pan-human rules of the game" to control 
species threatening activities such as "uncontrolled theft, 
assault, or murder" (Kornhauser 1978:40). Nowhere does 
Kornhauser offer an explicit catalogue of human needs, but 
one can infer what needs she might endorse. For example, 
behind the above mentioned rules of the game one can 
infer human needs for order and security. Kornhauser is a 
control theorist, and as such holds to "a view of human 
nature in which man is active, moved to gratify strong wants 
" (Kornhauser 1978: 39). And what exactly are those wants? 
Again she doesn't come right out and say, but at one point 
refers approvingly to Wrong's (1961) arguments against 
over socialized conceptions of human nature, and calls for 
"the purposeful development of a more complex statement 
of human nature, one that recognizes man's desires for 
material and sensual gratification and his striving for power" 
(Kornhauser 1978: 32).[32! 


Two points need to be stressed here: first, we fully 
endorse both the control theory view that there are basic 
human needs, and Kornhauser's belief that criminology 
could use a more purposeful statement concerning those 
needs. Indeed, it is our intention to contribute to just such a 
statement. However, we do not count control theory's 
Hobbesian assumptions as among the more sophisticated 
statements of human nature. Much has been written in the 
area of human motivation since Hobbes, and much of it 
hinges on our distinctively human need for recognition, as 
found in the writings of Hegel, Marx, and a variety of 
contemporary sociologists and psychologists. 


Like control theory, we too can trace a debt to historical 
figures (Hegel and Marx). Unlike control theory, however, 
much of what Hegel and Marx had to say about human 
nature has been affirmed in contemporary social and 
developmental psychology, whose conclusions we shall 
review after laying the following foundation. 


2. Hegel's Master Slave Relationship and the 
Need for Recognition 


Of the many themes contained in Hegel's (1977) Master- 
Slave discussion we shall be concerned with his argument 
that consciousness is inherently social, discussed here in 
terms of a need for recognition. Later we shall ask what 
happens when this need is frustrated. 


One of Hegel's goals is to demonstrate that our 
understanding of persons cannot take place in isolation, that 
persons must be interpreted in a full environmental and 
intersubjective context. To make this point Hegel begins his 
discussion of the Master-Slave relationship with a scenario 
which suggests two combatants who confront one another, 
each of whom believes himself to be an isolated individual, 
and each of whom sees the other as an antagonist. In this 
hypothetical original position, both the Master and the Slave 
view themselves as isolated from and independent of one 
another. If either of the antagonists were able to truly 
sustain their independence the victor would have no use for 
the vanquished, and the result of their "life and death 
struggle" might well be the death of one of the combatants 
(Hegel 1977: 114). Hegel suggests, however, that the 
Master needs the Slave to complete his identity as Master, 
and that killing the Slave would be self defeating. 


Three issues present themselves for discussion. First, 
Hegel's claim that the Master cannot complete his identity 
as Master without the Slave leads to his more general 
conclusion that the structure of human consciousness is 
inherently social. This is a mainstay theme of symbolic 
interactionism, and finds contemporary expression in 
Cooley's (1956) "looking glass self" and in Laing's (1969) 
notion of "complementary identity," which suggest that "a 
person's own' identity cannot be completely abstracted 


from his identify for others" (Laing 1969:86). Point number 
one, in short, is that being recognized by and internalizing 
the Other is an indispensable fact in the development of self 
consciousness or selfhood. 


A second and closely related issue concerns Hegel's 
further claim that we need recognition, which follows 
logically from the fact that acknowledgement by an Other is 
a necessary condition for self consciousness. Both claims, 
however, require clarification, and we shall review evidence 
to support them following our discussion of Marx. 


The third and most interesting issue concerns Hegel's 
assertion that recognition is optimal when drawn from the 
widest possible variety of sources. We will address Hegel's 
treatment of this issue in a moment, and our reason for 
introducing it a bit prematurely is that it allows us to view 
Hegel's larger agenda. That agenda is to overcome 
alienation, which for both Hegel and Marx means 
overcoming various dualisms: e.g., between thinking and 
being (epistemological alienation); between man and his 
products (alienation of labor); between persons, and 
between the individual and the species (human alienation) 
In Phenomenology Hegel (1977: 58-103) argued that we 
overcome epistemological alienation by seeing ourselves in 
concepts of our own making, a theme axiomatic to German 
Idealism. In the present context Hegel implies that we can 
be fully at home in other persons when recognition is 
mutual, and mutual recognition is Hegel's recommended 
mechanism for overcoming alienation between people. With 
respect to the alienation of labor, Hegel argues that we can 
recognize ourselves in the external world when the latter is 
defined as a product of our free and unconstrained efforts. 
The link with Marx is obvious: both believed that under 
these conditions persons will see themselves reflected in 
"external" objects and so overcome the alienation between 
persons and that which they produce. 


Of course, none of these idyllic conditions are met in the 
Master Slave relationship. Both the Master and the Slave 
fight for recognition, but their efforts ultimately fail due to: 
1) the situation of domination; 2) the fact that the solution 
here is still individual in that the Master's vehicle for self 
realization is not the community, but the slave; and 3) that 
the labor of the slave is not free and hence not a viable 
means of self expression. Ultimately Hegel argues that 
optimal self realization demands mutual recognition in a 
community of free persons, which will only occur when 
persons "recognize themselves as mutually recognizing one 
another" (Hegel 1977: 112). In this Hegel is close to 
Durkheim,|!22! and Marx's notion of "species being"!32! 
acquires added significance when interpreted in light of 
Hegel's arguments in the Phenomenology. Let us turn to 
Marx's position and see if we can't make sense of his 
decidedly Hegelian claim that man "looks upon himself as a 
universal and therefore free being" (Marx 1975: 327). 


3. Marx, Species Being, and the Need for 
Recognition 


Even Marx, hero of the conflict school, envisioned some 
constancy of human nature (Kornhauser 1978: 33). It is 
difficult to pry a definitive statement concerning physical or 
psychological needs from Marx.!34! Marx (1975: 327,353) 
certainly acknowledges both fundamental needs ( food, 
Shelter, etc. ) and "spiritual" needs (love, beauty, etc.), but 
nowhere does he catalogue a definitive list of basic human 
preferences. In fact, one might object that any attempt to 
ontologize human needs is an ahistorical abstraction which 
defies Marx's method of historical materialism (Lynch and 
Groves 1986: 6-17). 


While there is room for debate concerning these 
reservations, we argue that Marx does take a stand on 
human needs. Take Marx's theory of alienation: Marx prided 
himself on deriving his views on alienation from "present 
day economic fact" (Marx 1975: 323), and as an empiricist 
drew conclusions about alienation based on his analysis of 
objective socioeconomic conditions. But for Marx the 
humanist, the consequences of alienation referred to a 
situation in which certain social and psychological needs are 
not met. For example, Marx argued that under capitalism 
persons are alienated from their products, from nature, from 
the species, and from their own potential (Marx 1975: 322 
334). The implications are that persons best satisfy their 
needs when they recognize themselves 1) in other people; 
2) in nature; 3) in objects of their own labor; and 4) in 
objects produced by the collective effort of the species. 
Under these optimal (and arguably utopian) conditions, 
Marx believed that persons would realize their greatest 
human potential: they would "see themselves" in all other 
persons and in all products of labor or industry, and would 
be "species beings" in the fullest sense of that term. In 


Marxist/Hegelian language such persons would overcome 
particularity in favor of universality, and in conventional 
psychological terms Marx is suggesting that persons would 
greatly expand their ego boundaries by identifying with the 
greatest possible range of persons and objects. 


Marx suggests that persons best satisfy human needs 
when they confirm, realize, or recognize themselves in 
objects they collectively produce.!35! Persons who affirm 
themselves in this way are "rich" (1975: 356) or "total" 
(1975: 351) because their identifications are "universal", 
i.e., they are not limited to particular objects, but apply to 
objects generally. Thus, when Marx refers to man "as a 
universal and free being" (Marx 1975: 327), he means that 
humans have the potential for universal or widespread 
identifications which will integrate them into the community 
in a more complete and meaningful manner.!3©! 


What happens when this need is not satisfactorily met? 
As with any truly basic need, it is reasonable to assume that 
persons denied direct satisfaction will manufacture 
substitutes (Freud 1961). This, Marx argues, is exactly what 
happens when persons are denied social or human 
recognition: blocked in their efforts to achieve secular 
salvation, they attempt to satisfy their needs in a devious 
manner by turning to religion. 


Marx interpreted the need for counterfeit forms of 
recognition (e.g., religion) as displaced efforts to satisfy 
basic human strivings which cannot be achieved under 
specific social structural circumstances. Marx never 
criticized substitute satisfactions on their own terms, 
preferring instead to criticize the social conditions which 
breed displaced needs for substitute gratifications. 


4. Contemporary Support of the Need for 
Recognition 


| think it would be possible to show that this craving for 
ultimate recognition is the Prime Mover of all humanistic 
thought (Morris 1966: 33). 


The idea that crime is a substitute satisfaction is nota 
novel one Both Merton (1938) and Cloward and Ohlin (1960) 
argued that many forms of crime are substitute 
("innovative") efforts to satisfy culturally induced needs 
which are denied legitimate expression, and Thrasher 
(1927), Suttles (1971), and Kornhauser (1978) interpret 
adolescent gang formation as substitute attempts to meet 
needs for order and security, both of which are lacking in 
disorganized communities. Some believe those needs to be 
cultural (e.g., Merton ) while others suggest that persons are 
motivated by basic human as well as culturally generated 
needs (e.g., for order and security). Whatever their 
differences, these explanations are consistent with that 
offered here in the sense that they view crime as a 
substitute for ungratified social and/or human needs, and as 
such they interpret criminality within a broad context of 
need denial. 


What sets this analysis apart is the specification of one 
particular need: the need for recognition. Why recognition? 
What makes this need any more compelling than needs for 
money, order, or security? Let us answer these queries by 
expanding on the twin claims made by Hegel and Marx. 
Those claims were, first, that recognition by an Other is 
necessary for the very existence of consciousness or 
selfhood (Hegel), and second, that recognition drawn from a 
wide variety of sources has the desirable consequence of 
attaching persons to society in a meaningful way (Hegel and 
Marx). 


There is considerable evidence that recognition by an 
Other is necessary in order to have a self. We have already 
referenced Cooley's (1902), Laing's (1969), and Durkheim's 
(1973) de facto assertion that persons are social beings. We 
might even say that part of Durkheim's sociological legacy 
is his assumption that "personality" is the individualized 
embodiment of all that society represents in us. Thus, to say 
that persons are social beings assumes that they have been 
recognized in a social context. It also assumes that they 
have internalized just those social symbols which compel 
others to recognize them as persons. To make clear the way 
in which the socialization process is tied to the need for 
recognition, we briefly review some fairly settled axioms of 
developmental psychology (Adler 1957, Becker 1971, Henry 
1973, James 1961). 


It is widely acknowledged that children at birth are 
unable to distinguish between self and Other, and as a 
consequence are primarily self oriented. Recognizing only 
their own needs, children seek to bend the environment to 
suit those needs. They are appetitive creatures or, as Hegel 
would have it, creatures of Desire. 


If the child is to function as a person, however, it must 
recognize and acknowledge the needs of others, and its 
initial experience of recognizing the Other comes when its 
own needs are blocked or frustrated. Over time the child 
develops an awareness that those it sought to manipulate 
are powerful, that his are not the only needs, and that he is 
dependent on authority figures (i.e., parents) for satisfaction 
of physical and emotional desires. Due largely to this 
helpless and dependent status, children learn to earn 
recognition by succumbing to parental commands, and it is 
obedience rather than aggression that enables the child to 
avoid punishment and purchase affection, comfort and 
security. 


In developmental terms, children learn to meet their 
needs by recognizing parental commands internalized in the 
form of symbolic prohibitions and prescriptions. In sum, 
recognition by an Other is essential to the socialization 
process because humans are built from the outside in. Ina 
literal sense our identity develops in a process of mutual 
recognition, or, put another way, our sense of self worth is 
achieved by recognizing our relationships with others, and it 
is maintained by constantly reviewing those relationships 
(e.g., "What does she think of me?" "Will my parents 
approve?" "Will my boss like my work?" etc. ). With this we 
can amend an old saying, which now reads: "they think, 
therefore | am." 


From a social psychological perspective it is society that 
tells us who we are. Becker (1971:71) draws the circle in 
this issue when he concludes that "we are constantly forced 
to harangue others to establish who we are because we no 
longer belong to ourselves. Our character has become 
social" (Becker 1971: 71, Goffman 1959). 


In a literal sense, we can say that recognition is a 
fundamental prerequisite for selfhood, for without 
recognition from at least one other person it would be 
impossible to develop a self in the social psychological 
meaning of that term. But what about Marx's further claim 
that recognition most effectively validates the self when it is 
drawn from a wide variety of meaningful sources? 


This claim too has intuitive appeal, and enjoys 
widespread support from a broad spectrum of disciplines. 
For example, in psychology Adler (1957: 38) argued that 
man achieves peak fulfillment by developing "social feeling" 
and "a deep sense of his fellowship in humanity" and 
anthropologist Jules Henry (1973:18-19) suggests that 
personal health can be measured by the number and 
importance of significant ties which bind us to society (see 


also Hirschi 1969). Sociologists pretty much take these 
assertions as articles of faith. Nisbet (1978) argues that we 
must find healthy ways to fulfill our "quest for community", 
and Durkheim (1973:74) believed that persons would be 
“morally complete" only when they expanded themselves 
by means of progressively abstract or universal 
identifications with the family, the nation, and humanity. In 
a passage which perfectly describes the link between Marx's 
notion of species being and his own notion of the collective 
conscience, Durkheim (1973:114) describes the practical 
pay-off of these progressive identifications: 


Thus, the world, properly speaking, is no longer outside us; 
it has become part of ourselves, since we have within us a 
system of symbolic representations that adequately express 
it. 

Criminology, too, owes a debt to this tradition, with one 
prominent criminologist arguing that persons are fully social 
— and hence insulated from criminality — to the extent that 
they are "bonded" to the system (Hirschi 1969). Such 
individuals will be committed and attached to society, will 
be involved in the system in various ways, and as a 
consequence, will believe in its legitimacy and continued 
viability; they will, in a word, recognize themselves in the 
system and develop adequate stakes in conformity. 


But what happens when culture fails in its task, when it 
fails to offer meaningful opportunities for healthy 
identifications, mutual recognitions, and rewarding 
psychological investments? Jules Henry (1973: 18-24) offers 
a provisional answer to this question: 


it becomes clear that a being in whom society ceases to be 
represented, in the broadest sense, can no longer be a 
person.... It follows that everything that detaches him from 
the social system can be called depersonalizing.... Where 
depersonalization occurs, in this sense, it is related to the 


declining economic and symbolic usefulness of the 
individual...as ‘usefulness’ is understood in the particular 
culture. 


Given our concern with the criminogenic meaning of 
depersonalization, we extrapolate from Henry's description 
and state as a social psychological rule of thumb that a) 
those who are denied the symbols and statuses that bind 
them to society are also denied just those symbols and 
statuses that compel others to recognize them as persons; 
and b) that persons so denied will manufacture substitutes 
(e.g., deviant symbols and statuses) to compensate for the 
perceived loss. In short, persons denied conventional 
acknowledgement will still feel the need for recognition. So 
what do they do? 


5. Salvation through the Gutters!2Z! 


... lo have one's existence recognized as a wall or as a clown 
is better than not to have one's existence recognized at all 
(Henry 1963: 380). 


In discussing child rearing we reviewed fairly 
conventional ways by which persons earn recognition. But 
recognition can take a number of forms, and can be 
experienced in various ways. On the positive side persons 
can earn recognition by contributing to the group in 
meaningful ways, or by significant accomplishments which 
contribute to socially worthy goals. These mechanisms for 
earning recognition have as their psychological counterparts 
the experience of prestige or approval, both of which 
contribute to the maintenance and/or enhancement of one's 
sense of self worth. 


But there are negative and self destructive ways to earn 
recognition. As cultural theorists (e.g., Miller 1958) have 
long noted, there are persons who demand attention and 
recognition by being defiant, boisterous, or violent. 
However, unlike cultural theorists, who suggest that 
violence reflects "basic values that stand apart from the 
dominant, central, or parent culture" (Wolfgang and 
Ferracuti 1967: 158), we argue that "cultural deviants" do 
not value aggression per se; what they do value is the 
recognition they receive by striking fear into others8. But 
recognition earned in such a manner is distorted, for it is 
secured in a way which tends to be both socially and 
personally destructive. 


To make this point, we examine materials germane to 
the study of crime and delinquency. We employ an 
anthropological case study approach to examine instances 
of distorted recognition in a maximum security prison. 


[The materials referred to in this portion of the paper 
included 300 pages of interviews and observations made at 
Green Bay Correctional Facility. We omitted the three 
scenarios reported in the original paper, selecting instead to 
highlight the interpretation of these scenarios—Eds..] 


We are dealing here with a population of prisoners for 
whom universal recognition (in the Marxist sense of 
widespread and socially approved) is no longer available. As 
a result, the men in these examples must conjure 
recognition from the milieu at hand. The reference to 
"conjure" is intentional, for, as we shall see, many have 
become quite adept at "making something out of nothing" 
(Wideman 1984: 131). Attempts to secure recognition carry 
an undertone of desperation: many inmates behave in a 
manner which, from a ‘rational’ point of view (i.e., one 
which calculates punitive probabilities in cost-benefit 
terms), can be described as desperate or self destructive. 
Interactions in a prison setting evince an inordinate amount 
of criminogenic defensiveness. 


In trying to understand why these attempts to 
manufacture recognition have desperate and defensive 
overtones, we re-emphasize that recognition is drawn from 
a small group of fellow inmates, or, worse still, from an 
individual act of defiance. Materials reviewed in preceding 
sections suggest that the strength of an individual's self 
system is directly related to the quantity and quality of his 
sources of recognition. This being the case, it stands to 
reason that when an individual's vehicle for recognition is 
limited, the sense of self derived from such sparse and 
impoverished identifications is bound to be limited as well 
(i.e., precarious and fragile). Under such conditions self 
esteem hangs by a thread, which in turn explains why 
inmates are overly defensive when faced with potential 
threats (e.g., to selfhood or "manhood"). Due directly to 
their desperate and defensive sensitivities, inmates tend to 


a) perceive threats where none exist; b) magnify threats 
that do exist; c) deal with these quasi illusionary threats in 
an overly aggressive and defensive manner; and d) provoke 
threats in order to test and reinforce their ever vulnerable 
self systems. Thus, much of the "deviant" behavior 
characteristic of a prison environment can be understood as 
a scramble for attention in an arena where recognition 
resources are scarce, an arena which is but a small step 
removed from the urban ghettos of Kornhauser (1978) and 
Shaw and McKay (1942). 


In this example [omitted—Eds.] inmate B purposely 
used the confrontation with the officer to gain the attention 
of other inmates, thereby propelling himself to the fore as a 
“tough cat" that "takes no shit." By behaving as though he 
were indifferent to institutional rules and sanctions, he 
established himself (in the eyes of others and in his own 
mind) as superior to or "stronger" than those rules; in 
addition, he demonstrated his indifference by "putting a 
screw in check." In B's mind, he has succeeded; he flouted 
the rules, confronted the officer, and earned group approval 
by exploiting the deep seated hostilities of his peers towards 
officers in general. 


Of course, in any "rational" accounting of this episode 
the inmate has lost. The officer was not defeated, for order 
was restored, and the upshot of this whole affair was the 
inmate being ticketed, which involved the loss of future 
privileges. However, we are not dealing with rational 
musings on an objective situation, but with a salvage 
operation designed to bolster and support a self system 
which feeds on recognition. 


In this example the inmate was successful in a limited 
sense: he did, after all, manage to manufacture recognition. 
But "success" came at a heavy price, and must be 
understood in the context of a strong need and a series of 


psychological distortions. Specifically, weakness, defeat, 
and punishment, when filtered through the inmates' 
recognition seeking system, were distorted into strength, 
victory, and reward; hence, whatever "victory" the inmate 
secured is best described as pyrrhic and self destructive 
(Reiman 1984). 


What most of us regard as mere entertainment, trivial to 
say the least, inmates regard as potential vehicles for 
commanding attention. "Blasting your box" is one such 
vehicle, and it is a definite mark of prestige to own a box 
which "out blasts" your neighbor's. The inmate intentionally 
broke the rule forbidding the loud playing of music, incurred 
a 30-60 day confiscation of his stereo (he could have had it 
sent home) — all fora momentary inflation of his 
recognition seeking system. 


This case is very specific and, in itself, trivial. But it 
speaks to a more general paradox which serves as a prime 
incentive for the pursuit of distorted recognition. 
Specifically, the paradox is that recognition is often found 
just beyond the boundaries set by institutional rules and 
regulations. 


In The Division of Labor in Society, Durkheim (1964) 
argued that we need rules in order to maintain boundaries. 
In prison this maxim takes an ironic twist: here inmates are 
frequently tempted to break rules in order to secure the 
boundaries of a fragile self system. Being lured or enticed 
by psychological rewards, inmates often perceive benefits 
as existing on the far side of the law. With this in mind we 
can amend Durkheim's insight and say, at least in 
recognition of impoverished environments, that the 
maintenance of an individual's recognition seeking system 
lies just beyond those boundaries which define acceptable 
Or appropriate conduct. This is ironic indeed, and we would 


do well to scrutinize situations which provide such strong 
psychological incentives for rule breaking. 


For better or worse, gangs are an increasingly popular 
mechanism by which inmates are able to command 
recognition. Ganging is a collective effort to secure 
attention, and it has psychological benefits for both the 
group and the individuals who belong to it. What interests 
us are recognition relevant aspects of ganging, and in this 
context we shall discuss one social/psychological function of 
gang membership. the near magical use of creativity and 
fantasy in establishing a gang identity, and the attendant 
use of that identity to a) secure recognition, and b) defend 
against impotence and insignificance. 


Placing our discussion of "ganging fantasy" in this 
context, let us recall the brute or "natural" realities of prison 
life: the immediate environment is stark, bare, and cold; the 
walls are drab grey or green; there is little or no autonomy, 
and inmates are hemmed in by a host of picky and 
humiliating regulations. By objective standards, inmates 
lose with respect to guards, prison administrators, the 
courts, and society. They are formally removed from the 
social mainstream. They have, in the eyes of many, sunk 
below the status of second class citizen. In a word, the 
environment is bleak; the inmate, powerless and impotent. 


Yet for all this, inmates are not deprived of recognition 
seeking resourcefulness. Witness, for example, the creation 
of Black Disciple Nations, Motorcycle Brotherhoods, Vice 
Lords, Latin Kings, Aryan Brotherhoods, and the caged but 
ever deadly Spanish Cobras. Each of these groups 
constitutes a collective recognition system, and each 
demands that its members use group sanctioned 
mechanisms (e.g., hand signals, word formulas, colors) 
which a) allow gang members to identify with a significant 


group, which in turn b) allows the group to recognize itself in 
each of its members. 


Much as with the officer/inmate scenario, we have here 
another in a series of recognition motivated reversals: a 
bleak environment is dressed up in "colors", and the 
impotent inmate is transformed into a powerful Lord who 
enjoys the vicarious strength of an Aryan Nation. And to 
embellish the fantasy, elaborate histories have been 
constructed for certain gangs, with the Black Disciple Nation 
claiming a lineage dating back to 200 A.D.! Result: even ina 
socially and psychologically impoverished prison 
environment, we see the fantastic emergence of Nations 
and Brotherhoods, Cobras and Lords, Prophets and Kings. All 
of this underscores points made in previous sections: that 
persons need recognition, and will manufacture substitutes 
if conventional forms of recognition are not available. 


This ganging phenomenon is not terribly surprising, 
especially since conventional prison social structures are lax 
when it comes to dispensing meaningful forms of 
recognition (Sykes 1958, Sykes and Messinger 1960, Colvin 
1982). 


With this we have reviewed enough materials to provide 
concrete referents for theoretical materials presented 
above. In prison, as in the ghetto, it would seem that there 
are too many good reasons (i.e., psychologically 
understandable reasons) to do bad things, and we would 
argue that this principle applies with equal force to a variety 
of compensatory deviant motivations (e.g., motivations to 
commit white collar or organized crimes). 


Conclusion and Discussion 


This paper sketched an ontology of human striving as it 
appears in the writings of Marx and Hegel. Our conclusions 
were: 1) that persons have a need for recognition; 2) that 
the task of culture is to provide its members with ample 
opportunities for securing recognition; 3) that certain 
cultures are unable (or unwilling) to deliver conventional 
forms of recognition to some portion of its members; and 
finally, 4) that when persons are denied satisfaction of their 
need for recognition they will manufacture substitutes, 
some of which may take the form of crime or delinquency. 
To make sense of these propositions, we applied them to 
behaviors in a maximum security prison. 


Much more could be said about this argument: evidence 
in support of it could be reviewed at greater detail, and the 
model could be applied to a wider range of offenses (e.g., 
white collar or corporate crimes). In closing, however, we 
should like to lay our argument to rest and pursue a 
different question. That question is — why should Marxist or 
radical criminologists pay attention to the human nature 
issue? 


There are many reasons, but we should like to 
emphasize two: first, images of human nature are not 
neutral; they have a great deal to do with our ability to 
figure out what crime means to individuals who engage in it, 
and to cultures that must endure it. And second, 
motivational issues such as those addressed in this paper 
have methodological significance, for they allow us to 
supplement explanation (the province of positivism) with 
understanding (the province of interpretive theory or 
hermeneutics).!38! 


For better or worse, models of human nature contain 
ideological and motivational images. For example, the 


assumption of a Hobbesian motivational model carries with 
it the following image: persons are naturally aggressive; 
criminal and antisocial impulses are inborn rather than 
socially derived; persons who commit crimes are deficient in 
Super ego controls; society (which is "good") must step in to 
restrain and repress the natural drives and inclinations of its 
members (which are "bad"). The motivational image is one 
of instinctual self interest, and the ideological message is 
conservative in the sense that selfish individuals are 
deemed responsible for criminal behavior. 


Another image is contained in the extreme relativism of 
cultural explanations of crime. Relativism is a fruitful idea, 
one which Marxists could hardly do without (Beirne 1983). 
The notion of historical specificity carries relativistic 
implications, as does Marx's notion that various social 
institutions (e.g., law, politics) must be seen in light of the 
mode of production in which they are situated. But in the 
hands of certain criminologists relativism gets pushed to an 
untenable extreme, as is the case when senseless and 
irrational violence is interpreted as reflecting the values and 
interests of persons allegedly committed to this way of life 
(Bernard 1981, Turk 1977, Wolfgang and Ferracuti 1967). 
When pushed to this extreme, relativism prevents 
criminologists from taking a stand on the desirability or 
undesirability of crime — at least with respect to persons 
who engage in it. 


The model suggested in this paper offers a very 
different image than that supposed by Hobbesians or 
relativists, and it is an Hegelian/Marxist image explicitly 
critical of cultures and situations which promote a 
criminogenic frustration of basic human needs. Note, 
however, what we are not suggesting: we are not 
suggesting that Hobbesian or relativistic assumptions do not 
square with the image preferred by Marxists. We are saying 
that Hobbesian/relativistic images are increasingly difficult 


to take seriously in the face of disconfirming evidence. We 
are also saying that, in spite of honest efforts to be value 
free, images of human nature carry unavoidable ethical, 
ideological, and practical implications. Thus, if we are 
looking for "facts" about crime, images such as these must 
be counted among them. And because these images carry 
ideological baggage which shape our interpretations and 
policies with respect to crime and criminality, we agree with 
Miller (1973:141-142) that "ideology is the permanent 
hidden agenda of criminal justice." 


In his provocative challenge to traditional methodology, 
C. Wright Mills (1977: 121) argued that "without a 
determination that study shall come to significant results, all 
method is meaningless pretense." His point was that one 
dimensional applications of positivism (i.e., abstracted 
empiricism) had limited the sociological imagination such 
that significant results were precluded by methodological 
fiat. But who Is to define "significant results?" And how do 
we decide which method(s) might best address our selected 
problem? 


Significance, of course, is in the eye of the beholder, 
with the most common criterion of significance being 
statistical. Assuming a criterion of empirical significance, 
criminologists have long attempted to isolate and specify 
the causes (i.e., the non-spurious correlates) of crime and 
delinquency. 


The methodological significance of this is that causes 
may be pursued with scant attention to human motivation, 
and along these lines Kornhauser (1978: 54) notes that it "is 
not necessary to specify the motivation to delinquency in 
order to explain its occurrence." In this Kornhauser is surely 
correct; we can explain crime without reference to 
subjective motivational states. However, we argue that, 
precisely because it often ignores such issues, explanation 


alone is insufficient. In this context we suggest a) that 
reference to human motivation is necessary if we intend to 
understand as well as explain crime; b) that reference to 
human nature is required if we are to make sense of human 
motivation, and c) that an image of criminality which 
includes both explanation and understanding is more 


significant than explanation or understanding taken alone. 
[39] 


In discussing the limits of explanation, Sartre (1962: 24) 
argues that by confining ourselves to statistical procedures 


we have understood nothing.... The transitions, the 
becomings, the transformations, have been carefully veiled 
from us, and we have been limited to putting order into the 
succession by invoking empirically established but literally 
unintelligible sequences. 


Sartre's point is that bald correlations ignore intervening 
subjective states, and that only by attending to these states 
can we understand criminal motivations in 
phenomenological or "humanist" terms. But one 
dimensional explanation is not the only culprit, for 
understanding, too, has its limitations. This is why 
descriptive phenomenology will never suffice, for by taking 
the actor's interpretations at face value we ignore the fact 
that "the differing reasons men give for their actions are not 
themselves without reasons" (Mills 1974: 440). 


In our view, significant results in theoretical criminology 
are best achieved by combining explanation and 
understanding [See "Structuralism and Subjectivity," this 
volume]. The promise of such an approach is that criminal 
behaviors, which at first seem odd or even stupid, can be 
interpreted "from the inside," aS meaningful attempts to 
accommodate specific circumstances and situations. This 
combination of understanding and explanation will enable 
us to pose and answer the following questions: what are 


people trying to accomplish when they commit crimes? How 
do human needs bear on one's interpretation of "objective" 
situations? How do the causes of crime translate into 
comprehensible subjective states? And perhaps most 
interestingly, how do situations twist and distort human 
motives such that they become ironically self defeating and 
self destructive? 


In sum, we are suggesting a) that Marxist or radical 
criminologists pay close attention to their assumptions, as 
these bear significantly on one's image of human 
motivation, and b) that radicals open themselves to 
methodological issues that allow for a rounded appreciation 
of both the social and personal significance of crime and 
delinquency. And to reinforce the main thesis of this paper, 
we believe that a statement concerning basic human needs 
plays an important part in this combined methodological 
enterprise. Needless to say, these recommendations 
Shouldn't be confined to radicals, for we all have a stake in 
ferreting out the social and psychological ramifications of 
crime and delinquency. 


11. ORGANIZATIONAL PERVERSION* 


Nancy Frank and W. Byron Groves 


*Originally published in Humanity and Society 11 (3) 
1987: 315-334. Reprinted with permission of the editor. 


VIEWED THROUGH the lens of functional analysis, 
organizations provide order by efficiently pooling talents 
and resources (Selznick, 1948; Crozier, 1964; Katz and 
Kahn, 1966; Silverman, 1971; Drabek and Haas, 1974). 
However, we Shall look at organizational structures from a 
different angle to examine ways in which organizations offer 
a psychological solution to the universal and distinctively 
human problem of having to live in continual fear of life and 
death. We intend to highlight an unflattering aspect of this 
solution by analyzing the origin and persistence of the 
organizational pervert. This perversion process is the end 
result of two related factors: the psychic transformations 
certain individuals undergo in the course of their 
organizational lives and the psychology of the organization 
itself. Both factors provide an incubator for the growth and 
sustenance of the organizational pervert. 


We blend neo-Freudian assumptions with traditional 
accounts of organizational behavior to demonstrate our 
contentions. The first section examines cultural and 
psychological assumptions, with special attention paid to 
human needs as they relate to our twin fears of life and 
death. Section two applies this model to the organizational 
pervert, whose neurotic and fetishistic solution to existential 
problems takes a severe toll on the pervert himself and on 
those unfortunate enough to come in contact with him. 
Section three compares the pervert with his main 
organizational adversary the heretic. This discussion will 
highlight the sick and overly defensive postures demanded 


by the psychic make-up of the organizational pervert. We 
conclude with a discussion of ways in which the 
organizational society does or does not foster humanistic 


ideals. 


Section 1 


We now know that the human animal is characterized by 
two great fears that other animals are protected from, the 
fear of life and the fear of death (Ernest Becker 1973: 53). 


It has been nearly a century since Nietzsche announced 
the decline of traditional and religious values in his stark 
and somewhat exaggerated claim that "God is dead" 
(Nietzsche, 1974: 181). Since then the notion that moral 
bonds have eased their grip on the individual has been an 
abiding concern of sociologists, psychologists, and 
philosophers. e.g., Mills 1973: 3. Nisbet (1978: 3) sums up 
this historical account when he notes that "the outstanding 
characteristic of contemporary thought on man and society 
is the preoccupation with personal alienation and cultural 
disintegration." Depending on the author, the culprit has 
been variously identified as science, technology, atheism, 
existentialism, or Marxism. 


This is not to say that meaning per se has been lost; it is 
to say that meaning rarely sinks into the bones. More and 
more we are asked to suck life from transitory secular 
sources, and it was not a psychologist but an organization 
theorist who noted that the ascendance of an organizational 
ethic reflects "the search for a secular faith that can be 
found throughout our society" (Whyte, 1957: 7). By default, 
organizations have become one of the primary solutions to 
the human dilemma; it is left to them to embed us in 
something transcendent, which in turn allows us to 
overcome our smallness and finitude through the power and 
"immortality" of the organization. In a word, it is through the 
organization that we overcome our twin fears of life and 
death. Let us dwell on these fears for a moment, as they 
provide the psychological scaffolding for the remainder of 
our argument. 


Adler first crystallized the provocative proposition that 
human beings are riddled with feelings of inferiority when 
he argued that "it is the feeling of inferiority, inadequacy, 
insecurity, which determines the goal of an individual's 
existence." Since then, several influential psychologists 
(Rank, 1964; Becker, 1973) have argued that human beings 
are fearful organisms that cannot stand the full, raw 
experience of the world around them. These neo-Freudians 
were not the first to draw such conclusions, and Adler's 
insights are no doubt as old as reflection on the human 
condition. With Kierkegaard (1974) this Adlerian theme took 
the form of fear and trembling before God; for Sartre (1956) 
and Tillich (1952) it is our dreadful confrontation with 
nothingness; with Freud (1962) and Brown (1959) itis a 
neurotic and guilt-ridden retreat from the id; and with 
Becker (1973) and Rank (1964) it is our all-pervasive fears 
of life and death. It seems strange to define ourselves in 
negative terms, to see ourselves as fearful, and we must 
add straightaway that many of our fears are papered over 
with a positive and life-affirming urge towards self-esteem 
(Adler), heroism (Becker), or self-actualization (Maslow, 
1962; Rogers, 1961). But fear and heroism are separate 
issues in appearance only. Bearing in mind that we shall 
apply these insights to the organizational pervert, let us 
begin to sketch the bizarre blending of fear, self-esteem, 
and our anxiety concerning the twin terrors of life and 
death. 


The Twin Fears: Life and Death 


A paradigm case of the fear of life is found in Rank's 
discussion of the birth trauma. For Rank (1964: 267) the 
birth trauma "has in it both elements, fear of life and fear of 
death, since birth on the one hand means the end of life 
(former life) and on the other also carries fear of the new 
life." Admittedly it is difficult to guess what goes on ina 
child's head at birth, but one can well imagine its initial 
encounter with life to be quite terrifying: air streams into its 
as yet unencumbered lungs; odd sounds emanate from 
large creatures who seem to do with him what they will; its 
newly alerted senses are bombarded with a variety of 
strange and unfamiliar sensations. For Rank it was this 
initial panic in the face of life which led him to "go at the 
human problem from the side of fear" (1964: 265), and for 
him the birth trauma was a metaphor for the fear persons 
experience when faced with new and as yet undefined (and 
hence uncontrolled) situations. Adler (1957: 186) too 
believed that "fear can touch every human activity," and the 
long and short of our position is that birth is a metaphor for 
fear felt in the face of new experiences, while death is a 
metaphor for the fear we experience when threatened with 
a loss of control over these same experiences, once they 
have been painstakingly mastered. 


Fear, then, does not end with birth. While raw terror 
sinks into the background as the child grows accustomed to 
its environment, there stands in its place a scaled down 
version of terror: anxiety. Freud believed anxiety reduction 
to be a prime human motivation, while for Kierkegaard 
anxiety was a fundamental response to the human 
condition. For both these theorists anxiety is the natural 
extension of finitude and helplessness; it is the 
psychological counterpart of our fears of separation and 
abandonment. Psychoanalysts refer to this as the anxiety of 


object-loss, and the child will go to great lengths to keep 
this anxiety under control. As Becker (1973: 13) describes it, 
the child 


is absolutely dependant on the mother, experiences 
loneliness when she is absent, frustration when he Is 
deprived of gratification, irritation at hunger and discomfort, 
and so on. If he were abandoned to himself his world would 
drop away, and his organism must sense this at some level; 
we call this the anxiety of object loss. Isn't this anxiety, 
then, the natural organismic fear of annihilation? 


Brown reinforces Becker's assertion and ties object-loss 
to anxiety, which he in turn describes as a fear of separation 
and death (the ultimate separation). As Brown argues 
object-loss is the "point of departure for the human ego" 
(1959: 161), and anxiety is "a response to experiences of 
separateness, individuality, and death" (1959: 115). 


Fear of separation and dependency, of course, are 
hardly specific to children. Even for adults, losing important 
persons or objects can bring on acute attacks of anxiety. As 
Engel has shown, object-loss is not limited to attacks of 
anxiety; it can be an outright killer. After reviewing 275 
reports of healthy persons who dropped dead after a serious 
rupture in their object relationships (e.g., death of a loved 
one, drastic loss of status or self-esteem), Engel (1977: 118) 
concludes that each shared "the idea that he no longer has, 
or no longer believes he has, mastery or control over the 
situation or himself, or fears that he may lose what control 
he has." 


This fear of object loss trebles in complexity when the 
person in question is an authority figure. We have been 
prepared since birth to accommodate authority, and as a 
rule we are prone to anxiety when we displease authority in 
some way. To avoid this we tailor our behavior to fit the 
moment, censor ourselves so as not to incur the wrath of 


those in power. Like the child, we seek to avoid anxiety by 
being dishonest about our own needs and desires, and it is 
certainly no different for those involved in organizations. In 
coming to terms with our fears concerning separation 
anxiety and object-loss, we reject a large portion of our 
potential freedom by putting severe restrictions on the type 
of experiences we permit ourselves (or are permitted) to 
have. Kierkegaard (1966: 252) argues that "dread is the 
possibility of freedom," and what he means is that it is 
simply too much for persons to cast off restraints, ignore 
authority. To experience life in such a full and unrestrained 
manner would alienate others, reawaken our anxious 
rumblings, and so it is left to socialization and culture to 
pare life down to manageable size. Thus, if we are to 
emerge from our infantile blur of undifferentiated sensation 
and become integrated into culture in a meaningful way, we 
must "partialize" (Rank) or "fetishize" (Becker) our 
experience. Initially this partialization takes the form of a 
disavowal of bodily needs and feelings, while "mature" 
dispossession manifests itself in behavioral and moral 
accommodation. The paradox is a grueling one: we seek 
deliverance from anxiety, but since life itself soawns 
anxiety, we shrink from being fully alive! 


But this is only another way of saying that too much life 
(experience, stimuli) is a threat which we handle by 
compromising our own needs and desires in the process of 
acquiescing to the demands of authority. This incessant 
attempt at accommodation explains why psychoanalysts 
see "repression" as such a vital process, for it is by 
repressing idiosyncratic expressions that we manage to 
control and avoid anxiety. Repression means that we are on 
the losing end of a power relationship, as Rank (1964: 266) 
implies. By repressing ourselves we avoid being repressed 
by others, the benefit being that we gain a sense of control 
over life, a feeling that we are able to manage our fate. But 


every commodity has its price, and the price of repression is 
that it stops life short, cuts us off from a wide range of 
possibilities, and does so insidiously because it is largely an 
unconscious defensive posturing before our fears and 
insecurities. Simply put, we repress huge chunks of life in 
order to avoid anxiety and so meet our overwhelming needs 
for security and control. 


All of this highlights the paradoxical way in which we 
acquire our self-esteem. By knuckling under to authority the 
individual becomes 


..the very person who can take for granted continued 
parental approval and support, because he has largely 
tailored his actions and desires to suit their wishes. Once he 
has done this the problem of maintaining self-esteem is 
solved. Self-esteem becomes the child's feeling of self- 
warmth that all's right in his action world. It is an inner self- 
righteousness that arms the individual against anxiety. We 
must understand it as a natural and systemic continuation 
of the early ego's efforts to handle anxiety, which explains 
why self esteem is a matter of life and death (Becker, 1971: 
67). 


Life is not something we stare full in the face. To 
manage with a reasonable degree of equanimity we carve 
from the range of infinite possibilities a scaled down version 
of the full life, curtail our freedom within acceptable and 
manageable boundaries, and do so with the dim and for the 
most part unacknowledged awareness that among the 
unfortunate facts of life is fear of life. But this is only half the 
story, and we would do well to examine the flip side of the 
coin: our fear of death. 


"Death," Brown (1959: 87) once remarked, "is the great 
adversary," and if death were a good thing even the Gods 
would die. Becker (1973) argues that the fear of death is 
"the basic fear that influences all others." He sums up our 


psychological mission in life in the title of his book, The 
Denial of Death. Fear of death is not terribly difficult to 
appreciate; it is certainly more intuitively understandable 
than our fear of life. Those who contemplate their own 
death with any degree of seriousness are most distressed, 
and it is impossible for us to be totally sensitive to death at 
every instant. To carry on in the face of this ultimate fact we 
must deaden (no pun intended) our awareness and deny our 
mortality, and we do this by distracting ourselves (e.g., 
hedonism) or by identifying with the power of others (be 
they persons, things, ideologies). Becker (1973: 23) speaks 
to this latter strategy when he asks "what is more natural to 
banish one's fears than to live on delegated powers?" 
Identification, transference, call it what you will, the point is 
that persons have a need to transcend themselves, to tuck 
themselves into some safe and well defined dimension of 
reality in the hopes of subjecting chaos and its ultimate 
representative (death) to human control. Rank (1964: 271) 
flatly states that "the human being seeks to subject death to 
his will," and Becker (1973: 27) follows up on this 
observation by noting that "everything that man does in his 
symbolic world is an attempt to overcome his grotesque 
fate." Heaven, reincarnation, the after-life: these are our 
most obvious efforts to control death by denying it. But 
there are "lesser" efforts as well. Erikson (1963) refers to 
this as an urge to "generativity," which speaks to the 
individuals desire to overcome the fear of death by leaving 
something behind, be it a child or a great idea. It would 
seem that we are ill-equipped to stand alone before death, 
that we are in desperate need of an intellectual mechanism 
which will allow us to transform incomprehensible 
senselessness into something supremely meaningful. The 
problem, as Rank (1964: 273) notes is that we lack an 
agreed upon collective solution to the twin riddles of life and 
death. What was lost by the church, however, has in part 
been picked up by the organization, and it is here many 


hope to find the sense of community that escapes them 
elsewhere. The organization, to an ever increasing extent, 
has become our vehicle for transcendence, a popular and 
sanctified forum for participation, a means for the 
maintenance of our self esteem; its ready-mix of rules, 
roles, obligations, and regulations have given us some 
measure of control over our fear of death. 


Problems arise when anxieties concerning life and death 
fears are heightened. When this occurs the natural need for 
security and control is magnified and twisted such that the 
average life of quiet desperation becomes overtly frantic. As 
Adler (1957: 67-69) makes clear, magnified life and death 
fears further accentuate our normal feelings of inferiority 
and tempt persons to over-compensate by dominating their 
environment. Symptoms of these heightened fears include a 
neurotic striving for recognition, an exaggerated drive for 
security, and "the desire to conquer anyone at any price" 
(Adler, 1957: 70). This, as Lowen (1980: 2) points out is a 
typical response of persons who "seek to master or control" 
life because they are afraid of it. In such persons the twin 
threats posed by life and death are handled in a perverse 
way, Or So we Shall argue with reference to the 
organizational pervert. 


Let us bear in mind that the pervert is only facing the 
same existential problems as the rest of us; he too must 
dilute life and death to the point where they can be 
tolerated. The difference is he faces his existential fate with 
a feverish and thinly veiled desperation by attempting to 
magnify himself, puff himself up such that he is bigger than 
life (and death). But where most of us manage the life and 
death issue with mild identifications or distractions, the 
pervert's efforts are characterized by a blind drive, an 
obsession with interpersonal manipulation, and a capacity 
for psychological chicanery and rationalization which are 
designed to control life by overpowering it. His fears have 


gotten the upper hand and, like the frightened potential 
muggee who attempts to preserve life by staying indoors in 
order to cheat the criminal, the pervert too mortgages life to 
death and does so "through a constant restriction of life, 
that is, he refuses the loan (life) in order to thus escape the 
payment of the debt (death)" (Rank, 1964: 271). 


Having sketched this motivational background, let us 
put some flesh on the bones and turn to an examination of 
the bureaucratic and psychological pressures which produce 
the organizational pervert. 


Section II; The Organizational Pervert 


Earlier we mentioned that organizational perversion was 
not simply an individual problem, that it had social sources 
which can be traced in part to the "bureaucratic situation" 
(Presthus, 1978: 3). To appreciate this let us look at some of 
the qualities organizations value in their members: loyalty, 
obedience, ambition, zeal, perseverance, and an ability to 
work comfortably in an authoritarian environment. These 
qualities, when harnessed, can be used to great advantage, 
but they can also get out of hand. Authority, for example, 
can be used to manipulate interpersonal relations; ambition 
can become so obsessive that the thinnest gradations in 
status became a neurotic preoccupation; loyalty and 
obedience can quickly degenerate into Gestapo-like rigidity. 
The desire to lead, the need to use and accommodate 
authority, the yearning for greater rewards; all of these can 
be perverted and twisted to meet psychological needs of 
the individual with scant regard for the wider aims of the 
organization. 


Of course it is possible to work efficiently in all kinds of 
organizations without allowing one's personality to be 
swallowed up in institutional service, and many do manage 
to strike a reasonable balance between personal and 
institutional demands. Many, however, do not; it is they who 
are likely candidates for perversion. And while they may not 
become full-blown perverts, all organizations have their 
Share of would-be perverts, part-perverts and shadow 
perverts. 


What is a Pervert? 


But we have used the term pervert rather loosely. What 
does it mean to say that someone is a pervert, or an 
organizational pervert? Normally the reference is sexual, 
with the sine qua non of perversion being an overemphasis 
on some fetishized part of the sexual experience. The 
individual who fixates on a shoe is the classic example, and 
we call this fetish "perverse" because it is a rather pathetic 
substitute for an actual person. For whatever reason the 
“whole" person is too threatening, so the pervert innovates 
by relating to a scaled down and non-threatening version of 
sexuality. Thus, we can define the pervert as 


someone severely limited in his behavior, but not deprived 
of resourcefulness. Being limited in behavior, his task is to 
create an extra charge of life-enhancing meaning. He must 
fix on some perceptual detail, and derive the full 
Justification for drawing himself into the object from this 
very narrow focalization. It is this resourcefulness that 
appears to the outsider as "abnormal" (Becker 1969: 16-17). 


The organizational pervert so over-invests his 
psychological and emotional energy in organizational 
behavior that we can justifiably call his attachment 
perverse. Just as the shoe fetishist uses the shoe to keep 
the whole person at bay, so the organizational pervert uses 
his organizational role to keep life itself at a safe and 
manageable distance. As Becker (1973: 244) argues , 
perversions are "private religions" through which the 
pervert "attempts to heroically transcend the human 
condition and to achieve some kind of satisfaction in that 
condition." So much the more for the organizational pervert, 
for whom the rules, regulations, and everyday rituals of the 
organization take on a mystical aura. 


Organizations, like any other socializing agency, place 
demands on persons, manipulate them with rewards and 
punishments. In this sense organizations refine a process 
initiated by the family (Presthus, 1978: 122). Had the 
ground not been laid in childhood our prospects for 
organizational socialization would be dim indeed, and so just 
as the child must accommodate its trainers, so too must the 
organizational recruit accommodate the rules, regulations, 
and personnel of the organization; s/he must play the game. 
However, there is an important distinction between game- 
playing and perversion. The game player realizes that the 
organization has its agenda and, with varying degrees of 
compliance, is willing to meet that agenda half way. S/He 
may harbor misgivings, but they are either suppressed or 
aired quietly with trusted colleagues. The pervert blends his 
or her aspirations with those of the organization, identifies 
completely with its goals and agendas, and draws power 
and self-esteem from rigid adherence to its rules and 
regulations; any discrepancy between his goals and those of 
the organization are quickly rationalized away. This 
"capacity to rationalize organizational claims" (Presthus, 
1978: 160) means that there is nothing "partial" about 
organizational involvement — which is not a game to be 
played but a script to be followed — to the letter. When a 
child can do little more than ape the behavior of its parents 
we say that it is failing to develop adequate and flexible ego 
boundaries, that it suffers a loss of individuality. The same 
rationale applies to the pervert, whose over-identification 
with the organizational mentality brings with it both the 
surrender of individuality and the following collage of inter- 
correlated symptoms. 


The most grotesque manifestation of this illness lies in 
attitudes towards interpersonal relations. In a word, this 
attitude is instrumental in the extreme, and it is an attitude 
buttressed by the impersonal orientation of the organization 


itself. Bureaucracies encourage this outlook; seeing people 
in "functional" terms goes hand in hand with playing roles 
with specified duties. But the vast majority of organizational 
personnel do not reduce persons to their part-time role, do 
not treat persons as "just" a secretary or "just" a mail clerk. 
Let us remember, however, that the organizational pervert 
is psychologically immature. Putting this in the context of 
our earlier discussion, we might say that human-objects are 
too volatile, contain too much "life," so the pervert must 
“one-dimensionalize" persons in order to have a well- 
defined recipe for relating to them. By limiting himself to an 
organizational casting of personality the pervert feels 
comfortable and justified in relating in the only way that he 
can: in a safe, controlled, and fetishistic manner. To 
approach persons as rich, complex, and multifaced 
personalities would only muck things up, and so the 
development of non-work related personal or emotional 
attachments must be shunned like the plague. Sartre (1956) 
would say that the pervert is guilty of objectifying 
interpersonal relations, that he treats persons as though 
they were things. The topsy-turvy world of organizational 
perversion flips the Kantian maxim upside-down. It now 
reads: never treat persons as ends in themselves, only as a 
means to an end. 


This general rule, that human relationships must be 
reduced to their organizational functions, reaches its 
extreme when the pervert relates to someone of a "lesser" 
stature. Given his own instrumental orientation, any attempt 
by a subordinate to befriend him would be seen as a 
transgression of authority, if not an outright effort at 
manipulation. Of course when the pervert strikes up a 
"friendship" it is for just this purpose, and he is forever 
trying to monopolize "those who can provide access to 
publicity, honorific offices, and other instruments of 
personal advantage" (Presthus, 1978: 167). In 


psychoanalytic terms the pervert is using a defense 
mechanism called projection. By assuming that his 
subordinate harbors an instrumental outlook he is projecting 
on to others his own fetishistic symptoms, and by doing so 
is reinforced in his belief that this is the way the world 
works. By attributing his own motives to others he is 
ingeniously using one defensive mechanism (projection) to 
Support another (denial) and he is now able to deny his own 
illness by attributing his perverse motivations to the 
environment. To react to a subordinate in any other than the 
proscribed institutional manner would not only complicate 
the interaction, but would undercut the pervert's carefully 
fabricated organizational identity as well. He has worked 
hard and invested considerable psychological energy in 
carving out a safe little niche, deportment, ceremonial 
posturing, rank and entitlements: all of these are designed 
to intimidate (and control) "inferiors." Again the effort is 
clever in its sick way, as the pervert is covering his own fear 
by striking fear into others! By enlarging himself via the 
garb of his institutional role the pervert can bring his 
anxious rumblings under control and at the same time 
transform fear into self-confident fearlessness. Needless to 
say, the bravado is skin deep, a paper thin covering for his 
fears and anxieties. The truly fearless have no need of the 
pervert's pompous malarkey. 


This general instrumental orientation is closely allied 
with another manifestation of organizational perversion, an 
extreme sensitivity to gradations in status. Incapable of 
operating on any other than a see-saw theory of 
interpersonal relations, the pervert is unable to view the 
distribution of rewards to others in the organization 
(especially those in his immediate environment) with calm 
detachment, much less with gracious delight. If someone is 
getting more, he must be getting less, which means that the 
enhancement of persons other than himself will be 


perceived as a personal affront, will pose a threat to his 
uniqueness, which will in turn puncture his burning thirst for 
recognition. It goes without saying that most of us prefer 
more to less, and part of the pervert's disappointment at 
getting less is perfectly understandable. But there is an 
anxious rumbling behind the pervert's neurotic need to 
enhance his status, which is only one more manifestation of 
his desire to dominate, to control his environment in order 
to keep the world safe. Having invested everything in his 
organizational role, he stands in much the same relation to 
the organization as does a child to its parents. 


Let us stick with the parent-child analogy and attempt 
to make sense of the pervert's behavior using the notion of 
sibling rivalry. To anyone with children the story is a familiar 
one: "She got more than me;" "hers is bigger than mine;" 
"he can stay up late, why can't |?" The child's reaction can 
scarcely be understood as a response to objective 
deprivation, and in fact the child may have no real desire for 
the object at all. What is really at stake are psychological 
objects: love, recognition, affection. To receive less is 
perceived as a mild form of rejection, which is another way 
of saying that the specter of object-loss has once again 
reared its ugly head. This is why the most trivial objective 
distinctions can assume such tremendous psychological 
importance, all the more so depending on one's initial level 
of insecurity. As Presthus (1978: 165) puts it, "minute 
gradations in income, skill, and seniority intensify the desire 
to assert one's uniqueness" (see also Adler, 1957: 70). 
Spelling out the psychological backlash of this attitude, 
Adler (1957: 70) observes that 


his attitude is not only uncomfortable for the environment, 
but for the individual who practices it, because it continually 
brings him into contact with the dark side of life and 
prevents him from experiencing any joy in living. 


We have here a prime example of "resentment," and we 
Shall return to this issue when the pervert's relation to the 
heretic is discussed in section three. 


Presthus (1978: 174), who describes so many of the 
pervert's qualities ties the notions of instrumentality in 
interpersonal relations and extreme status consciousness to 
the general authoritarian outlook assumed by the pervert 
who has 


divided people into those who are weak and those who are 
strong. The valence toward authority is functional in both 
personal and organizational terms. Here are individuals who 
have a strong need to impute superior ability to those who 
exercise authority over them, which validates both the 
authority relationship and the act of submission. 


Thus, where total persons are "too big" for the pervert 
to handle, equality is too grandiose a concept; it must be 
pared down to a manageable institutional definition. Equals 
are functional equals, those who occupy a parallel place in 
the organizational hierarchy. Beyond that there are only 
masters and slaves. That he is a slave is rationalized grist 
for his need to dominate, which he justifies by virtue of his 
own act of deference. 


This brings us to another quality of the organizational 
pervert his enormous appetite for rationalization. Shoham 
(1983: 107) once described man as "the rationalizing animal 
who prostitutes his rationality to his emotions," and 
nowhere is this more the case than with the organizational 
pervert. This "capacity to rationalize organizational claims" 
(Presthus, 1978: 160) is essential psychological equipment 
for the pervert, who can ill-afford to drive a wedge between 
his aspirations and those of the organization. To do so would 
be, in Freudian terms, to defy the parents, and the pervert 
gains strength from identification, not from defiance. The 
pervert must cultivate his ability to rationalize because he 


must be able to stop on a dime, trade in his values when the 
occasion demands in order to placate authority and so 
maintain his ever-precarious psychological position. Given 
his need to accommodate authority he must "avoid 
passionate value attachments" (Presthus, 1978: 154) and 
keep controversy to a minimum. In a word, the pervert must 
be versatile, which at bottom stems from his fear of 
individuation. To be his own person, to have opinions of his 
own — these are expressions of individuality (for him, 
vulnerability) which must be studiously avoided. To forego 
his institutional identification by disagreeing with 
organizational objectives, even for a moment, will conjure 
up his anxiety of object-loss and expose the pervert to the 
life and death fears from which he seeks deliverance. 


An additional reason for the pervert's need to rationalize 
is his fear of having his true motivations revealed, which 
would threaten his sanitized vision of self with obliteration. 
We have already seen how the pervert avoids self-scrutiny 
by projecting his motivations on to others, and what follows 
are three of the many rationalizations used by the pervert to 
justify his actions and keep self-reflection at bay: the pervert 
may define a difference of opinion as a difference of views 
or tactics, when in actuality this is a masquerade for 
personal enmity and dislike; the pervert may see his change 
of views as reflecting reasonableness, flexibility, and 
strength of character, when in fact he has abandoned his 
position out of deference, weakness, and fear; the pervert 
may convince himself that his efforts are motivated by 
loyalty and an impersonal concern with organizational 
needs, when in reality he is trying to twist and turn 
organizational ends to his own advantage. 


These four attributes of the organizational pervert 
(instrumentality, status-consciousness, authoritarianism, 
and rationalization) feed his need to overpower life by over- 
controlling it. By immersing himself in the bureaucratic 


situation, by feeding on its authoritarian prescriptions, and 
by reducing persons to their part-time role, the pervert is 
able to overcome his basic feelings of insecurity by using 
the organization as a foil for his all-too-personal needs and 
desires. He is trying to control life by chopping it into bite 
size pieces, trying to deny death by rigidly adhering to 
organizational prescriptions so as to gain a greater measure 
of control. The pervert is trying to "create an extra charge of 
life-enhancing meaning in a more limited area," Becker 
(1969: 16) and psychologically we can say that the 
organization is his shoe. By focusing on a limited and well 
defined dimension of reality he is really telling us that he is 
too insecure to face persons and situations on any other 
than his terms, that action which is not under his control is 
not for him. To further complicate an already undesirable 
situation, the pervert is not able to contain his illness within 
organizational boundaries; his need to fetishize and 
dominate reality may spill beyond its organizational 
parameters such that "political opinions, patterns of 
consumption, off-work activity, and so forth, tend to fall into 
the bureaucratic net" (Presthus, 1978: 161). One can only 
imagine the pervert's relationship to a spouse or, worse still, 
his or her attitude towards child rearing! 


As a final note let us suggest that we have in the 
pervert an odd twist on Marx's notion of alienated labor. For 
Marx, laborers are alienated because neither the process 
nor the product of production is under their control. Because 
of this workers take an instrumental attitude towards their 
labor, see it as a means to an end. Many perverts, however, 
do have the opportunity to relate to their labor ina 
meaningful way, do have some control over both what they 
produce and how they produce it. There is a sense, then, in 
which perverts are not alienated but self-alienated. They are 
not divorced from their labor by a production process that is 
out of control, but by a psychic process which they seek 


desperately to control. Thus, much as with their 
interpersonal relations, perverts have little facility for 
gleaning satisfaction from the intrinsic quality of their labor 
because intrinsic satisfaction is not the point: power, 
prestige, security — those are the points. Besides, gaining 
satisfaction from the intrinsic nature of work would expose 
the pervert to another of his dreaded fears: creativity and 
the threat of individuality which it entails. 


With this in mind let us see how the pervert fares when 
confronted with another character on the organizational 
scene, a character who poses a never-ending threat to the 
pervert, makes him even more defensive than he might be 
otherwise. In the process we shall draw the circle on some 
of the more grotesque manifestations of organizational 
perversion. 


Section III 


Though it is our fate to live in an organizational society, 
there is reason to believe that the strictures of 
organizational behavior cut a fair number of persons off 
from an honest enjoyment of institutional life. Merton (1938) 
has such semi-alienated persons in mind in his discussion of 
the "ritualist," and Presthus (1978) speaks to this class of 
persons when he describes the "ambivalent" type. Like it or 
not, however, organizational involvement is part and parcel 
of living in an industrialized, bureaucratized society, and 
even the disenchanted are well advised to make the best of 
it. There are always exceptions, but the general pattern is 
accommodation to organizational routines. (Presthus, 1978: 
114). 


The type of compliance we assess in this section is a 
mild version of non-compliance we call heresy. Heretics, like 
perverts, come in a variety of shapes and sizes, and at the 
end of the spectrum we are talking about an embittered 
nihilist who has no use for institutional routines, or much of 
anything else for that matter. At this extreme, heresy is as 
distorted and neurotic a response to life as is organizational 
perversion. The type of heretic we have in mind, however, is 
one who dissents from accepted belief or doctrine in a 
creative and contributory manner. S/He is, in contrast to the 
pervert, creative rather than fetishistic, flexible rather than 
rigid. This particular brand of heresy is valued by the 
organization, which in spite of itself needs innovators so 
that it might better adapt to shifting circumstances. We turn 
to the heretic not for purposes of glorification, but to bring 
out one more attribute of the organizational pervert. 
Confronted with the heretic, who has little time for 
organizational rules and regulations, and little patience for 
what he would define as the organizational dwarfs who cling 


to them, the pervert has no choice but to marshal all his 
defensive firepower: he must kill or exhaust himself trying. 


We have already seen that the organization is the 
pervert's psychological lifeboat or, that the organization 
serves the pervert as a massive defense mechanism which 
insulates him from his fears of object-loss and separation. 
We have also seen that the pervert surrounds himself with a 
rigid and vigorously defended series of rules and regulations 
which serve to bring a potentially fluid and hostile reality 
under control, thus allowing him to steer a middle course 
between his twin fears of life and death. It stands to reason 
that anything threatening to upset this well regulated 
existence will move the pervert to activate his defenses. In 
a sense the pervert's response can hardly be regarded as 
odd, for no one likes to see their vehicle for transcendence 
deprecated. Weaken the vehicle and we weaken the self, 
which explains why each of us is continually scrutinizing the 
behavior of others. Problems surface when someone 
undermines our carefully constructed reality; at such times 
the performance of other persons "takes on a life and death 
flavor" (Becker, 1971: 101) precisely because life-meaning 
as we have defined it is threatened with destruction. This 
being the case it is likely that each of us will fight back in 
some way, for at stake is our sense of security and our 
feeling of self-esteem. But once again the pervert takes to 
an extreme what in moderate doses is perfectly normal 
behavior. Thus, where the most common response to 
meaning threatening stimuli is passive avoidance, the 
pervert is much more likely to be aggressive, to try and 
remove that which threatens him rather than simply 
ignoring it. This, we argue, is the pervert's response when 
faced with an organizational heretic. 


Heretics, by definition, do not always play by the rules, 
and the type of heretic we have in mind takes a very 
pragmatic attitude toward organizational routines. When 


rules and routines facilitate action, it is well and good that 
they be followed. But rules are never deified, much less 
adhered to compulsively, as they are for the pervert. If rules 
prove dysfunctional, stretch them, bend them, ignore them, 
or change them; if the organization is itself a brake on 
creativity and progress, it should be transcended. But to do 
this requires varying degrees of flexibility and individuality; 
it also demands an ability to distance oneself from 
organizational means, perhaps even from organizational 
ends. In short, it demands that one not be compulsively 
attached to an organizational role. The paradox is that the 
heretic is occasionally in the position to advance the 
organization by flaunting its settled routines, and, by so 
advancing the organization, places himself in a position to 
accrue greater rewards. 


Needless to say, this does not sit well with the pervert, 
who, in Freudian jargon, has an anal-compulsive need to 
keep his world neat, clean, and orderly (see also Whyte, 
1957: 58). And why is the flexibility of the heretic so 
disquieting? Because it threatens to expose the organization 
for what it is: an arbitrary human arrangement which may 
or may not work for our individual or collective betterment. 
But the pervert needs to believe precisely the opposite, that 
the organization is something solid, true, real. The pervert 
has a low tolerance for ambiguity, and the heretic is 
ambiguity personified. In a passage which suggests that the 
whole of modern life is succumbing to a kind of mass 
fetishism, Michels (1962: 191) noted that "this tendency 
towards an exclusive and all-absorbing specialization, 
towards the renunciation of all far-reaching outlooks, is a 
general characteristic of modern evolution." But this takes 
perversion out of the biographical and into the social and 
historical realm, of which we shall have more to say in our 
conclusion. 


When confronted with the heretic the pervert has little 
choice; it is kill or be killed. Life meaning is at stake, and the 
pervert will bring all his symptoms to bear on the problem: 
status consciousness will translate into a blocking of efforts 
to reward the heretic; authoritarianism will translate into the 
imposition of pointless regulations to ensure that the 
heretic's innovative measures are stillborn; his instrumental 
view of interpersonal relations will enable him to move the 
heretic towards the only end that really matters, i.e., the 
psychological coherence of the pervert; and his capacity to 
rationalize will allow him to find a zillion reasons why the 
heretic should be removed from the organizational scene 
(e.g., he is an outcast, a rebel, a pessimist, a go-getter, an 
idiot). 

We needn't go far to see why creativity and the 
individuality it implies are so threatening to the pervert. 
Creativity implies transcendence of the organization and the 
ability to withdraw from the organization to feed on one's 
own creative and individualized energies. But the pervert 
has no such capacity; his ego is anchored in attachment, 
identification, and participation. He achieves psychological 
peace via conformity and adaptation. Put in terms of our 
discussion in section one, we can say the pervert's project 
entails a flight from death (from object-loss, separation, and 
individuality) and a flight from life (from experience beyond 
that prescribed by his organizational role). But the inevitable 
irony is that the death he seeks to escape has the last 
laugh, for the best that the pervert can expect is an 
armored and defensive death-in-life. For those seeking a 
paradigm example of the "armored character structure" 
(Reich, 1972), they will find it in the person of the 
organizational pervert. 


Having analyzed the biographical and organizational 
aspects of organizational perversion, let us place our 


discussion in its social and historical perspective by way of 
some concluding remarks. 


Conclusion 


It is probable that this cruel game will continue without end 
(Michels 1962: 371) 


When looking at a foot fetishist, it is easy to conclude 
that efforts to chop life into bite size chunks is neurotically 
limited and noticeably sick. It is not so obvious with the 
organizational pervert. While 100% pure perverts are few 
and far between, organizations are havens for aspiring 
perverts, part-perverts, and shadow-perverts, many of 
whom are reinforced in their narrowness, praised by peers 
and superiors in the organization, and given additional 
rewards to boot! As we have seen, the pervert's behavior is 
so rigid and outlandish that it can hardly pass unnoticed - 
but it is not normally condemned as the illness that it is. 
This, we argue, tells us a great deal about a social and 
historical conditioning process which makes perverts and 
part-perverts bothersome but acceptable institutional by- 
products. To make our point let us amend Pascal and say 
that people have become so necessarily perverse that not 
to be perverse would amount to another form of perversion. 
Perhaps some measure of perversion is part and parcel of 
our historical and organizational experience, and that our 
own perversion blinds us to its more extreme manifestations 
in the organizational pervert. 


As evidence for this we need only turn to the likes of 
Marx (1975), Mills (1977), Foucault (1979), Marcuse (1969), 
and Fromm (1969). These theorists devoted their entire lives 
to an analysis of contemporary society, and their weighty 
conclusion was that the process of history threatened 
persons, stifling their vast potential, that modern processes 
of secularization, urbanization, industrialization, and 
modernization had conspired to produce the crippled 
monstrosity (Marx), the cheerful robot (Mills), the docile 


body (Foucault), the automaton (Fromm), and the one- 
dimensional man (Marcuse). Comte (1970: 16-17) warned us 
of the danger 100 years ago when he admitted that 
"excessive specialization" (i.e., perversion) "is the 
essentially weak side of our (positivistic) system," and it was 
Sigmund Freud (1962: 91) who asked if we might "be 
justified in reaching the diagnosis that some civilizations, or 
some epochs of civilization — possibly the whole of mankind 
— have become neurotic?" Our point is this: symptoms of 
perversion are not limited to the pervert, for not only do we 
live in the organizational society - we are the organizational 
society. Perversion is part and parcel of our daily experience 
and, just as it is hard to imagine a total pervert, it is equally 
difficult to imagine someone free from symptoms of 
perversion altogether. 


It is our hope that this essay prompts a more ready 
identification of perverse symptoms both in ourselves and in 
those around us. Tackling perversion on a mass scale is to 
tackle nothing less than society itself, which is just a little 
beyond the capability of the academician. But we can do 
something about ourselves and those around us, and in our 
own small way can contribute to a reduction of 
organizational perversion. In bringing this paper to a close 
let us cite a passage from Townsend (1970: xi), who 
captures the spirit of our essay when he notes that "there 
are already too many organizational orthodoxies imposed on 
people, and we don't want to help the waking dead institute 
another one." 
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Introduction 


OUR INTENTION in this article is to trace the arguments of 
Sigmund Freud and Michael Foucault as they pertain to the 
issue of social control. The comparison is a novel one, for 
where most treatments of social control focus on the role of 
law or that of the state, such references are notably absent 
from the works of these two theorists. When Foucault 
speaks of power he is only marginally concerned with power 
exercised by governments, and when Freud speaks of 
authority it is not only political authority which he has in 
mind. In fact, it is by ignoring concerns traditionally 
associated with social control that Freud and Foucault can 
Shed light on "the objectifying practices of our culture" 
(Dreyfus and Rabinow, 1982:144) in such a striking and 
innovative manner. As we shall see, freedom is a scarce 
commodity for these theorists, and for both, the prospects 
for extricating ourselves from our collective dilemma are 
bleak. 


Freud and Foucault, of course, are not alone in their 
emphasis on social control and domination. Marx saw 
persons as increasingly squashed in the gears of an 
alienated system of production; Weber saw individuality as 
Swept up in an impersonal bureaucratic storm; C. Wright 
Mills saw the trends Weber addressed as cultivating the 
“cheerful robot;" Erich Fromm speaks derisively of the 
contemporary "automation," and Marcuse of "one- 
dimensional man." And yet, with the exception of Weber, 
each of these theorists was an optimist with a more-or-less 
well defined recipe for salvation. Not so with Freud and 
Foucault. What sets them off from these and other "utopian" 
thinkers is their stoical and pessimistic appraisal of western 
civilization. One key to understanding their pessimistic 
outlook is to recognize that both studied, taught, and 
practiced the cure of psychiatric disorders. For his part 


Freud invented a new method of psychotherapy and 
constructed a conceptual edifice on top of the information 
gleaned from therapeutic practice. Foucault received 
degrees in psychopathology and has written quite a bit 
about madness and the variety of techniques for dealing 
with it. Both explicitly acknowledge the irrational, and both 
insist that the individual pays a steep price for its repression 
(Foucault,, 1965). Freud, of course finished writing before 
Foucault began, and Foucault has expressed certain 
reservations about Freud's approach. Nevertheless, the 
systems of both men complement one another in 
extraordinary ways. It is the purpose of this essay to 
examine this complementarity in order to shed light on the 
ways in which these two thinkers have built powerful and 
persuasive models for analyzing our culture. 


Section I; History 


Freud and Foucault make certain historical claims, yet 
neither is an historian in the strict sense of that term. 
Foucault prefers to describe himself as a "genealogist," and 
Freud is of course a psychologist. Yet surely Foucault's 
Madness and Civilization and Discipline and Punish have 
historical content, and Freud's anthropological musings in 
Totem and Taboo, Moses and Monotheism, and Civilization 
and its Discontents were largely historical in nature. Neither, 
however, uses methods of historical investigation to build a 
picture of the past. Freud does not pretend to use traditional 
historical methods, for the events of which he writes must 
be buried in pre-history. Foucault claims to have invented a 
new method for understanding the past (genealogy or the 
archeology of knowledge), and the essence of his argument 
rests on an acceptance of at least the broad outlines of his 
analysis of the present. Before we examine their specific 
contributions later in this section, let us clarify the 
assumptions on which they build their historical cases. 


Freud tacitly assumes a position which comes from 
nineteenth century embryology and evolutionary biology: 
ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny (which means that the 
development of an embryo follows the same course as the 
development of its species). Significant arguments against 
this position had been raised by the time Freud began 
writing his "histories," yet influential German biologists such 
as Ernst Haeckel used that approach in popular discussions 
of evolution. The assumption as used by Freud indicates 
that the present psychic development of an individual must 
follow the historical development of the species generally. 
Thus, in both evolutionary biology and in "psychoanalytic 
history," a knowledge of a set of dynamics spread over a 
brief period of time in the present allows us to deduce what 
must have happened in the past. For Freud, then the 


macrocosm of both the totality of the present human 
species and the totality of the species as it has existed 
historically is summed up in the microcosm of one present 
individual. This means, of course, that the individual case 
study assumes a tremendous burden of explanation. Using 
the tools of psychoanalysis we can discover the hidden 
development of the dynamics of a small number of human 
personalities and then extrapolate to find the historical 
events which must have occurred to give rise to this 
structure of development. 


Though he proceeds in a manner different from Freud, 
Foucault too believes that the history of the past is 
contained in the present. He sees (like thinkers such as 
Jacques Ellul and Max Weber) that we are in a society in 
which rational and efficient methods ("techniques" to Ellul) 
are used to organize the human world. He then puts forth 
the Freudian proposition that what is done to an individual 
externally is internalized and incorporated into the 
individual's own personality. To support these claims, 
Foucault proceeds to mine documents looking for materials 
to confirm his argument. Like a single minded archeologist 
looking for shards of the pottery of a period, he moves 
through the detritus of western civilization in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries seeking precursors of his present. 
By amassing a large number of quotations together in one 
volume, Foucault is able to make an argument which has 
the appearance of historical accuracy. Like Freud, he himself 
can be sure it is correct because he already knew what 
history had to be given what he had observed in the 
present. Countertrends of complexities are all foreign to the 
history of Foucault. 


In a sense, the histories of Freud and Foucault are 
arbitrary, and each has been criticized for being overly 
speculative (Freud) or overly selective (Foucault). We should 
argue that criticisms such as these miss the mark, and do so 


in part because neither man is really trying to be an 
historian. Rather, the words of history are used for another 
sort of creation entirely: the creation of a story, a model, or, 
if you will, a myth. Just as the book of Genesis explained to 
an earlier age where we had come from and why life had to 
be so hard, so Freud and Foucault want to develop a myth 
which will tell us where the "I" that modern people 
experience so intensely came from, and why that "I" must 
suffer as intensely as it does. "Genesis" will not work for 
those who live in the European world after the industrial 
revolution. We need new myths to explain our world in 
stories to which we can respond both emotionally and 
intellectually. Taken together Freud and Foucault offer us just 
such a myth, and the goal of their respective stories is the 
same: specifically, they want to temper the Enlightenment 
vision of "progress," to highlight the temporal increase in 
domination and authority, to show that each of us must pay 
a ransom to history in the form of "happiness" (Freud) and 
"individuality" (Foucault). Freud and Foucault use their 
myths to shed light on our repressive present, and to do 
this, they suggest that "we have been trapped in our own 
history" (Foucault, 1982b: 210). 


Of what does this trap consist? If we may be allowed a 
crude dichotomy which we shall have occasion to qualify in 
section four, the trap for Foucault consists in a tremendous 
increase in external controls which inscribe themselves on 
the "body," while for Freud the trap takes the form of 
increased internal controls in the form of increased 
anxieties, guilts, and neuroses. 


As a kind of corollary to the concerns outlined by 
Foucault, Freud's myth too sees the historical subject on the 
losing end of a host of constraints. At one point he goes so 
far as to argue that "it almost seems as if the creation of a 
great human community would be most successful if no 
attention had to be paid to the happiness of the individual" 


(Freud, 1961a: 87); or again, that "the liberty of the 
individual is no gift of civilization. It was greatest before 
there was any civilization” (Freud, 1961a: 42). 


Taken together, then, the moral of their historical myth 
is that all is not well, if by "well" we mean achieving the 
greatest individual freedom and happiness. Each, in his own 
way, has been rude to history, but history for them is simply 
a mechanism for understanding the present — and with the 
present they make an excellent case. Together the histories 
of Freud and Foucault pave the way for an examination of 
contemporary cultural "pathology." Let us see how this 
pathology is played out with reference to their respective 
conceptions of both the "body" and the "subject." 


Section Il: Body 


A calculated constraint runs slowly through each part of the 
body, mastering it, making it pliable, ready at all times, turn 
it silently into the automatism of habit (Foucault, 1977a: 
135). 


Freud and Foucault have a great deal to say about the 
body, and they agree that many of our difficulties can be 
traced to the representation and redirection of bodily goals 
and powers. Together they tantalize us with the sober 
suggestion that our flesh and blood have been 
dispossessed, that our very bodies are "our own" in a highly 
qualified sense. 


For Foucault the essence of the modern dilemma rests 
in the generalized attempt, since the eighteenth century, to 
make "docile bodies" out of "unregulated" ones. 


The historical moment of the disciplines was the moment 
when the art of the human body was born.... What was then 
being formed was a policy of coercions that act upon the 
body, a calculated manipulation of its elements, its 
gestures, its behavior. The human body was entering a 
machinery of power that explores it, breaks it down and 
rearranges it.... Thus discipline produces subjected and 
practiced bodies, ‘docile' bodies (Foucault, 1977a: 138). 


Foucault sees the eighteenth century as the turning 
point in this regard, arguing that with the advent of 
industrialization the body was invested by new types of 
power relations. People had to learn to accommodate their 
bodies to the new tools of the industrial age, to learn to 
work in an organized fashion with others. In Foucault's 
terms, the unregulated and "dangerous multitudes” had to 
be transformed into "useful multiplicities" (Foucault, 1977a: 
148), and the watchword for this coordination was 


"efficiency." It was a period which could no longer tolerate 
the "unregulated imagination," (Foucault, 1977a: 239), a 
time when "zones of disorder" and with them the "darkness 
of man" (Foucault, 1977b: 153) had to be eliminated. 
Foucault writes: 


A fear haunted the latter half of the eighteenth century: the 
fear of darkened spaces.... It sought to break up the patches 
of darkness that blocked the light, eliminate the shadowy 
areas of society.... The new political and moral order could 
not be established until these places were eradicated. 
(Foucault, 1977b: 153) 


Freud too is concerned with the body, but the major part 
of his analysis is reserved for the "mind." Control of the 
body and the mind, in a sense, occur simultaneously, for 
effective control of both is achieved by the erection of new 
mental structures (the ego and superego) which modify or 
elaborate bodily desires and actions. These mental 
structures are the ideals of society, which are carried both in 
external institutions and in the mind of each individual. 
Freud's historical point is that culture is created by 
individuals turning their own aggressive powers against 
themselves, thus aligning themselves with the ideals of 
culture and controlling their own bodily actions.... Freud 
implies that there is a residue of individuality which 
civilization cannot reach, that residue being the "id." Unlike 
Foucault, Freud is able to handle the paradox of the a-social 
individual in a social context, is able to see the individual 
and society as being something of a problem for one 
another. For Freud, the battle between private self and 
social demand assures that "the two processes of individual 
and of cultural development must stand in hostile 
opposition to each other and mutually dispute the ground" 
(Freud, 1961a: 88). The individual can never be completely 
swept up in a Foucaultian social/ontological storm. We shall 
return to this issue in section three. 


In addressing the question why civilization exerts 
increased control over the body, Freud is not as detailed and 
concrete as Foucault. His historical myth is concerned with 
how this control originally took place, and to this end he 
develops ideas concerning the "primal horde," the original 
killing of the father to possess the mother, and the 
subsequent birth of the "Oedipus Complex." The main 
difference between the two is that Freud sees the primal 
energy of Eros, which resides in the individual, as the 
binding energy that makes civilization possible. For 
Foucault, on the other hand, the primary force is society. 
Freud is clearly aware, however, that culture must channel 
individual energy into social activities, and in section one we 
saw that the individual in a cultural context turns aggressive 
energy (which would normally be directed "outward") back 
against the ego itself. Foucault makes exactly the same 
point when he argues that discipline "reverses the course of 
the [body's] energy, the power that might result from it, and 
turns it into a relation of strict subjection" (Foucault, 1977a: 
138). In addition, where Foucault sensitizes us to the social 
need to eliminate disorder, to train and exercise the body, 
Freud too sees a social need for order, regularity, and 
training. Eliminate regularity, standardize behavior, 
discipline the individual by placing him "in a little world of 
Signals to each of which is attached a single, obligatory 
response" (Foucault, 1977a: 166). Achieve this and unruly 
forces, bodily forces, will be overcome, and civilization will 
prosper. 


The basic point of Freud's biographical account is this: If 
we are to become human, attention to bodily functions must 
be supplanted by attention to social and symbolic cues. The 
body must be overcome. This idea — that the body must be 
"repressed" and that the fully human self is a symbolic self 
— has a parallel in Foucault's discussion of the way in which 
the body must give way to the "soul." We learn very early 


on not to identify with our body, and all the usual 
spontaneous bodily functions (playing with feces, biting, 
kicking) are quickly outgrown. Paradoxically, we now identify 
with things, people, and ideas which are outside our bodies. 
We are built from the outside-in, and our original insides, 
must be pushed into the background if we are to declare 
socialization a success. As a result, the energy which was 
Originally centered in the id and the body must now be 
"spent" trying to figure out what the parents want, and in 
the battle between bodily desire and parental demand, "it is 
the free act that must go" (Becker, 1971: 59). We can 
summarize this biographical dimension of control and say 
the symbol-self is the keeper of the body-self or, as Foucault 
would have it, "the soul is the prison of the body" (Foucault, 
1977a: 30). 


This biographical account of bodily control is important, 
as it will allow us to add a psychological dimension to 
Foucault's analysis. Though psychological inferences can 
certainly be drawn from Foucault, it is our hope that a 
comparison with Freud will make them more explicit. With 
this in mind, let us turn to a discussion of the "subject" and 
see how these themes interact in more detail. 


Section III; Subject 


My objective... has been to create a history of the different 
modes by which, in our culture, human beings are made 
subjects.... Thus it is not power, but the subject, that is the 
general theme of my research (Foucault, 1982b: 208-209) 


For all their similarities, there is an interesting point of 
contrast between Freud and Foucault when it comes time to 
articulate a view of the "subject." Briefly, Freud has an 
anthropological starting point and hence a substratum of 
Subjectivity which must be the same for all cultures. Unlike 
Freud, Foucault actively opposes the hypothesis of any 
“orimal" essence and tries to ascertain how our own 
experience of subjectivity might have been shaped 
historically. 


For his part, Freud has a kind of original or "primal" view 
of the subject. This original "subject" is the "id," a heap of 
impulses and instincts, and thus supremely self-interested 
or "narcissistic." The housing for this "Subject" is the body, 
not the body which has undergone a series of renunciations 
and repressions, but the as-yet-uncontaminated-by-social- 
demand-body, the original flesh and blood body, which, 
however, is able to accomplish very little for itself. 
Furthermore, no matter how assiduously society tries to 
overlay this original id "subject" with its own prerogatives 
(i.e., with culture or morality), something of the original 
Subject remains. In Freud's account (see especially The Ego 
and the Id) the id, increasingly recognizing the existence of 
an outside world, and furthermore recognizing that this 
outside world will not buckle to its demands, begins to 
develop new structures to deal with this world outside of 
itself. First comes the "reality principle" or "ego," a structure 
which can mediate between the outside world and the id, 
and does so in the service of the id's desires. Later comes 


the "superego," a structure by which the original id-subject 
assimilates into itself its perception of the ideals of those 
parts of the outside world which are important to it 
(parents). Thus external ideals are absorbed into the id, 
which was originally oblivious to an "other," and a socialized 
"self" emerges. Depending on the effectiveness with which 
these external ideals have been assimilated, the id may 
appear to have disappeared, but of course it does not. The 
human remains animal at its very core. The paradox is that 
these other structures (ego and superego) are created as 
the id seeks more effectively to achieve its desires, and yet 
at the same time they serve to limit and constrain the id's 
energy. An important point to bear in mind is this: for Freud, 
things like "desire" and "instinct" are real; that they undergo 
“vicissitudes” in no way undercuts their primal primacy. 


Because Freud has such a background conception, he 
can make judgments about what people need and about 
cultures which do (or do not) meet those needs. He can 
argue, for example, that persons need to find outlets for 
their desires (e.g., for sex and aggression) and can conclude 
that if they do not find such outlets, their thwarted energy 
will turn on itself, twist itself into some sort of pathology (an 
inhibition, a symptom, a neurosis). Furthermore, these 
pathologies may be more or less severe in different sorts of 
civilizations. Thus, Freud could specify individual needs and 
issue concrete cultural objectives; he could also tell us when 
culture fails to take those needs into account, when it exacts 
too great an individual price in terms of "Surplus-repression" 
or neurosis. Later neo-Freudians, such as Marcuse, do 
exactly that. Freud may be wrong in his notion of the 
development of the subject, but that is not the point. The 
point is that he starts somewhere — with instincts and 
desires. Let us see if the same is true of Foucault. 


There is much in Foucault to suggest that he has no 
Original conception of subjectivity, and that he opposes 


what he believes to be a priori constructions like the 
Cartesian "I," the Kantian "transcendental subject," or the 
Freudian "Id." For Foucault, such "universal and unhistorical" 
(Foucault, 1982b: 216) subjects are themselves fictions, 
creations, fabrications. Representing himself as a 
genealogist, Foucault is concerned to create a history which 
inscribes itself on the body, a history which is responsible 
for creating the subject. As Foucault puts it: 


| don't believe the problem, [of the subject] can be solved 
by historicizing the subject as posited by the 
phenomenologists, fabricating a subject that evolves 
throughout the course of history [e.g., Hegel]. One has to 
dispense with the constituent subject, to get rid of the 
subject itself That's to say, arrive at an analysis which can 
account for the constitution of the subject within an 
historical framework (Foucault, 1977c: 117). 


With this as a background, what would Foucault have to 
say about the Freudian assumption discussed above? Ina 
nutshell, he would argue that "instincts" or "desires" are not 
the original substratum of persons, that history does not 
begin with the id. To the contrary, placing these desires in 
persons is a way of carving out a particular type of 
discourse, and this discourse produces a particular type of 
knowledge of the individual. To paraphrase a discussion 
from Discipline and Punish (Foucault, 1977a: 18), Foucault 
would argue that Freud's explanation of the original 
disposition of persons is only a pretext, and that under 
cover of this pretext he is really creating a new knowledge 
of man, is finding a new way to define the individual. 
Foucault is deeply concerned that ontological assumptions 
about the "original nature of man" are in essence 
fabrications used to gain further control over the subject, 
and with this in mind casts a suspicious glance at 
psychoanalysis and argues that "certain of its activities have 


effects which fall within the function of control and 
normalization" (Foucault, 1975a: 61). 


Thus, when he speaks of the "soul," he has in mind a 
chunk of formless clay molded by society to create a certain 
kind of individual. But is this a persuasive argument? Can 
this clay be completely formless? Foucault does an excellent 
job of shedding light on the obedient, normalized, docile 
Subject; he is unsurpassed in specifying the technocratic 
mechanisms which give rise to this subject. But because he 
offers no starting point of his own, he can examine 
subjectivity but not the stuff of which subjects are made. 
With Freud there is the clear recognition that not just any 
heap of animate matter can become human, that some sort 
of specific physiological configuration is required. Thus, 
Freud's "clay" is not completely formless — it has "id" 
attributes (which include the potential to learn language, to 
be socialized, and to become human). Without a starting 
point such as that provided by Freud, Foucault runs up 
against certain difficulties, the most embarrassing of which 
is an old and rather mundane relativism. Absent a primal 
conception of subjectivity, all Foucault can do is 
counterpoise historical subject A to historical subject B. But 
since by Foucault's own admission both are fabrications, 
what is there to choose between the two? Where is the 
standard by which the welfare of any particular subject 
might be evaluated? As we have seen, this is not a problem 
for Freud and certain neo-Freudians (Reich, Marcuse), who 
have a background conception of subjectivity. In the 
beginning, says Freud, was the id, and even neo-Freudians 
who depart from Freud (Rank, Adler) do not dispense with 
some "original" background need (e.g., self-esteem). 


In sum, then, it is important to recognize that 
subjectivity has an historical dimension, and Foucault should 
be given credit for creating an explanation of subjectivity 
which is more modern and more persuasive than the one 


created by Freud. But we are certainly justified in asking 
whether he has gone too far, whether he has slipped into a 
relativism which undercuts the force of his polemic and 
renders impotent any basis for judgment or reform. What, 
for example, are we to make of his claim that 


the man described for us, whom we are invited to free, Is 
already in himself the effect of a subjection much more 
profound than himself. A "soul" inhabits him and brings him 
into existence, which Is itself a factor in the mastery that 
power exercises over the body (Foucault, 1977a: 30)? 


The troubling question is, free from what? From history? 
But if we could free humans from history, the scaffolding of 
Foucault's argument would collapse. After all, he has argued 
for the historical subject, and even the simple ordinal 
ranking of some societies (and subjects) as better than 
others begs questions concerning a nonA historical subject 
with transhistorical needs. We shall have more to say about 
this in our conclusion. For the moment, let us turn once 
again to an issue on which Freud and Foucault share 
common ground: their notions of the superego and the 
panopticon. 


Section IV: Panopticon and Superego 


We are much less Greeks than we believe. We are neither in 
the amphitheater, nor on the stage, but in the panoptic 
machine, invested by its effects of power, which we bring to 
ourselves since we are part of its mechanism (Foucault, 
1977a: 217). 


In section one we argued that Freud saw the increase in 
social controls in internal or psychological terms, while for 
Foucault social control was primarily external, i.e., it had to 
do with disciplinary arrangements in the external world. We 
also noted that this dichotomy was rather crude. Let us now 
make good our promise to amend it. 


As the foregoing discussion makes clear, Freud and 
Foucault are of the opinion that social control is pervasive, 
that civilization has been brought at the price of happiness 
and freedom. But neither Freud nor Foucault stops there. 
Seemingly intent on adding insult to injury, they point out 
time and again that 1) social control can be effectively 
maintained precisely because we ourselves are its carriers, 
and 2) that we are largely ignorant of our own complicity in 
this mess. Together they give new meaning to the term self- 
control, and it is this dimension of their argument which 
makes it all the more compelling. If, as Pogo remarked, we 
have seen the enemy, and it is us, what is left? How can we 
grapple with power when it takes root in the individual, is 
incorporated in the personality itself? Let us see how Freud 
and Foucault handle this issue, after which we shall be ina 
better position to address ethical and strategic questions. 


Freud's position here is well known, and what follows is 
a brief recapitulation of his historical/anthropological 
explanation for the origin of conscience. 


The long and short of Freud's position is that guilt, 
anxiety, deference to authority, and the development of the 
Superego are natural consequences of repression. Because 
the child cannot act on its incestuous desires (the father is 
too powerful and is loved by the child), and because the 
child's murderous impulse at the frustration of those desires 
cannot be acted out (again the father is too powerful and 
the child's love is too great), the child's own desires become 
a source of anxiety. Fearing the loss of love which might 
accompany an attempt to act out his aggressive desires, the 
child turns the aggression back against himself. By 
introjecting ideals which he perceives to be the father's, he 
is able to make his own that which he loves. The catch is 
that these ideals are opposed to his own wishes; by 
internalizing them the child takes over the tasks of external 
repression and erects repressive structures in his own head - 
he learns to punish himself. Thus is born the superego. The 
child represses any knowledge of the desires and processes 
which led to his psychic formation, and thus remains 
unconscious of the structure and dynamics of his personality 
(a subject can never really know itself). The rub here is that 
the superego is an outgrowth of the id which then serves to 
strangle the id's energy. Like a parasitic vine which 
eventually squeezes the life from the tree which supports it, 
an overly strong superego can leave an individual in a 
chokehold of neurotic misery which, in extreme cases, may 
end in death. 


In summarizing the relationship between guilt, anxiety, 
and the superego, Freud argues "that the sense of guilt is at 
bottom nothing else but a topographical variety of anxiety: 
in its later phases it coincided completely with fear of the 
Superego" (Freud, 1961a: 82). And what are some of the 
things the superego does? 


The superego is an agency which has been inferred by 
us, and conscience is a function which we ascribe, among 


other functions, to that agency. This function consists in 
keeping a watch over the actions and intentions of the ego 
and judging them, in exercising a censorship. The sense of 
guilt, the harshness of the superego, is thus the same thing 
as the severity of conscience (Freud, 1961a: 83). 


Freud's description here is remarkably close to 
Foucault's description of the panopticon, as it too produces 
a profound submission and a change of morality which will 
ultimately affect "the workings of conscience itself" 
(Foucault, 1977a: 239). The point here is this: with respect 
to Freud social controls are internal and supremely effective. 
They are far more efficient control mechanisms than is 
punishment alone. 


Much of what Freud says of the superego finds 
expression in Foucault's discussion of the panopticon. In its 
objective sense the panopticon is a principle of architecture. 
The reference is to a prison designed by Jeremy Bentham, 
where individual cells are arranged in a circular structure 
around a tower. Its architectural goal was to assure that 
each inmate could be seen at all times, and its corollary 
psychological goal was "to induce in the inmate a state of 
conscious and permanent visibility that assures the 
automatic functioning of power" (Foucault, 1977a: 201). 
Essentially Foucault uses the panopticon as a metaphor for 
the workings of modern society. Of all the "shards" left 
behind by eighteenth and nineteenth century European 
civilization, this one assumes for Foucault enormous 
metaphorical import. 


In terms of control, the panopticon serves much the 
same function as does Freud's superego. The gaze of the 
watchers in the central tower of the panopticon cannot be 
avoided. Because the inmate never knows when the 
watchers are truly watching, and because he does not wish 
to "take a chance," begins to watch himself. All that is 


needed is the knowledge that one might be watched. 
Similarly, the gaze of the superego cannot be avoided, for it 
is part of the self, aware not only of conscious thoughts and 
actions, but also of unconscious desires and wishes. Since a 
“calculating gaze" is inserted into each individual, control 
functions before rather than after an infraction, thus 
rendering more efficient the exercise of power. This is what 
Foucault is getting at when he makes the very Freudian 
point that "the perfection of power should tend to render its 
actual exercise unnecessary" (Foucault, 1977a: 201). 


Thus, Foucault has much more in mind than 
architectural arrangements, for his use of the panopticon 
metaphor is primarily designed to make a point about 
power. Specifically, he is concerned to reveal how power has 
become lighter, more rapid, more efficient; he wishes to 
demonstrate how power has spread throughout society, how 
it "reaches into the very grain of individuals, touches their 
bodies and inserts itself into their actions and attitudes, 
their discourses, learning processes and everyday lives" 
(Foucault, 1975b: 39). It is with this in mind that he insists 
on viewing panopticism as a principle of power that must be 
"detached from any specific use" (Foucault, 1977a: 205). 
Not simply an architectural design, and certainly not limited 
to a Single institution (prison), the panopticon is "a 
generalizable model of functioning... which is polyvalent in 
its applications. It... can be implemented in hospitals, 
schools, workshops, schools, prisons... ., all establishments 
whatsoever" (Foucault, 1977a: 205). 


The panopticon, then, is Foucault's way of summarizing 
major themes from many of his works. As a mode of 
observation it is a way of gaining knowledge over 
individuals; as a form of power it is lighter and more 
efficient; as an architectural design it is used for a more 
judicious manipulation of space, time, and movement; and, 
as concerns our comparison with Freud, it is the mechanism, 


by which individuals exert control over themselves. Thus, 
after describing a cost-effective society in which power too 
has its price, Foucault goes on to argue that panoptic 
surveillance 


involves very little expense. There is no need for arms, 
physical violence, material constraints. Just a gaze. An 
inspecting gaze, a gaze which each individual under its 
weight will end by interiorising to the point that he is his 
own overseer, each individual thus exercising this 
surveillance over, and against, himself. A superb formula: 
power exercised continuously and for what turns out to be 
minimal cost (Foucault, 1977b: 155). 


Thus, the function of the superego and that of the 
panopticon have in common the self-surveillance of the 
individual, "a sort of permanent political relationship 
between the self and the self" (Foucault, 1983: 246). For his 
part, Freud is concerned with the growth of the "cultural 
superego," while Foucault is concerned with panopticism as 
the animating principle of the disciplinary society. Both see 
the individual as losing ground to repression and docility, 
and their works are littered with terms such as authority, 
control, repression, constraint, discipline, domination, and 
normalization. Taken together their arguments are 
persuasive, yet powerfully pessimistic when put in a context 
of values such as freedom and rationality. How might we 
proceed in the face of such a gloomy picture? 


Conclusion 


In concluding this essay a number of issues present 
themselves for discussion. We could end on a hopeful note 
and argue that the apocalyptic visions of Freud and Foucault 
are exaggerated, that each is in some measure guilty of 
projecting his fears into an overly-defensive ideology of 
control. A second strategy would be to use their models as a 
springboard for liberation, bearing in mind that a repressive, 
disciplinary society makes possible a modest liberation at 
best. A third option would be to argue that Freud and 
Foucault are building a new Genesis myth for modern, 
alienated, secularized human beings, and that the 
bleakness of their myths is a function of their stubborn 
refusal to point to a way out. Dismal though it may be, it is 
this latter aspect of their efforts which makes them so 
provocative and challenging. It is also the issue which 
seems truest to their intentions. Let us pause and consider 
it. 

There is an honesty which lies behind the refusal of 
Freud and Foucault to build a myth with a utopia at the end 
of it. Unlike many social theorists theirs is an unflinchingly 
stoical assessment of contemporary society which enables 
them to tell us where we came from and why life is so hard, 
even in a society of abundance. Their stoicism also allows 
them to avoid the utopian meanderings of those who 
believe that the inexorable laws of history will somehow 
take care of themselves (Marx), or the disappointingly naive 
utopia of a Marcuse, who in the last chapter of Eros and 
Civilization argues that we may be able to overcome time, 
and hence death. 


Utopias, of course, are exactly what the etymology of 
the word implies: something that is no-place, something 
beyond space and time. The New Testament answer moves 


salvation exactly there, and Freud and Foucault will have no 
part of it. 


This is not to suggest that Freud and Foucault throw up 
their hands in disgust and resignation, and passages can be 
found in each to suggest that they have not forsaken 
strategy altogether. Freud, for example, counsels us to 
strengthen the calculating ego, master repressed material, 
and aim for an optimal balance between various parts of the 
psyche. Achieve these goals and patients will be in a better 
position to minimize the twin pitfalls of guilt and neurosis. 
He even makes an uncharacteristic bow to rationalism at 
the end of The Future of an I/lusion where he argues that 
devotion to science "will probably succeed in achieving a 
state of things in which life will be tolerable for everyone 
and civilization no longer oppressive to anyone" (Freud, 
1961b: 50) There is, however, little in Freud to suggest that 
his was an unshakable rationalism, and in any case this 
solution pales in comparison with his pessimistic 
conclusions in Civilization and its Discontents. 


Foucault too has an occasional word to say about 
strategy, but for the most part his solution rings even 
hollower than Freud's nod to science. In The Subject and 
Power, for example, he agitates for "new forms of 
Subjectivity through the refusal of this kind of individuality 
which has been imposed on us for centuries” (Foucault, 
1982b: 216). The mechanism for this resistance is critical 
self-reflection whose purpose is to distance the subject from 
“non-reflective modes of discourse" (Foucault, 1982b: 34). 
On this model dislodging oneself from the dominant mode of 
discourse becomes the order of the day, and the mild 
anarchistic implications of Foucault's solution are summed 
up in his claim that "the work of profound transformation 
can only be done in an atmosphere which is free and always 
agitated by permanent criticism" (Foucault, 1982a: 33). That 
there are problems with this solution is evident on its face, 


and many have used passages such as these to draw the 
disappointing conclusion that Foucault is an arch-idealist. 


But a critique of Freud and Foucault is not the point: the 
point is that even these "solutions" make only the rarest of 
appearances in their writings. When all is said and done 
Freud counsels resignation and accommodation, and the 
best Foucault can offer is "a hyper and pessimistic 
activism." (Foucault, 1983: 232) How much hope can we 
read into a therapy whose goal is to elevate neurotic misery 
to the level of common unhappiness (Freud)? Where is the 
silver lining for a theorist who reviews his own works in light 
of the contemporary situation and concludes that 
"everything is dangerous" (Foucault)? (Foucault, 1983: 232) 
Spotty appearances of utopianism which appear in their 
works are just that - they can easily be written off to the 
irrepressible hopefulness of the human mind. 


This, then, is the great strength of their respective 
treatments of freedom and social control: taken together 
Freud and Foucault have alerted us to the tremendous gulf 
between our idealized goal of perfect freedom and our 
condition as psychological and social beings living in 
modern society. If an awareness of these constraints is a 
precondition for liberation (indeed, a precondition for even 
understanding what human freedom might be), then Freud 
and Foucault have given us the scaffolding for our freedom 
by sensitizing us to the variety of forces which threaten to 
choke it off. 


13. DOSTOYEVSKY'S “NOTES FROM THE 
UNDERGROUND": A STUDY IN MADNESS* 


W. Byron Groves 


*Originally published in Israel Studies in Criminology 9, 
1983. Reprinted with permission. 


**Editors' note: Throughout this paper, the first section 
of Notes from Underground is cited as "1" and the second 
section as "2." 


"You think, gentlemen, that perhaps | am mad?" (The 
Underground Man) 


Introduction 


WIDELY ACKNOWLEDGED as a work of consummate 
brilliance, Dostoyevsky's Notes from Underground has been 
analyzed from a number of different perspectives. The most 
popular rendering of the Notes is philosophical, evident in 
Walter Kaufman's (1975: 14) claim that part one of the 
Notes (the Notes come in two parts) [1] is "the best overture 
for existentialism ever written," highlighting as it does the 
primacy of human freedom. Others disagree, arguing that 
freedom is not the axis around which the Notes spins, and 
that "it is not necessarily ... helpful to begin one's analysis 
at this point" (Malcolm, 1976: 55-56). In general, those who 
downplay the philosophical dimension of the Notes tend to 
see it as a "great masterpiece of psychological literature" 
(Guerard, 1976: 171). Authors in this tradition (Walter, 
1962) argue that Dostoyevsky ranks with Nietzsche, 
Kierkegaard, Kafka, and Freud as one of history's foremost 
spokespersons for the human condition. Beyond these 
philosophical and psychological investigations are a number 
of more specific interpretations dealing with "Dostoyevsky's 
attitude toward his own spokesman" (Traschen, 1956: 255), 
the relationship between parts one and two of the Notes 
(Matlaw, 1958: 101-109), and the link between themes in 
the Notes and those in Dostoyevsky's other novels 
(Mochulsky, 1967). The Notes, then, can be read from a 
number of angles, none of which reign supreme. 


This paper will stress the psychological significance of 
the Notes by devoting special attention to the problem of 
neurosis. With reference to this psychological issue, Bernard 
Paris (1974: 191) has argued that "no psychological analysis 
has been able to make very much sense of our extremely 
complex and spectacularly inconsistent protagonist." We 
hope to remedy this alleged deficiency. In our opinion, the 
Notes represent as fine an example as literature has to offer 


of neurosis as lived both intellectually (part one) and 
behaviorally (part two). In fact, the insights offered by 
Dostoyevsky's warped spokesman rival those of the most 
prolific post-Freudian analysts of neurotic failure to date: 
Ernest Becker (1964, 1971, 1973), Otto Rank (1964a, 1978), 
and Karen Horney (1970). What is all the more incredible is 
that Dostoyevsky's achievement long preceded the 
mountain of psychoanalytic literature which the 
contemporary clinician has at her fingertips. As will become 
evident, the underground man (hereafter — UM) isa 
prototype of one specific variety of neurosis; there is a 
perfect fit between his illness and that of the clinical 
neurotic. 


But neurotic failure is only half the story. The other half 
concerns those who perceive themselves as "normal" 
(presumably, you and 1). Judgment is constantly being 
passed on the average man, whom the UM diagnoses as a 
"stupid" "coward" with "sheepsbrains," as "worms... who are 
in no way better than | am" (2: 144). This comes from a man 
who makes no bones about his illness, knows that he is and 
Shall forever remain a misfit, yet can still say (with some 
degree of accuracy) that the normal man belongs to a 
"stillborn" race of "some impossible general humans" who 
find "comfort in deceiving themselves" (2: 153). Refracted 
through the lens of his illness are the age-old problems of 
individuality, deviance, conformity, and authenticity, and in 
the end UM lays claim to a certain superiority, rejects the 
compliance to which most of us are accustomed, and teases 
us with his claim that "| may be even more ‘alive' than you 
are" (1, 152-153). But "alive" in what sense? The irony is 
that this claim comes from a man who does not hesitate to 
describe himself as "sick," as "unattractive," as a "pre- 
eminently characterless creature" (1, 55). But then 
underground ethics demand that "a man in the 19th century 
must and morally ought to be a pre-eminently characterless 


creature." We have here a paradoxical identity of ethics and 
illness, and shall close with a moral evaluation of 
underground ethics in the final section of this paper. 


Thus, our initial insights into normality will come from 
the pen of the UM. But there is a back door to this issue, and 
that is through an analysis of the UM's character structure. 
He opens this door by noting that "I have in my life merely 
carried to the extreme that which you have never ventured 
to carry out even halfway" (2: 152). In other words, the UM 
merely exaggerates tendencies present in each and every 
one of us, which is only to say that the lines between 
normality and neurosis are extremely thin. As we will see 
Shortly, neurosis is normality in an exaggerated form, and 
extreme neurotic reactions tendencies highly shared by 
each of us. Sick as he is, his nature is not discontinuous 
from our own; it would be an error to write him off as wholly 
different from ourselves. 


1. Neurosis And Normality 


From the point of view that | have outlined, normalcy would 
be rather the kind of sickness or crippling or stunting that 
we share with everybody else and therefore don't notice 
(Maslow, 1982: 25). 


In this section we shall specify three types of neurotic 
character and defend the rather surprising proposition that 
“we all represent [the neurotic type] to a certain extent" 
(Rank, 1964a: 33) Or, in a still starker formulation, that 
“normality is neurosis" (Becker, 1973: 179). Our reason for 
outlining the entire neurotic system is that the UM is 
constantly passing judgment on normal or "natural" 
neurosis, and it is this critique of normality which led him to 
insist that his efforts "will produce an extremely unpleasant 
impression, because we have all lost touch with life, we are 
all limp, each to a greater or lesser degree" (2: 152). Thus, 
rather than turn directly to the version of neurosis suffered 
underground, it is important that the entire range of 
neurotic styles be specified in advance. In the process we 
Shall lay the foundation for themes to be discussed in all 
remaining sections of this paper. 


To equate neurosis with normality sounds strange, 
especially since neurosis is thought of as a sickness, an 
aberration, the province of an unfortunate few. Hand in hand 
with this widely held belief that the neurotic is abnormal is 
the idea that neurosis is a "bad" thing, that those who suffer 
from it are in some sense "unhappy." The fact of the matter 
is, however, that neurosis need not be a "bad" thing (though 
it can be), that the neurotic need not be unhappy (though 
she often is), and that "there is no line between normal and 
neurotic" (Becker, 1973: 178). 


Though the identification of neurosis with normality 
seems paradoxical, it meshes well with the underground 


theme that "man's fate is to live in the teeth of paradoxes" 
(Becker, 1971: 177). As Kierkegaard (1974) demonstrated 
with such startling clarity, these paradoxes [our 
underground friend is a self-proclaimed "paradoxalist" (2: 
153)] are an integral part of the human condition, and 
paradox number one hovers on the underground assertion 
that man is freedom, and yet because of his fears, anxieties, 
and weaknesses, does everything in his power to hold that 
freedom at bay. 


The weight of this paradox will become evident in the 
course of our underground experience, leading ultimately to 
an appreciation of Becker's (1973: 219) claim that man "is 
really a cursed animal in evolution," that he "alone achieves 
this terrifying condition," a condition brought to tragic 
fruition in the character structure of the underground man. 


We have unpacked this paradox rather abruptly, and it 
is perhaps best to pose the following question: what do we 
mean by freedom? Where does it "come from" and, more 
importantly for our purposes, how is it denied? The very 
term conjures up a whole tangle of philosophical issues, and 
those of a positivistic persuasion are prone to dismiss it as a 
metaphysical and hence meaningless issue. But 
Dostoyevsky's account of the human condition is neither 
metaphysical nor meaningless, and finds strong support in 
contemporary psychology. Let us review some of these 
materials with an eye to highlighting the link between 
repression, neurosis, and normality. 


It is a hallmark of post-Freudian psychology that the 
emphasis on instinct and biology are rejected as sufficient 
explanations of human behavior. In drawing a decidedly 
underground line between man and animal, one such neo- 
Freudian (Becker, 1971: 31) argues that "the self is not 
physical, it is symbolic." This "self" (variously referred to as 
mind or ego) is characterized above all by 


a progressive freedom of reactivity. The reactive process 
gradually arrives at freedom from the intrinsic qualities of 
things and proceeds to assign its own stimulus meanings. 
Mind culminates in the ability to choose what it will react to. 


The observation is important, and is a very empirical 
account of what is meant by "freedom." But the rub for man 
comes with the recognition that, not only can he assign 
stimulus meanings, he can withdraw them at will. So far as 
we know, he is the only creature in existence who can strip 
the world of meaning entirely or, at the other extreme, 
invest all meaning in a shoe (as is the case with the classic 
fetishist). This is not the case with animals, for whom 
contact with objects is taken care of instinctually. 


On the positive side: objects no longer call up an 
automatic behavioral response, as does the upturned tail of 
a female cat to its mate. This gives man an immense 
advantage over the beast, as it makes possible 
(theoretically at least) the most expansive freedom 
imaginable. Because man is first and foremost a symbolic 
animal, his freedom is potentially limitless. He may choose 
from among innumerable symbolic systems (cultures, 
moralities), or reject them and create his own; and he can 
do this because he has the capacity to turn the symbols 
which define both self and other "upside down and inside 
out." In fact, as Becker (1964: 144) has argued, "symbol 
systems were made precisely for that," and this because 
“man's business is precisely to become." In sum, man 
escapes static instinctual contact with objects because he 
possesses certain attributes (self-reflection and self- 
consciousness) which give him a degree of plasticity 
unheard of in the animal kingdom. In a word, and this is the 
positive pole of the paradox — man is freedom; man is 
possibility. 


Enter socialization, repression, and neurosis. 


Unfortunately, we do not enter the world armed with an 
infinite array of symbols from which to choose. Symbols are 
not self-selected; they are pounded into the individual 
during the socialization process. To a certain extent 
symbolic standardization such as this is necessary, for, if 
culture is to produce individuals who can respond to objects 
in a safe, dependable, and predictable manner, war must be 
waged on both natural (impulsive) and symbolic (moral) 
idiosyncrasies. The first war is waged against the body. 


If the child is to command love, warmth, and affection, 
he must stop expressing himself bodily and learn to derive 
his sense of self-worth from the parents. Put another way, 
his basic needs are ransomed to a superior power to which 
he must succumb in order to navigate with any degree of 
equanimity. In the process, of course, his "natural urge to 
move forward, manipulate, experiment and exercise his own 
assimilative powers is continually blocked" (Becker, 1971: 
58). Hence the paradox: out of all his potential freedom, 
man has his world carved out for him, chopped down to 
manageable size, and succumbs to a grizzly "symbolic 
instinctivization" (the term is Becker's) which sharply 
circumscribes the range of experience that ego can tolerate. 
The simple fact is that man will choke on too much 
experience because he cannot handle too much freedom. 
The primary function of culture, then, is to provide its 
members with appropriate symbolic formulas which enable 
them to respond to a limited range of culturally acceptable 
object. 


This is worth thinking about. If we are to navigate safely 
we must refract all stimuli through our cultural lens. We 
simply cannot afford to entertain the whole gamut of 
experimental possibilities on each conceptual or behavioral 
outing (we shall see what happens when one attempts to do 
so in sections three and four). This is why Nietzsche sees 
the "narrowing of our perspective" as a "condition of life 


itself"; it also led to the UM's observation that "a man of 
character (i.e., a man with a culturally acceptable ego), an 
active man, is a pre-eminently limited creature" (1: 55). 
Limited, that is, by cultural norms and values. 


It is at precisely this point that the process of 
socialization dovetails with the problem of neurosis. Each of 
us represses himself in Some way in order to assure 
successful (unproblematic) social participation, "and so we 
can flatly say that everyone is neurotic, some more than 
others" (Becker, 1971: 151). That certain modes of cutting 
reality down to size are culturally acceptable in no way 
relieves them of their neurotic character. It is simply a case 
of the mildly neurotic attachments each of us has (to our 
spouses, children, house pets, television, religion, science) 
being shared, collective, and hence, normal. 


But when does neurosis become a problem? When do 
we pass from our normal and standardized neuroses to 
clinical neurosis? 


The most common version of neurotic failure is "any 
lifestyle that begins to constrict too much" (Becker, 1973: 
179), and each of us has blundered into just such a neurotic 
episode at one time or another. What characterizes these 
episodes is a potentially dangerous overemphasis (and 
hence overreliance) on one dimension of reality to the 
exclusion of all others. At this end of the neurotic spectrum 
the individual pours all of his energies into a single object 
(or a very limited range of objects) such that the object 
“becomes his all." Given that the individual is, for whatever 
reason, no longer in secure possession of those dependable 
and communal responses which should be forthcoming from 
a variety of objects in his cultural field, it is necessary that 
the individual derive meaning from a tiny sliver of reality — 
or face the prospect of no meaning at all! And it is just this 
over-investment of meaning in such a narrow segment of 


reality which makes the neurotic's position so tenuous. True, 
the neurotic attachment object represents a clumsy but 
ingenious attempt on the part of the individual to stave off 
the death of meaning; it represents "an attempt to live, to 
unblock action and to keep the world safe" (Becker, 1973: 
180). So long as no one objects to the neurotic's obsessive 
attachment to a love object or a shoe, he can survive with a 
minimum of discomfort. Problems arise, however, when for 
some reason the neurotic is not permitted his delusive 
devotions, when “his lies about reality begin to miscarry" 
(Becker, 1973: 179). And here is the ever-present danger of 
this version of neurosis: there is a heightened probability 
that the object will crumble under the excessive meaning 
mandate placed on it, which highlights the terrible bind in 
which the neurotic is placed. His "solution" to life is too 
contrived, too artificial; it can only be maintained under 
exceptional circumstances. 


But to infer from this that only those who pass into 
clinical neurosis face despair and the death of meaning is to 
miss the point. Even those who have relatively secure and 
stable ego-attachments to an acceptable range of cultural 
objects have no guarantees that their world will remain 
meaningfully intact. | may be fired from my job, denied 
tenure, expelled from "the party"; my beloved family may 
be senselessly obliterated. The problem is accentuated, as 
Becker, Rank, and Durkheim knew only too well, when the 
supports for our heroics [roles designed to sustain robust 
meaning] are secular in nature. 


The vast majority of us, however, do manage to gain 
some leverage on the world, and though despair and the 
death of meaning may "lurk on the fringes,” it is not built in 
to either natural or obsessive neurosis. But there is another 
way of approaching neurosis, and it is far more devastating 
than the types discussed thus far. We shall call it 


underground neurosis, described by Becker (1973: 181) as 
follows: 


There is a type of person who has difficulty fetishizing and 
narrowing down; he has a vivid imagination, takes in too 
much experience, too large a chunk of the world.... [These 
persons] are less built into normal society, less securely 
programmed for automatic cultural action. To have difficulty 
partializing action is to have difficulty living. Not to be able 
to fetishize makes one susceptible to the world as a total 
problem — with all the living hell that this exposure raises. 


We have here a perfect eulogy for the UM. Since he is 
the most eloquent spokesperson for this version of neurosis, 
we Shall leave the telling of the tale to him. Let us begin 
with a brief discussion of "will," which many believe to be 
the most significant theme to be derived from the Notes. 
Whatever the status of this claim, there is no doubt 
whatsoever that "will" is the cause of the UM's affliction. 
This completed, we shall have paved the way for a detailed 
analysis of underground neurosis. 


2. The Will Problem 
! am standing for... my caprice (1: 78). 


Were this a philosophical interrogation, quite a bit of 
time would be spent on this notion of "will" or "freedom" (for 
purposes of this paper, the terms are interchangeable). But 
ours is not a philosophical analysis, and we raise the issue 
only as a jumping off point to psychological problems. Thus, 
rather than embark on a long-winded discussion of the UM's 
defense of will, we present only what is required for 
Subsequent discussion. 


A definition may help. By "freedom" we mean exactly 
what was argued in section one: that persons do not stand 
in a direct relation to stimuli, that stimuli do not call up an 
immediate behavioral response. In layman's terms, persons 
choose, and that choice needn't be determined by anything 
or anybody. A gun is pointed in my face. | am told to 
surrender my belongings. The stimulus is incontestably 
strong, but it is not compelling. The response is not 
engraved in the stimulus. | may refuse. 


Three points are worth noting here: first, "will" can be 
affirmed in a negative or self-destructive manner, as is the 
case when one intentionally defies self-interest. Second, 
man may not be after "rational happiness" at all, but might 
prefer "the intensity of life he obtains from the affirmation of 
his will, even if he had to destroy the whole of life for such a 
purpose" (Janko, 1947: 45). And finally, this will is "free" in 
the sense that it is compelled to chart its course by "nobody 
and nothing." If will were compelled by "the Good" or by the 
laws of a universal causal determinism, freedom would be 
epiphenomenal, which is precisely the position against 
which Dostoyevsky's polemics are aimed. 


When the UM characterizes will as a "strange 
advantage" that places him "in opposition to everything" (1: 
69) that threatens to obliterate his subjectivity, he is 
repeating a theme encountered in section one: that human 
beings, having the ability to assign their own stimulus 
meanings, are "free" in a sense in which animals are not. In 
simple terms, the UM describes this strange and paradoxical 
advantage as "one's own unfettered choice, one's own 
Caprice, however wild it may be.... What a man wants is 
simply independent choice, whatever that independence 
may cost and wherever it may lead" (1: 71-72). As we shall 
see, it may cost him everything and lead him nowhere. 


3. Consciousness as Illness 


To be too conscious Is an illness, a thoroughgoing illness (1: 
56). 


Thus far we have been concerned to outline three types 
of neurosis and, by way of our discussion of freedom, to 
emphasize that the UM has a strong rather than a weak will. 
We have yet to say much of anything about the dynamics 
involved in underground neurosis. 


Unlike other neurotic sufferers who have difficulty 
fingering the nature of their affliction, the UM knows his 
illness "better than all the sage and experienced 
counsellors" (1: 56). His own diagnosis — that acute 
consciousness is an illness — is right on the mark; it is the 
cornerstone upon which our discussion of neurosis will be 
built. What does it mean, then, when the UM diagnoses his 
illness as a manifestation of "the normal fundamental laws 
of overacute consciousness" (1: 57)? 


For the most part we think of self-knowledge (or self- 
reflection, which amount to the same thing) as a good thing. 
“Know thyself" chants the sage; "the truth shall set you 
free" cries the philosopher. These bits of folk wisdom are 
summed up in the Socratic maxim that "a life which is 
unexamined is not worth living." Be forewarned, however, 
that to stare too long at this self of ours is to court disaster. 
A bit of reflection here, a tad there; that is more than 
enough self-examination for most of us. But what if we were 
unable to turn this inward gaze off? What if, prior to every 
behavioral outing, we interrogated ourselves about the 
"meaning" of our activity, brought each new action up for 
review? Reflection such as this has often been referred to as 
“philosophers disease," and a disease it surely is! Too much 
knowledge threatens to stop us cold, poses a threat to man 
in that he cannot act any more "because he thinks, because 


he knows too much. Now man... curses the knowledge 
brought so dearly" (Rank, 1964: 44). The UM knows this, is 
fully attuned to the fact that "consciousness and reflection" 
(1: 65) threaten to foreclose the mindless immersion in 
cultural play which we normal neurotics take for granted, 
which accounts for his observation that ordinary everyday 
behavior requires only "half or a quarter of the amount" (1: 
56) of consciousness possessed by himself. Persons having 
his "lesser" amount of consciousness are called "direct 
persons" or "men of action." He is referring, of course, to the 
normal neurotic. Earlier we noted that this normal neurotic 
is "restricted" (Becker) or, to be nasty about it, "stupid" 
(Nietzsche). This latter sentiment is echoed by the UM: 


| repeat, | repeat with emphasis: all ‘direct' persons and 
men of action are active just because they are stupid and 
limited. How explain this? | will tell you: in consequence of 
their limitation they... persuade themselves more quickly 
and easily than other people that they have an infallible 
foundation for their activity, and their minds are at ease and 
you know that Is the chief thing. To begin to act, you know, 
you must first have your mind completely at ease and no 
trace of doubt left in it (1: 64-65). 


In other words, if we are to behave effectively, it is 
assumed that consciousness and reflection have been 
effectively checked. As Sartre (1965: 125) puts it, "the 
consciousness of man in action is non-reflective 
consciousness." The advantages of being able to pull this off 
are obvious: rather than writhe and whirl in the throes of a 
hundred hesitations, we are able to believe in what we do, 
which allows us to be "carried away like a puppy in the sun" 
(2: 72). But a puppy the UM is not. Knowledge stops him 
cold; in him, insight doubles as incapacity. 


This is a classic syndrome in clinical literature, and no 
one has done a better job than Karen Horney (1970) in 


demonstrating the bind in which this type of neurotic is 
placed. On the one hand there are grandiose assessments 
of self; on the other hand these assessments have no basis 
in reality in that the neurotic seldom (if ever) does anything 
to "demonstrate" this greatness. To get a better idea of the 
way in which these themes (i.e., an inability to believe, an 
inability to act, and feelings of inferiority) interact, let us 
pursue this point and look at the mouse in action. The 
general question to bear in mind is whether any stance 
(moral or behavioral) can be sustained by those afflicted 
with underground neurosis. 


4. Morality 


Through his innate stupidity the... [normal man] looks 
upon his revenge as justice pure and simple; while in 
consequence of his acute consciousness the mouse does 
not believe in the justice of it (1: 59). 


One of our simplest moral reflexes is vengeance. We are 
annoyed when someone slaps us without cause, and the 
immediate impulse of many is to respond in a similar 
manner. If the transgression is particularly odious, revenge 
may become an all-consuming passion that we pursue "like 
an infuriated bull with its horns down" (1: 59). The 
completed act will be seen as a vindication of justice; with 
its attainment comes a feeling of calm and liberation. 


The UM has trouble with simple and direct moral 
reflexes such as this. The anger most of us would feel in 
response to a transgression is not enough to sustain him. It 
is, in his words, subject to "chemical disintegration" (1: 65). 
Where most of us have an "infallible [moral] foundation" (1: 
65) which (to stick with the present sample) allows us to 
execute revenge with calm self-assurance, the UM is only 
able to bemoan the fact that he cannot set his "mind at 
rest." The following self-interrogation typifies the way in 
which consciousness and reflection undermine any and all 
moral foundations: 


Where are my primary causes on which I am to build? 
Where are my foundations? Where am | to get them from? | 
exercise myself in consciousness and reflection and 
consequently with me every primary cause draws after it 
still another more primary, and so on to infinity. This is just 
the essence of... consciousness and reflection (1: 65). 


This is a prime example of what existentialists refer to 
as "ethical anguish." To make a long story short, "anguish" 


enters with the reflective awareness that morality has no 
transcendental status, that it is both rooted in and is only as 
strong as my free decision to believe in what can only be a 
humanly constructed and thoroughly subjective morality... 
This, incidentally, also explains why so many have an 
aversion to existentialism (and why many people do not 
finish reading the Notes): it harbors a philosophy which 
threatens to steal our hard-won moral enthusiasm on the 
grounds that this enthusiasm is a form of self-deception 
(more on this point in a moment). 


This is why morality is such a problem for those caught 
up in existential despair: they are no longer able to accept a 
moral position at face value. For them, morality is "a faith 
without foundation" (Sartre, 1966: 90), or rather has a 
foundation only insofar as it is rooted in their own 
idiosyncratic existential preference for this or that moral 
position. 


Needless to say, most of us are spared this insight and 
so avoid the moral anarchy which it brings in its wake. But 
when the UM says that he draws after every primary cause 
“still another more primary, and so on to infinity," he means 
to say that no moral position holds currency for him, that 
morality only spawns "doubts and questions” which add up 
to "a sort of fatal brew, a stinking mess" (1: 59-60). The 
UM's confrontation with the officer in part two is an 
excellent example of the kind of "stinking mess" to which 
Our a-moralist is forever exposed. While in a billiard hall "a 
certain officer" grabbed the UM by the shoulders and moved 
him rather abruptly and without apology from one spot to 
another "and then walked by as though he had never 
noticed me" (2: 57). The UM thought this treatment 
abominable, felt as though he had been treated like "a fly" 
(2: 57). He decided to avenge himself, and for "several 
years" gathered "information about the officer" (2: 59). 
Where most of us would have either said something at the 


time or swallowed our pride and gone about the business of 
living, the UM rolls his plans for revenge over and over in his 
mind, torments himself with preparations for vengeance to 
such an extent that he "would simply suffocate with anger" 
(2: 59). By this time he knew that the act of revenge itself 
bore no relationship to the original insult, that his "challenge 
was at most a preposterous anachronism" (2: 60), and after 
a most pitiable attempt at avenging himself (which 
consisted of bumping into the officer on the street), the best 
that our "luckless mouse" can do is disavow his action 
altogether and "creep ignominiously back into its mouse 
hole" (1: 60); back, that is, to the underground from whence 
it came. 


But an inability to adopt a moral position is only the 
beginning. As we shall see shortly, this amorality is 
complemented by an inability to derive meaning from work 
[he worked only that "he might have something to eat" (1: 
55)]; from "lofty idea" ["The more conscious | was... of all 
that was ‘good and beautiful,' the more deeply | sank into 
the mire" (1: 56-57)]; from feelings of magnanimity ["even if 
| had magnanimity, | should only have had more suffering 
from the sense of its uselessness" (1: 58)]; from sex ["now 
all at once, | realized with utmost clarity the whole 
absurdity, as loathsome as a spider, of fornication" (2: 
103)]; from friendship ["the most cruel and humiliating thing 
to me was that... even if | had achieved this, I'd be the 
first to say it wasn't worth a straw" (2: 82)]; or from reason 
["no amount of reasoning can ever explain anything, so 
there is no point in reasoning" (2: 146)]. 


5. Truth 


The neurotic... is not the voluntary, happy seeker of truth, 
but the forced, unhappy finder of it.... He is much nearer to 
actual truth psychologically than others, and it is just that 
from which he suffers (Rank, 1964: 42-43). 


Earlier we argued that knowledge, particularly self- 
knowledge, may reach a point of diminishing returns. Let us 
pursue this point a bit further. 


There is something to be said for efforts to avoid self- 
deception, which the UM characterizes as an 
“unconscionable lying mask" (2: 128). Clinical studies 
(Laing, 1969; Laing and Esterson, 1978) make clear that 
certain varieties of self-deception stand in the way of 
development and growth, and seeing through our more 
blatant mystifications has both intrapsychic and 
interpersonal payoff. Existentialists (particularly Sartre) refer 
to self-deception as a form of "bad faith." They recommend 
that self-deception be overcome, that we set aside our 
“unconscionable lying mask" in favor of a more "authentic" 
life. But one can very reasonably raise an objection here, for 
it is self-defeating to take this existential quest for 
authenticity too far. This is what Reiff (1979: 322) means 
when he notes that "honesty is not an ethic for weaklings; it 
will save no one." Rank (1964: 42) makes this same point as 
follows: 


Our seeking the truth in human motives for acting and 
thinking is destructive. With the truth one cannot live. To be 
able to live one needs illusions... such as art, religion, 
philosophy and love afford. 


But we have already seen that, for the UM, each of 
these little islands of sanity is synonymous with will denial; 
to him they represent systems of self-deception par 


excellence. Certainly our enthusiasm is lessened somewhat 
when we "see through" systems such as these; their magic 
erodes, wholehearted allegiance dissipates, fervent belief is 
no longer possible. But for this very reason avoiding such 
"insights" pays HUGE psychological dividends, the loss of 
which is the price paid by the UM for his incessant 
cerebration. 


And what is this "truth" that must be papered over with 
rationalizations, displacements, and denials? It is simply 
that which the UM sees only too clearly: that meaning and 
the whole world of human aspiration is thoroughly artificial 
and wholly contrived precisely because it has no secure 
ontological foundation. There is no such thing as a secure 
meaning guarantee for the human animal: anything which 
has meaning can be lost, which means that our meaning 
fictions are as fragile as the airy symbols, fleshy casings, or 
material envelopes in which they are housed. This is what 
Becker had in mind with his conclusion that "the world of 
human aspiration is largely fictitious, and if we do not 
understand this we understand nothing about man" (Becker, 
1971: 139). 


But this whole notion of "foundations" can be 
approached from another direction. Suppose the UM were 
offered something clear and certain. Suppose our nihilistic 
assessment of morality were incorrect, that some ultimate 
source of justification did exist. Now there is no "illusion" to 
see through. What would the UM do with such an honest to 
goodness shot at redemption? 


The UM speaks to the possibility that some such system 
might exist and acknowledges that it would make nihilistic 
refutation "impossible," that a true belief system would be 
as resilient as a "stone wall": "The impossible means the 
stone wall! What stone wall? Why, of course, the laws of 
nature, the deductions of science, mathematics" (1: 61). Let 


us not place too much emphasis on the reference to 
science. The "wall" refers to any system which — because it 
has an empirical existence independent of what we might 
think about it — commands unquestioned allegiance, 
promotes unshakable conviction. Walls such as this "do not 
ask our permission" (1: 61). Yet even the "wall" will prove to 
be of no assistance: "Merciful heavens! But what do | care 
for the laws of nature and arithmetic, when, for some 
reason, | dislike those law" (1: 61). 


The UM is not saying that the laws of science are in 
some sense "wrong," that they, like morality, are illusions 
lacking an objective existence. This is what he means when 
he acknowledges that he "cannot break through the wall" 
(1: 61). But acknowledging the wall has nothing to do with 
whether the UM accepts it. Earlier we saw that any belief 
system threatened the UM with will-negation; now we see 
that it is absolutely irrelevant that this belief system has a 
foundation in fact. 


Note that no one takes anything from UM. Due to his 
overly philosophical nature, he strips the world of meaning 
all by himself. For all of this only he is to blame, and only he 
will suffer. But there is more: not only does he recognize the 
fictitious nature of human meaning and the abdication of 
self that comes from the consolations of certainty; he is 
forever mounting an assault on meaning simply because he 
has the ability to do so. In his topsy-turvy world, affirmation 
(blowing meaning into the world by tucking oneself into art, 
religion, science) is negation (of will). As a result, the UM 
suffers a never ending compulsion to destroy whatever he 
or others might build. 


This brings us to our next problem: if the UM is sucha 
dedicated nihilist, "if the direct and sole vocation of every 
intelligent man is babble, that is, the intentional pouring of 
water through a sieve" (1: 65-66), why does he bother to go 


on? We have seen that the UM can be sustained by neither 
truth nor illusion, that neither his own meaning structures 
nor those of others have any cash-value for him. Life for him 
is, at its best, an endless series of false starts. Wouldn't 
permanent underground exile be preferred to a life such as 
this? Let us attempt to answer this question, which will give 
us a better idea what his neurotic spasms are all about. 


6. To Act or Not to Act 


Instead of living experience, [the neurotic] ideates it; 
instead of arranging it in action he works it all out in his 
head (Becker, 1973: 183) 


From what we know of the UM's illness, is it not 
reasonable to expect that he would do nothing at all? He 
himself argues that "the direct, legitimate fruit of 
consciousness is inertia, that is, conscious sitting with the 
hands folded (1: 64), and reserves this prescription "for us 
people who think [too much] and consequently do nothing" 
(1: 59). We have already argued that the consciousness of 
man in action is non-reflective consciousness, that self- 
reflection must be held at bay if we are to transpose "will" 
into "action." Too much reflection, too much self-analysis, 
and action bogs down if it does not degenerate into total 
paralysis. This is what Rank (1964: 35) has in mind when he 
refers to the "development of consciousness into the 
neurotic self-restriction of living." 


But the UM does act, and does so in defiance of his own 
recommendation that "it is better to do nothing" (1: 80). His 
own explanation for acting is that it is "very dull to sit with 
one's hands folded, and so one began cutting capers... so at 
least to lives in some way" (1: 64). But boredom is a very 
different basis for acting than is conviction. If action is to be 
effective, genuine compliance is essential. If a soldier is told 
to run into a hail of bullets, it helps if he believes his action 
to be meaningful. When patriotic meanings slip away, so 
does his potential for effective action. Challenge his 
foundation in patriotism and he may still charge on 
command, but will do so with a good deal more hesitation 
and ambivalence. 


What, then, are the consequences of "underground" 
action? To answer this question let us pick up with our 


"luckless mouse" who contemplated revenge a few pages 
back. Having failed to avenge himself due to the "fatal 
brew" of his "doubts and questions," 


the only thing left is to dismiss all... with a wave of its paw, 
and, with a smile of assumed contempt, in which it does not 
even itself believe, creep ignominiously back into its mouse 
hole... For forty years together it will remember its injury 
down to the smallest, most ignominious detail.... It will be 
ashamed of its own imaginings, but yet will recall it all... . 
On its deathbed it will recall it all over again, with interest 
accumulated over all the years (1: 60). 


All of this was in response to a simple insult! Rather 
than affirming himself in action, the UM "ideates the event," 
blows it so out of proportion that action becomes an absurd 
impossibility. And should he successfully carry out an act of 
revenge he would only end up destroying himself for having 
adopted a moral position and the self-deception it entails. 


We noted a moment ago that there are times when the 
UM does not follow his own advice and "do nothing at all," 
that on occasion his preference for solitude is tempered by 
"a long[ing] to move about (2: 56)," "an irresistible urge to 
plunge into society” (2: 69). It is only this occasional visit to 
the land of the living which saves him from outright 
psychosis, for which the "underground" is surely a metaphor 
(Beardsley, 1942). Psychosis is an extreme which the UM 
barely manages to avoid, and the following passages make 
clear that unabashed madness lands on the margins of 
underground life: 


My life was... wildly solitary. | did not associate with anyone, 
avoiding conversations, and retreated more and more into 
my corner (2: 49). 


Another thing tormented me...: the fact that no one else 
was like me, and | was like no one else. | was alone, | 


thought, and they are everybody. And | worried about it (2: 
52). 


| longed to remain alone in my underground. "Living life" 
weighed on me so heavily, unaccustomed as | was to it, that 
! even found it difficult to breathe (2: 148). 


| was forever fearful of action (2: 58). 


The neurotic symptoms discussed thus far go a long 
way towards explaining why the UM cannot possibly salvage 
a coherent sense of self-esteem, why he could never "look 
people straight in the face" (1: 58). Much of this has to do 
with the fact that he is an interpersonal disaster, that he 
cannot tolerate the company of "worms... who are in no way 
better than | am, but who - the devil knows why - never feel 
ashamed" (2: 144). But that normal persons do not carry a 
gnawing sense of shame is no mystery at all, as they have a 
foundation for their activity, a ready-made justification for 
their lives. Let us see how these themes interact within the 
context of the UM's own self-assessment. 


7. Self-Concept and Self-Assessment 


Self-hate makes visible a rift in the personality that started 
with the creation of an idealized self. It signifies that there Is 
a war on. And this indeed is the essential characteristic of 
every neurotic: he is at war with himself (Karen Horney, 
1970: 112). 


Images of the UM as "fly," a "mouse," a "humpback," or 
a "dwarf" abound in the Notes. Ironically, this self- 
assessment comes from a person who regards himself as 
“more intelligent, more cultivated, nobler than anyone else," 
yet who in the same breath denounces himself as "nothing 
but a fly..., a revolting, obscene fly" (2: 60-61). Let us 
attempt to explain this see-saw attitude towards the self 
with reference to the twin sources of our self-esteem. 


In general we either draw self-esteem from sources 
external to us (parents, friends, nurturing symbol systems), 
or are so "centered" psychologically that we can generate 
our own criterion of value. Most of us rely on the former 
solution, which is only to be expected. After all, as the term 
"socialization" implies, our "personality" or "self" comes 
from a source external to us, and there is a very real sense 
in which persons do not have an identity until they are 
infused with symbols, all of which means that we are built 
from the outside-in. An offshoot of this is that some form of 
external validation is essential if we are to develop and 
maintain a positive self-image. Ernest Becker (1973: 185) 
makes this point by noting that 


there is really no conviction possible for man unless it 
comes from others or from outside himself in some way — 
at least not for long. One simply cannot justify his own 
heroism in his own inner symbolic fantasy. 


But this is just what the UM attempts to do, andina 
moment we Shall see that it is precisely this which "leads 
the neurotic to feel... unworthy and inferior" (Becker, 1973: 
185). After all, everybody else is drawing nourishment from 
culturally acceptable reference points. They are internalizing 
cues from their environment which are believed to be 
meaningful in some sense. The rub for the UM is that he can 
draw meaning from none of these external reference points 
because, in his words, there was "nothing to turn to, nothing 
| could respect in my surroundings, nothing that could 
attract me" (2: 56). If "internalizing the external" is one 
mode enhancing the self, it stands to reason that he himself 
will feel intrinsically worthless to the extent that he is 
unable to incorporate external meanings in his own 
character structure. And this is as it should be, given that he 
has rejected communal standards of value as a means of 
self-elevation. The long and short of it is that the nihilism 
which infects the UM's attitude towards everything external 
is now finding expression in his own personality. This is the 
fate of the thorough and consistent nihilist, who cannot in 
the end control his disintegrating gaze, keep it from peering 
at his very own self. 


There is a sense, then, in which the UM has no ego at 
all, which fits nicely with his earlier self-appraisal as "a pre- 
eminently characterless creature" (1: 55). Much of what we 
call "ego" consists in a series of identifications with objects 
in the external world. The greater the range of objects to 
which we are meaningfully attached, the greater is our ego 
in terms of both its power (i.e., its self-esteem) and its 
flexibility (i.e., its capacity to shift fluidly from one object- 
field to another). The point here is that ego organizes itself 
around objects. The paradox is that by "breaking all ties" (2: 
80) to objects in the external world the UM is simultaneously 
Squeezing the life-blood from his own ego! The irony is that 


this is done both self-consciously and in the name of 
"freedom." 


Thus, the dilemma from which he is unable to escape is 
that 


solitary consciousness does not exist; it is... organically 
collective. In this tormenting contradiction is the tragedy of 
personality. The "acutely developed personality" thrusts 
itself back from the world, desperately upholds its self- 
legitimacy and at the same time Is attracted to people, 
understands its dependence on them. All the relations 
between personality and the world... are permeated by a 
fatal dichotomy (Mochulsky, 1976: 245-246). 


By "organically collective" Mochulsky means that the 
structure of consciousness is inherently social. But it is from 
this social-self that the UM wishes to escape. He literally 
wishes to escape from that part of himself (the social part) 
which threatens his "idealized" self (his "autonomous ego") 
with betrayal. This is the "war" referred to in the epigram 
selected for this section. So long as the UM continues to 
pike his head above ground, it is a war that he cannot 
possibly win. 


Thus, our first solution (internalizing the external) to the 
problem of self esteem is ruled out. But we noted that there 
is another route to self-enhancement: that a person may be 
strong enough to adopt his own internally generated 
criterion of selfhood. At times it seems that the UM has no 
trouble generating such an internal standard, and he opens 
the Notes by telling us that he is "sick," "spiteful," and 
"unattractive" (1: 57). That these assessments are negative 
is not the point; they do allow for some sense of self. The 
only question is whether they can be sustained. 


For purposes of illustration, the UM attempts to define 
himself as a "sluggard," someone for whom "doing nothing" 


was a vocation. 


Oh, if | had done nothing simply from laziness! Heavens, 
how | should have respected myself because... there would 
have been one quality... in which | could have believed 
myself... lt would have meant that | was positively defined, 
it would mean that there was something positive to say 
about me. "Sluggard" — why, it is a calling and a vocation, it 
is a career.... | should then be a member of the best club by 
right (1: 66). 


There are distinct advantages to joining a club such as 
this, the most important being that it would outfit the UM 
with an identity, a base of operations from which to launch a 
meaningful life. This identity would allow the UM to render 
judgments, to "persecute anyone who would not show me 
respect" (1: 66). To have an identity is to have a bounded 
ego, a foundation, "something real and solid" (1: 67) 
enabling its user to "live at ease," to "die with dignity" (1: 
67). But we know that the UM has trouble with foundations, 
and the foundation at issue here is nothing less than his 
very own self. Solution number one failed because, having 
obliterated every external foundation, there was simply no 
raw material left with which to construct a self. Now we see 
that any creative effort to generate and maintain an 
idiosyncratic identity is doomed to crumble under the 
weight of his overbearing consciousness because it would 
require an ability to believe in himself. Should the UM pull 
this off he would be merely a half-baked nihilist, and part of 
the beauty of this story is its maddening and thoroughly 
consistent carrying through of nihilism to its bitter end. 


As usual, none of this is lost on the UM who, 
immediately after reciting the advantages to be derived 
from possessing a "real" and "solid" identity, acknowledges 
"the ugly truth": that he shall never have the "round belly" 


and "treble chin" (1: 67) that come with a "solid" identity; 
that "these are all golden dreams" (1: 67). 


It had to be this way, and just as all action must sputter 
and fail, so his every attempt to construct a stable identity 
will prove futile as well. Thus, where he begins by telling us 
he is spiteful, he recants on the following page: "I was 
inwardly conscious with shame that | was not only a spiteful 
man but not even an embittered man" (1: 54). But it is not 
just a self-definition as spiteful that must go, for in actuality 
the UM did "not know how to become anything: neither 
spiteful nor kind, neither a rascal nor an honest man, 
neither a hero nor an insect" (1: 55). Earlier we saw the UM 
complain that he was unable to adopt a moral position 
because every alleged foundation drew after it another 
foundation still more primary and so on to infinity. Exactly 
the same procedure applies to his identity, which also 
suffers the pain of infinite regress. The culprit once again is 
self-reflection, as is evident in his own explanation of why he 
could not make a self-definition as "spiteful" stick: "| was 
conscious every moment in myself of many, very many 
elements absolutely opposite to that. | felt them positively 
Swarming in me, these opposite elements" (1: 54). No 
identity, no morality, no self, nothing with which to gain any 
leverage on the world. No wonder underground life is so 
attractive! 


In the end, then, he reserves the "last hurrah" for 
himself" "Hurrah for underground! Though | have said that | 
envy the normal man to the last drop of my bile, yet | should 
not care to be in his place" (1: 80). What gyrations of logic 
permit him to reach this conclusion? What manner of man is 
it who prefers a life characterized by a painful overdose of 
self-consciousness, feelings of inferiority and guilt, too much 
truth, a total abrogation of meaning brought on by an 
incapacity for belief or illusion, by interpersonal misery and 
intrapsychic twistings which would drive most of us well 


over the edge? What is his rationale for carrying on as he 
does? 


8. Conclusion 


There is really no scientific or other method by which men 
can steer safely between the opposite dangers of believing 
too much or of believing too little. To face such dangers Is 
apparently our duty, and to hit the right channel between 
them is the measure of our wisdom as men (William James, 
1956: xi). 


The UM is sick, there is no doubt about that. But his 
sickness is not a sickness like heart disease or cancer; nor is 
it traceable to early childhood experiences. His is a moral 
sickness, he himself a self-described "moral degenerate" (2, 
151), who "lacks moral courage" (2, 158). In a word, The 
Notes reveal with painful clarity what happens when life 
skews too far in the direction of amorality and unbelief; it is 
concerned above all with the psychological consequences of 
alienation (Van Bark, 1961) and nihilism. 


The problem of nihilism is the problem of underground 
neurosis. Sociologists (Becker, 1973; Rank, 1964; Reiff, 
1979) philosophers (Sartre, 1965; Nietzsche, 1966), and 
theologians (Kierkegaard, 1971; Tillich, 1952) all converge 
on this crucial and pre-eminently historical theme, and each 
of the theorists mentioned above stressed repeatedly that 
neurosis or nihilism is not simply an individual problem, that 
it has this historical dimension. Kafka once remarked that 
we live in an era where all religions have dissolved into 
sects of one. 


Thus, the first lesson to be drawn from our underground 
experience is that too much unbelief is a bad thing. But 
there is a flip side to this issue, and it concerns the problem 
of those who believe so freely and willingly that they risk a 
loss of self in the opposite direction: in the direction of over 
conformity. With this we are back to our critique of the 
normal man, whom the UM ridicules as follows: 


Leave us on our own, without a book, and we shall become 
confused and lost — we shall not know what to join, what to 
believe in, what to love and what to hate, what to respect 
and what to despise. We even feel it's too much of a burden 
to be men — men with real bodies, with real blood of our 
own. We... try to be some impossible generalhumans. (2: 
153). 


Many have written about the consequences of over 
conformity (Mills, 1977; Foucault, 1979; Reich, 1980; Hoffer, 
1966; Marcuse, 1969; Fromm, 1969), and several of these 
authors refer to the overly socialized person as an 
automation (Fromm), a cheerful robot (Mills), a docile body 
(Foucault), and, most notoriously, as one-dimensional man 
(Marcuse). Nietzsche (1966: 110) goes so far as to argue 
that "nothing has been exercised and cultivated better than 
obedience — it may fairly be assumed that the need for it is 
now innate in the average man." 


This is a serious issue, easily as serious as that of 
nihilism, and the UM does well to highlight it. In place of 
conformity, we might say that persons exhibit a need for 
unfreedom, a seemingly inexhaustible capacity to succumb 
to authoritarian structures, to adapt the self so thoroughly 
that it becomes inflexibly lodged in what Reich (1966: 3) 
calls an armored character structure. Certain cultural 
solutions are psychologically attractive precisely because 
they feed this need for unfreedom, supercharge people with 
moral enthusiasm, make for a soothing merger between the 
individual and society. We now know that certain of these 
"solutions" have disastrous consequences (see Reich, 1980; 
The Mass Psychology of Fascism), and there is little doubt 
that insight into the intrapsychic dynamics of conformity is 
among the most valuable lessons that psychoanalysis has to 
offer. The rub is this: because adaptation is by and large a 
non-reflective process, it is a lesson which is both difficult to 
learn and all-too-easy to forget. 


This, then, is our task: to ascertain how much 
constraint, freedom, conformity, and flexibility are 
compatible with our social and psychological well being. We 
are in the realm of ethics, and so no hard and fast formula 
can be applied. But if the UM has taught us nothing else, he 
has taught us this: that "it is not enough to cut out; one 
must replace" (Durkheim, 1973: 11); not so much asa 
measure of truth, but as a measure of Our wisdom as men. 


14. JUSTICE: AN EXISTENTIAL- 
PSYCHOANALYTIC PERSPECTIVE 


W. Byron Groves 


What a man calls moral judgment is merely his desire to 
generalize, and so make available for judgment, those 
values he has come to choose (C. Wright Mills (1977:178). 


THIS PAPER presents an existential-psychoanalytic 
perspective on justice. Existentialism is generally regarded 
as the most significant philosophical movement of the 20th 
century, while neo-Freudian versions of psychoanalysis have 
contributed significantly to our understanding of human 
motivation. My intent is to show that this combined 
perspective offers a fascinating yet unsettling view of the 
nature of justice. The unsettling aspect of justice concerns 
the existential claim that justice is without secure 
foundation, or, in philosophical terms, that arguments for 
justice can be neither metaphysically nor ontologically 
grounded. The fascination enters with our psychological 
response to this condition, which suggests that persons 
prefer moral illusion to existential doubt. Taken together, 
these perspectives constitute a paradox wherein that which 
is strongly desired (i.e., a secure foundation for justice) 
cannot be achieved, at least not with the hoped for degree 
of certainty. It is this paradox and the implications of this 
paradox that this paper explores. 


This analysis of existentialism, psychoanalysis and 
justice will be presented in three sections. Sections one and 
two review existentialism and psychoanalysis respectively. 
Section three dramatizes the existential/psychoanalytic 
perspective by means of a series of aphorisms. Let us begin 
with a summation of basic existential themes. 


Existentialism 


[T]his whole question of ultimate sources — sources to 
which one may appeal, as one might to a court or to a 
higher authority — must be rejected as based upon a 
mistake (Karl Popper, 1965: 22). 


At issue here is a claim which unites all existential 
philosophers. That claim, in a word, is that no value to which 
we aspire has a backing at some deeper metaphysical level, 
or, in terms of this paper, that justice is without any ultimate 
foundation. This is both a large and an unsettling claim. Of 
all the existential philosophers, and included in their ranks 
are Camus, Heidegger, Sartre, Tillich, Jaspers, and 
Kierkegaard, no one has addressed this problem with more 
clarity and depth than Frederich Nietzsche. To get a feel for 
the contemporary significance of this basic tenet of 
existentialism, let us examine the implications of 
Nietzsche's (1974: 181) notorious proclamation that "God is 
dead." 


At one level Nietzsche meant exactly what he said, and 
his statement reflects the concerns of sociologists who fear 
the consequences of a demise in traditional or religious 
beliefs (e.g., Durkheim, Weber, Nisbet). But Nietzsche has 
more than religion in mind, and for him the death of God 
was a metaphor for the death of any and all transcendental 
entities, including Truth, Morality, Values, Ideals, or Justice. 
The overall intent of his philosophy was to reverse the twin 
tides of Platonism and Christianity, both of which held that 
Ideals and Values existed in a realm beyond space and time, 
l.e., in the realm of metaphysics. Nietzsche's aversion to 
metaphysics stemmed from his belief that transcendental 
conceptions deny the human origin of values and morality. 
The titles of his books make clear his intention to dislodge 


Ideals and Morality from their Platonic pedestal (e.g., 
Twilight of the Idols; The Anti-Christ; Beyond Good and Evil). 


In Nietzsche's view, all ideals were constructed in the 
course of human existence (hence, existentialism). This 
belief was instrumental in inaugurating a century old 
tradition of existential thought. Note that Nietzsche is not 
saying that morality doesn't exist: moral judgments are 
made all the time, and the existence of morality has never 
been doubted by any existential philosopher. What is in 
doubt is the quest for a "true" morality which would endow 
our homespun values with ultimate vindication. In 
Nietzsche's view the attempt to specify a foundation for 
morality betrays an "“all-too-human" inclination to ontologize 
subjective values (to imbue them with Truth, as 
proclamation from the "mouth of God"). By ontologizing 
what are in essence human creations, we in effect deny 
human authorship of values and ideals. Sartre (1953: 153- 
205) argued that such attempts amount to a form of "bad 
faith" or self-deception, and both he and Nietzsche ask that 
we dethrone morality and see it for what it is: "a faith 
without foundation" (Sartre, 1966: 90). In the end — and 
this goes to the heart of the existential position — Nietzsche 
(1966: 85) argued that "there are no moral phenomena at 
all, but only moral interpretation of phenomena." 


It is quite common, of course, to see things round the 
other way. Many of us have strong moral beliefs, and it is 
perfectly understandable that we should wish those beliefs 
to be "true." But neither a belief nor a wish constitute an 
argument, much less a proof. Sometimes our beliefs are 
widely shared, in which case there seems to be a kind of 
consensual validation of our own moral preferences. But 
neither is consensus an argument, and a shared faith 
remains faith nonetheless. To make this point, let us take 
the example of slavery. 


In ancient Greece, a powerful and consensually 
validated belief sustain the idea that slavery was morally 
mandated. Plato's conception of justice (The Republic, Book 
IV), for example, included a rigid and functional class 
hierarchy that justified slavery: clearly anathema to the 
contemporary egalitarian. From the vantage point of liberal 
democratic, Plato's defense is a rather obvious instance of 
justice serving an ulterior motive, which in this example is 
the sanctioning of inequality (slavery). In the existential 
view, Platonic justice was a rationalized camouflage for a 
self-serving ideology, and not an eternal truth existing in the 
transcendent realm of Ideas, as Plato believed. This 
example also makes it clear that conceptions of justice 
exhibit a degree of historicity; that the definition of justice 
changes over time or depends upon historical 
circumstances. But this historical variation in values and 
justice may fail to convince the defender of today's morality 
that modern conceptions of justice are arbitrary and 
ungroundable. For instance, one might argue that the 
Greeks were wrong, that much has been learned since Plato, 
that we are endowed with the benefit of hindsight, that our 
Enlightenment heritage endows us with the power and 
accuracy of Reason, and that consequently we know more 
than the Ancient Greeks and have discovered the Real basis 
of justice. Suppose | shared such a belief, and confessed 
that the idea of moral progress appeals to me personally 
(which it does). How can | verify my moral preference? If | 
transform this preference into a testable hypothesis, what 
will be the result? 


Sartre (1966:90) addressed this question, and argued 
that the terms of the test render its solution impossible. A 
summation of his position reads as follows: to Know that our 
morality is true we would have to be inside and outside of 
our morality at one and the same time in order to make a 
comparison. To get a glimpse of the transcendent morality 


by which our own morality might be "tested," it would be 
necessary to throw ourselves out of ourselves, to take a 
seat at the right hand of God. What is required is some sort 
of divine revelation, and short of such a revelation, ultimate 
verification of our moral hypotheses and interpretations is 
an impossible goal. 


This notion — that we are confined to human experience 
and hence incapable of establishing correspondence 
between human values and values alleged to be Ultimate — 
is a basic tenet of existential philosophy against which | 
have never seen a coherent philosophical or empirical 
argument. Thus, | may personally believe that Reason 
provides a better gauge for moral judgment than do 
opinions for which no arguments are presented, but | cannot 
counter Sartre's or Popper's (1971:231) conclusion that such 
a preference reflects an "irrational" and hence ungroundable 
"faith in reason." 


This, is essence, is the existential position, and its 
conclusion is always the same: our criterion for justice and 
morality are "internal and subjective" (Sartre 1966:90), with 
neither fervent belief nor consensual validation budging us 
one inch nearer the transcendent. This also explains why 
"nothingness" is such a key category in existentialism. If 
existentialists are correct, then there is nothing on which to 
ground our beliefs; we are thrown or exiled into an absurd 
world without transcendent guidance, which is what Sartre 
meant by the title of his masterful treatment of 
existentialism in Being and Nothingness. 


All of this raises an additional problem which places us 
squarely within the province of psychoanalysis. That 
problem is as follows: if our moral beliefs are without 
foundation, why do we cling to them so tenaciously? Let us 
attempt to answer this question with reference to the work 
of Sigmund Freud. 


Psychoanalysis 


We shall tell ourselves that it would be very nice if there 
were a God who created the world and was a benevolent 
Providence, and if there were a moral order in the universe 
and an after-life; but it is a very striking fact that all this is 
exactly as we are bound to wish it to be (Sigmund Freud, 
1961:33). 


This passage from The Future of an /I/lusion is concerned 
with the "illusory" nature of religion. In this work, Freud 
noted that religious ideas have a powerful hold on persons 
even though they are "insusceptible of proof" (1961: 31), 
and argued that the strength of these ideas can be traced to 
very strong motivations (wishes) for protection and security. 
In fleshing out his position Freud highlights two points which 
apply with equal force to conceptions of justice: first, that 
beliefs can be called illusions when wish-fulfillment is a 
prominent factor in their creation; and second, that while 
illusions may be false or unverifiable, they serve a useful 
defensive function by staving off feelings of anxiety and 
helplessness. With these themes in mind, Freud (1961:30) 
argued that illusions represent 


fulfillments of the oldest, strongest and most urgent wishes 
of mankind. The secret of their strength lies in the strength 
of those wishes. As we already know, the terrifying 
impression of helplessness in childhood... and the 
recognition that this helplessness lasts throughout life made 
it necessary to cling to the existence of a father, but this 
time a more powerful one. Providence allays our fear of the 
dangers of life; the establishment of a moral world-order 
ensures the fulfillment of the demands of justice..., and the 
prolongation of earthly existence in a future life provides the 
local and temporal framework in which these wish 
fulfillments shall take place. 


It is noteworthy to contrast Freud's remarks on the 
nature of human motivation with the existential portrait 
drawn in the preceding section. Where "nothingness" and 
the demise of morality lay at the heart of existentialism, 
Freud's observations point to a trend moving in the opposite 
direction. Specifically, Freud alerts us to what William James 
(1956) called The Will to Believe. In psychological terms this 
"will" can be interpreted as the need for a coherent 
framework which serves as a protective basis for personality 
formation. Absent some such identifications persons will 
likely find themselves in the existential state of "anguish" 
(Sartre), variously described in the literature as ennui, 
angst, anxiety, or dread. 


If Freud is correct when he described persons as 
"anxiety reducers," and if James is correct when he claimed 
that belief and commitment are tried and true mechanisms 
by which we anchor ourselves psychologically, we can 
hardly expect that persons will embrace the absurd and 
incoherent world of the existentialist, i.e., a world drained of 
the direction provided by Values and Morality. Take away the 
comforts supplied by Belief in Moral Ideas and we shall spin 
dizzily in Sartre's nothingness, reel in Kierkegaard's 
bottomless abyss, or suffer the sting of Durkheim's anomie. 
If we are to find some security from this all-embracing void, 
or, as Andre Malraux put it, if we are to deny our 
nothingness, we must enhance ourselves by identifying with 
an activity or ideology whose psychological function is to 
make something out of nothing. Malraux (in Friedman, 1967: 
epigram) speaks to this theme directly when he argues that 


the greatest mystery is not that we have been flung at 
random among the profusion of the stars, but that in this 
prison we can fashion images of ourselves sufficiently 
powerful to deny our nothingness. 


With this we have covered enough ground to address 
the paradox referred to in the Introduction. On one hand, 
values and morals are important mechanisms by which 
persons root themselves in life, and psychoanalysis 
underscores the strength of our wish to so ground ourselves. 
The paradox enters if we accept the position that our highly 
prized moral ideas are fictional in the existential sense that 
they have no ultimate foundation, and illusory in the 
Freudian sense that they reflect basic human wishes for 
protection and security. Ernest Becker (1974:141) describes 
this situation as a "basic paradox" and an "appalling 
burden" because it means that "despair and the death of 
meaning are carried by man in the basic condition of his 
humanity." Because morality is a human construction there 
is always the possibility that persons will "see through" their 
cherished conceptions and recognize them as "fragile 
fictions" rather than as stable supports for their 
psychological needs and cravings. 


These are important issues — they are most certainly 
20th century issues. As evidence for their contemporary 
relevance note that these concerns are hardly peculiar to 
existentialism and psychoanalysis: sociology too has its own 
version of nothingness in the notion of cultural relativism, 
and both Durkheim and Parsons were obsessed with 
establishing a moral or normative consensus as a basis for 
social solidarity. A similar plea is found in Richard Quinney's 
(1982) appeal for a holistic metaphysic. That such a 
metaphysic is not in place is evident in Nisbet's (1978:3) 
very existential observation that "the outstanding 
characteristic of contemporary thought on man and society 
is the preoccupation with personal alienation and cultural 
disintegration." 


Let me now come to the main point of this discussion, 
which concerns the status of justice. | am as concerned with 
justice as the next person. However, | also believe that 


justice is most often a self-serving rationalization for an 
unstated personal agenda. This is the dimension of morality 
which psychoanalysts have uncovered with uncanny 
subtlety. Far from being the embodiment of Reason or an 
unmediated reflection of Providence, the existential- 
psychoanalytic perspective suggests that justice and 
morality are emotional reflexes whose psychological 
function is to soothe basic fears and anxieties. But, 
conceptions such as justice serve social ends as well, 
providing rules, shared beliefs and values that hold social 
groups together. Thus, | freely admit that solid and stable 
moral conceptions have the capacity to serve us both 
personally and culturally. However — and here is the point 
— precisely because moral conceptions have this ultra- 
attractive psychological reward-value, the probability is 
increased that we will cling to our conceptions in a 
compulsive and irrational manner. Bertrand Russell (1950: 
27) once noted that Ideals such as these give us the benefit 
of a calm sense of certainty, but he immediately adds that 
while "the demand for certainty is one which is natural to 
man, [it] is nevertheless an intellectual vice." We all know 
that corruption is greatest where rewards abound, and | am 
suggesting that this principle applies to our moral as well as 
to our political lives. 


Aphorisms on Justice 


To endure uncertainty is difficult, but so are most of the 
other virtues (Bertrand Russell, 1950: 27. 


My purpose in this section is to raise "little question 
marks about the value of justice” (Nietzsche, 1966: 113); 
not to assail justice per se, but to bring into clear focus the 
all-too-human background from whence idiosyncratic 
conceptions of justice spring. Thus far | have tried to make 
this point with reference to brief summations of existential 
and psychoanalytic themes. Let me now switch gears and 
try to reinforce these themes with a series of aphorisms 
which make clear the idea that justice has no ultimate 
foundation, and that we twist the foundation of justice to fit 
our psychological and social needs. 


1. What is justice? A word, a hole into which anything at 
all might be placed. 


2. Said the Priest: "Woe be unto you, most terrible 
blasohemer, who cast a blind eye towards justice herself! 
Responded the Seeker: "Our eye is not blind, indignant one, 
merely suspicious." 


3. Said one: "Justice, as all men of reason know only too 
well, consists in such and such." Said another: "I beg to 
differ. Our considerable experience makes clear that justice 
consists in this and that." Said still a third: "Could it be that 
you are both correct and — incorrect as well?! 


4. Culinary Justice.: Said the rabbit of the fox: "How 
unjust and terrible it is that this monster exists, that it hangs 
over my world like an ominous thundercloud, that it can 
devour me with impunity!" Said the fox of the rabbit: "how 
kind and just that Providence has seen fit to put such a tasty 
little morsel on my table!" 


5. Through the Looking Glass: My enemy thinks ill of me, 
alleges that | am unjust, wicked, cunning, vicious, immoral, 
and villainous. | think much the same of him. Who is the 
judge here? Who is to choose? 


6. Justice and Possession: We have, therefore we 
deserve. 


7. Justice and Dispossession: We do not have, therefore 
we deserve. 


8. The Aim of Justice: For those who sail the Good Ship 
Justice; how many infidels would be thrown overboard in the 
event of a storm? How many immoralists sacrificed so that 
this boat might stay afloat? As with all moral boats, yours 
too must stay "On Top" - what matters the cost? 


9. The Equality Complex: A common equation pairs 
justice with equality. What happens when this prejudice is 
given a little shove? From the mouth of Justice: "Equality? 
That is your wish? Very well. Surely you will agree that this 
equality will not stop at national boundaries, for justice is 
blind to lines drawn on maps. Our plans must include the 
impoverished from all over the world: the millions with flies 
on their faces, the fat bellied with skeletal arms, the half- 
dead, the disenfranchised of every race and creed — our 
enemies too must receive their just compensation! Of 
course, some few must suffer for the sake of this glorious 
cause. Even you, my friend, who have so much, shall have 
to part with..." 


"Wait! Wait!! Your plans are monstrous! That | should 
have less! Surely there can be no justice in that!! 


10. Perspective Outside-In: To get the proper 
perspective on an object, it is necessary to examine it from 
the outside. Is it possible to do this with morality? And 
Should we succeed, at what price success? 


11. The Lesson: Teacher: "| ask you to consider the 
following proposition: 'God is Dead." 


Student: "Your question is a painful one, my lord, and 
poses great difficulties. After all, what would our precious 
world look like if the guiding light of God — the model for all 
lights — were extinguished? The death of God would lead to 
the abolition of morality; the expulsion of Yes and No; the 
banishment of Better and Worse; the transcendence of Good 
and Evil. How shall we find our way without this guiding light 
of sanctified judgment? What remains in a sky with no stars? 
The death of God would cast us into a void with no boundary 
markers, no floor beneath our feet, no ceiling to limit our 
horizons? Who among us could tolerate such a world, 
endure its eternal dizziness, interminable, grasping 
shadows, frenzied groping to and fro, and the flailing of fists 
against the air which goes hand in hand with life in an 
abyss? Each of us is perched at the perimeter of this 
dreaded vacuum. What keeps us from peering over the 
edge? By what means do we steer clear of this land without 
limits? What is it that keeps us from being torn apart in this 
pit of eternal interrogation? God? Or something else? The 
complacent cow uncomprehendingly chews its cud at the 
edge of the most expansive field; the fat frog unreflectively 
feeds on flies while perched at the margin of the deepest 
sea. IS man so very different? Does he not stuff himself with 
the cud of self-righteousness, eat little moral flies (truth, 
beauty, justice) so as to root himself in life? Is not morality 
itself the most transparent manifestation of the will to 
certitude and the flight from chaos? Is it not the province of 
the complacent cow and the fat frog?" 


Catching the scornful eye of his teacher, the student 
knew in his heart that he should change tactics. But by now 
he was caught in a loquacious frenzy. His pride pushed him 
forward: 


"What! You wish me to stop? Your ears sting? My words 
bite? Let us push the needle further into this ear. From 
whence does morality spring? Does it descend to us from 
heaven, trickle down from some mysterious magic 
mountain, or is ita defensive device which bursts forth from 
the heart of a sick and fearful animal? If the latter 
interpretation is correct, must we not dethrone morality and 
see it for what it is — a protective fiction, a salvo and balm 
whose function is to quell the rumblings which stalk the 
human animal on all sides? Viewed in this light, is not moral 
Striving a reflex of fear and a striving of cowards? And what 
of our character structure itself; is it not an encrustation of 
these very moral codes and valuation for which we are 
willing to slaughter whole nations so that our “honor' might 
be preserved? Is not morality a call to arms, and is not the 
greatest enemy the enemy within? And what of... " 


"ENOUGH," proclaimed the sage, with rage in his voice. 
"You push too far, and the most important lesson you have 
yet to learn. A lesson for you, then, who would steal candy 
from children: Knowledge such as yours is death! Persist 
and | shall personally and with great delight rip out your 
tongue." 


12. The supreme Injustice: Death. 


PART FOUR: THE RADICAL GROVES 


Introduction by Michael J. Lynch 


PARAPHRASING MARX, Casey once wrote, "To be radical 
means to get to the root of things." In much of his work, 
Casey's goal was to reveal embedded structural 
inequalities. He possessed the uncanny ability to see 
through things — to discover their roots. And he consistently 
discovered the root of the problems he addressed by 
employing materialistically grounded theory. 


The root of a behavior or a social problem is not always 
easy to locate. Just like the gardener transplanting bushes, 
the theorists must be sure not to use their shovel 
indiscriminately; must not hack away at the ground to 
expose the roots, but must gently push the earth to reveal 
the root structure and to display it in all its complexity and 
connectedness, carefully tracing the tiniest root back to the 
main root. In some cases, to expose the structure of the root 
it was sometimes necessary to take an indirect path. 
Consequently, in often Casey relied upon psychological 
insights to unearth the root; in other cases, sociologically 
informed theory was better suited to the task. Whatever 
perspective Casey selected, he was at home with it, used it 
to its fullest potential, and made the types of connections 
that allowed abstract concepts and ideas to become living 
examples of real and concrete social situations. 


Exposing the root, however, was not enough. In 
addition, the theorists must look for connections or establish 
how things are connected. To make these connections, 
Casey argued, it was important to set all forms of 
explanation against the background of a society's material 
context. Such explanations would, therefore, always be 
historically and culturally specific, and he consistently 


eschewed grand theory and abstract empiricism as 
inappropriate forms of explanation. 


For those familiar with Casey Groves the person and 
Casey Groves the scholar, it is clear that his main objective 
was to consistently expose the root, the raw nerve, and to 
make us feel the pain that was part of this process of 
discovery. All the contradictions of life, all its difficulties, 
complications, and obstacles, bubbled to the surface as 
Casey magically wove his integrated theories about human 
behavior and human society. 


To get to the root and to delve into the pain beneath the 
surface was a difficult task in many ways. Painstaking 
research and much soul-searching went along with this 
process of discovery. As difficult as the process of discovery 
was, the more difficult question was how to make sense of 
and express the pain he discovered to others. The way to do 
this, he believed, was through integrated, contextualized 
analysis. Casey insisted that such an analysis be presented 
in a comprehensible fashion, and in a language as free as 
possible from the murky sociological jargon that 
characterized much social analysis. In other words, Casey 
believed that social scientists had to use real or ordinary 
language to describe what they had found. Casey often 
used real, and at times raw language to communicate real 
experiences and to communicate with real people. This did 
not make his approach any less sophisticated, only more 
readable and accessible. Thus, to an extent, Casey's 
writings also contain a critique of the elitist image many 
social scientists expressed in their linguistic styles. 


The theoretical frame of reference Casey used was 
multifaceted, complex and full of the richness of life. For all 
this, however, much of his work is extraordinarily simple in 
its language. This linguistic simplicity at times hid the full 
and complex nature of the theory that drove Casey's 


insights; it also hid the deeper intelligence of a theorist who 
strove to get into people's heads and into the social 
arraignments of which they were a part. 


Above, | have attempted to summarize Casey's general 
perspective on what it meant to him to be a radical. Below, | 
will try to provide a more full-blown review of how Casey 
reconciled what might appear to many to be contradictory 
and nonradical assumptions. 


Casey's Integrated Radical View 


In discussing Casey's "theory of society," we could begin 
at any one of a number of points. For radicals, the usual 
starting point is social structure, and Casey often chose to 
begin here. However, Casey admired perversity, and in his 
honor, | have chosen to be perverse by beginning this 
discussion of his social theory with the individual. 


In Casey's view, the individual was a complex bundle of 
needs, wants, desires, psychoses and neuroses. These 
individual neurotic ills and desires arose from the difficulty 
of living life within the straightjacket of acceptable social 
rules imposed by society. This led to the apparently neo- 
Freudian view that people, as individuals, experienced a 
deep-seated conflict when confronted with society as the 
embodiment of a mass of individuals. Casey argued that the 
individual's needs, desires and neuroses were not simply 
individualistic adaptations; they were part and parcel of the 
social circumstances in which people lived. People surely 
constructed individual adaptations, but not as they saw fit. 
The individual adaptations that emerged in any era of 
society were influenced by social structure. This was the 
materialistic (and even the existential) side of Casey's work: 
the idea that the "total" or "social self" transcends the self 
considered as a construction of individual choices. 


In Casey's structural view, specific individual 
adaptations were more or less likely given a particular type 
of society. Thus, the importance of social structure was that 
it contained information about the types and the amounts of 
individual problems such as psychoses, neuroses and crime 
that would be found in a given social context. There was a 
simple lesson behind this observation which | will share with 
you by paraphrasing some of Casey's lecture material: the 


more screwed up society was, the more likely it was that 
individuals in that society would also be screwed up. 


Having established that individuals are a collection of 
needs, wants desires and neurosis, and that social structure 
plays a large part in determining the content of the 
individual's needs, wants and neurosis, Casey turned his 
attention to the question of choice (and consciousness). For 
Casey, the individual's adaptations and choices (i.e., crime) 
were not always conscious (as with many early radical 
criminologists who argued that criminals consciously choose 
a revolutionary path), nor were they always unconscious. 
The degree to which people consciously choose their 
behavior depended upon their location in the class 
structure, the type of social structure they lived in, and 
numerous other cultural factors. 


Thus, to begin, Casey set the stage to discuss the 
individual in society, their attempts to cope with society, 
and their attempts to create meaning within and transform 
society. To do this he relied upon a number of approaches 
from existentialism, to Freudian psychology, to Marxism. 
However, one of approaches that had a great impact upon 
Casey's view of this process was a decidedly "Frankfurt 
School Approach" — a blending of Freud, Marx, Nietszche, 
Hegel, Marcuse, and Fromm. 


In order to discuss more fully those social elements that 
impacted how people behaved within society, Casey often 
relied upon the concept of class location. Again, this concept 
was used to allow him to assess how structural factors 
affected an individual's life chances, choices and position. 
The observations offered by Casey in this regard are rather 
straight forward: people from different classes could make 
and access different types of choices. The choices people 
made, in turn, varied both qualitatively and quantitatively. 
For example, people from higher social classes not only had 


more choices, they had, relatively speaking, "better" or 
more valued choices to make. While a lower class person 
might be deciding whether to dine at a MacDonalds within 
walking distance or take the bus to Burger King, the upper 
class person might be deciding whether to dine at Che 
Pierre, Che Chic, Che-Che, etc., have the chief deliver the 
meal in person to the house, or have an authentic French 
meal by flying to Paris! 


My point is that class was always an important 
theoretical and empirical variable for Casey. Whether he 
was employing psychological, philosophical, sociological or 
anthropological theory, he always returned to tie his 
discussion to class location, and class location to the 
economic system. By examining the individual, the social 
context, class relations, economic conditions and 
circumstances, Casey was able to connect the troubles 
individuals experienced to their class location within the 
social order in which they lived. 


In this respect, Casey shared the views espoused by 
C.Wright Mills in The Sociological Imagination. Both Groves 
and Mills shared a common belief: that the goal of radical 
social analysis was to demonstrate how history (structure) 
intersected with biography (subjectivity), and how each was 
conditioned by the other. 


In essence, the questions that intrigued Casey the most 
had to do with how real people lived out their lives in real 
social circumstances. What psychological adaptations did 
people have to make to live together in society? What did 
they have to give up? What did they gain? Did conformity, 
as a submission of the individual to the social will, crush the 
human spirit? And, most importantly, how were all these 
processes conditioned by the social and economic context in 
which people acted out their lives? Thus, Casey's questions 
were multidimensional, often crossing disciplines and 


methods. It was not sufficient for him to discuss the 
implications of a particular social arraignment or the ways in 
which individuals coped with pressures and strains. Both 
problems needed to be examined and needed to be 
connected to gain an understanding of the complex nature 
of life and behavior. 


To connect social systems and individual adaptations 
and behaviors, social systems and individuals could not be 
studied as abstractions or as generalizations. Individuals 
had to be examined in relation to the social system in which 
they lived out their biographies. And, social systems had to 
be understood in terms of the historically and culturally 
specific features they possessed. This often led Casey to 
rely upon, employ and defend comparative forms of 
analysis. 


In sum, Casey's radical social theory was, in effect, more 
"radical" than any orthodox form of radical analysis. He 
often eclipsed what many accepted as the boundaries of 
radical criminology, and took his lumps for so doing. As a 
result, he was often viewed as too radical by nonradicals, 
and not radical enough by other radicals. But in eclipsing 
the radical tradition, he opened new horizons and 
transformed radical analysis, and made it more "radical" 
than it had ever been before! In effect, Casey was a 
"radical's radical:" always changing and promoting change, 
never lingering long enough to let the stale air of inertia 
settle upon his perspective, tossing off the criticisms of the 
staunch ideologue (of the right or left), and seeking a new 
direction. This was Casey Groves: new and innovative; clear 
and concise; crude and earthy — brilliant and real. 


About this Section 


Many of the themes reviewed above are evident in the 
selections chosen for this section of the book. However, to 
fully grasp Casey's radical theory of society, each selection 
in the entire book should be read as a part of his overall 
view. 


Many of the foundational themes of radical criminology 
and Casey's own unique view of it are spelled out in 
"NeoMarxist Criminology," coauthored with Robert Sampson. 
This early piece, written in 1985, contains hints of the 
promise and full potential of Casey's scholarship. 


In "Culture as a Metaphysic," (Part Il of this volume) 
Casey and Charles Corrado demonstrate the role of radical 
critique in theory construction. Here, materialistic critique is 
used in two ways. First, it is used to expose errors in 
Banfield's theoretical assumptions (to suggest that the root 
of the problem Banfield exposes is far from the problem). 
Second, it is used to point in a new direction, or to specify a 
new root or cause. The second element of this critique is 
necessary to all radical forms of critique which truly aspire 
to be radical. Critique alone, in the radical view, is 
insufficient. Once a deficiency is exposed, suggestions to 
remedy that deficiency must be made. This is a lesson 
Casey learned from Marx, particularly from Marx's Poverty of 
Philosophy. Having used critique to expose the errors in 
Banfield's model, Groves and Corrado skillfully demonstrate 
how empirical analysis can be used by radicals to shore up 
their positions. 


The connection between radical theory and the use of 
empirical analysis by radicals was an issue central to many 
of Casey's discussions of criminology, and radical 
criminology in particular. The connection between radical 
criminology and empirical methods serves as the point of 


departure for "Marxism and Positivism." In this excellent 
piece, Casey summarizes how radical criminologists have 
and how they should view the use of empirical research. 


In "Punishment, Privilege and Structured Choice," Casey 
and Nancy Frank explain how social class affects the types 
of choices people are capable of making, and why they 
believe that persons from the upper class — the privileged 
— should receive an extra dose of punishment when they 
violate the law. This perspective on structured choice is 
more fully developed relative to Marx's materialism and 
Sartre's existentialism in another selection in this section: 
"Marx, Sartre and Choice," written by Groves and Graeme 
Newman. In this piece, the entire argument centers on the 
foundation of the structured choice argument, and many 
subtle points omitted from "Punishment, Privilege and 
Structured Choice" are brought into view. 


In one of his best pieces, "Critical Theory and 
Criminology," Casey, along with Robert Sampson, examine 
the theories advanced by social theorists associated with 
the Frankfurt School. They not only expertly review this 
perspective, but suggest ways in which it can be applied to 
criminological theory construction. This unique perspective, 
which blends Freud, Hegel, Marx and Nietszche, influenced 
much a Casey's work. Of all the articles in this section, this 
piece best represents Casey's in depth knowledge of fields 
outside criminology, and his ability to apply this knowledge 
to criminological problems. 


Finally, in "Reconciling Structural and Subjective 
Approaches to the Study of Crime (Part II of this volume)" 
we see a more fully developed picture of Casey's 
criminological views. Here, Groves and Lynch begin to point 
the way toward an integrated structural/subjective theory 
that is based upon materialist foundations. This piece, in 
combination with "Critical Theory and Criminology" provides 


an excellent summary of the most recent developments in 
Casey's perspective. 


15. MARXISM AND POSITIVISM* 
W. Byron Groves 


*Originally published in Crime and Social Justice 23, 
1985: 120-150. Reprinted with permission. 


The being of Spirit cannot...be taken as something fixed and 
immovable (Hegel, 1977: 204). 


Introduction 


AFTER LISTING several assumptions characteristic of 
positive inquiry, one prominent Marxist criminologist 
concludes that "virtually every tenet of positivist 
criminology has been attacked by radicals" (Greenberg, 
1981: 2). This same author goes on to note that "the 
concerns of positivist criminology and its empirical research 
findings are not inherently incompatible with a Marxian 
perspective" (Greenberg, 1971: 65). Does it mean that 
Marxism is best characterized as a measured, predictive 
science of human behavior; or that causal analysis is the 
sine qua non of Marxist inquiry? To add to the ambivalence, 
we might note that causal models are implied in the efforts 
of radicals who are otherwise hostile towards positivism (i.e, 
Taylor et al., 1973) and are openly supported by others in 
the radical camps (Gordon, 1971; Spitzer, 1975). 


This article stands as an attempt to substantiate claims 
made by criminologists wishing to qualify the assumptions 
which underlie positivism. Specifically, we outline a neo- 
Marxist conception of human agency, and shall do so with 
the assistance of Hegel, Marx's most important 
philosophical predecessor. Continuity between the two will 
be established with reference to the following issues: 
determinism, praxis, labor, teleology, the relationship 
between the natural and the social sciences, their 
conception of the "individual," and their conception of the 
relationship between the individual and society. As will 
become evident, their stand on these issues is a far cry from 
that presupposed by positive criminology. 


Phystognomy and Phrenology 


The particular portion of Hegelianism with which we 
Shall be concerned comes from a chapter of Hegel's 
Phenomenology of Spirit entitled "Physiognomy and 
Phrenology." In it, Hegel assesses a form of consciousness 
which he calls the "logic of observation." When Hegel refers 
to the "logic of observation," he is speaking of a method 
presupposing continuity between the natural and social 
sciences. He wishes to know what use this method is in the 
study of human beings. Against the view that there is no 
substantive difference between the natural and social 
sciences, Hegel will conclude that the further "observing 
reason" rises above an analysis of nature, the less it is able 
to explain, for "description and classification of things 
correspond to a certain logic of being which is adequate to 
elementary existence" — not to the existence of human 
beings (Hyppolite, 1974: 259). Put crudely, a methodology 
such as this errs by treating persons as though they were 
objects, which is why Hegel assails observing reason for its 
"fixity," for treating its objects as "frozen universals" and as 
"arrested particulars." The sum and substance of his 
argument is that, when transplanted from the natural into 
the human realm, "observing reason" will prove itself 
incapable of grasping the nature of the rational and self- 
conscious agent. 


For Hegel, human beings differ from rocks and bugs in 
that they have a hand in their own self-creation, have a 
Capacity to "transcend" themselves. In his Economic and 
Philosophical Manuscripts, Marx (1975: 386) had argued 
that this was the most important thing to be gleaned from 
Hegel's Phenomenology of Spirit: "The importance of 
Hegel's Phenomenology... lies in the fact that Hegel 
conceives the self-creation of man as a process... and 
conceives objective man... as the result of his own labor." 


Thus, Hegel is concerned to distinguish positivism, 
discussed in terms of environmental and physiological 
determinism, from a decidedly Marxist/Hegelian mode of 
understanding human action. 


Marxism and Determinism 


Hegel begins by offering a critique of determinism as a 
mechanism for adequately understanding human behavior. 
The postulate of determinism underlies virtually every 
explanation of criminal behavior. 


In his American Delinquency, Lamar Empey (1978: 15) 
refers to a group of theories which dominate contemporary 
criminological thought (culture, strain, and control theories) 
and notes that, "Ultimately... all imply that human behavior 
is determined and not free." This belief in determinism 
promotes crystal-ball criminology, i.e., the frantic quest for a 
constellation of antecedent events which will enable us to 
pin down the "cause" of crime once and for all. This is why 
Hirschi (in Johnson, 1978: 378) argues that "the postulate of 
determinism is essential to social science. It asserts that 
delinquency can be completely explained. It directs us to 
continue the search." But such a view is not shared by 
everyone, and no less a social scientist than Karl Popper 
(1977: 85) has acknowledged that "determinism is not a 
necessary prerequisite of a science which can make 
predictions. Scientific method cannot, therefore, be said to 
favor the adoption of a strict determinism." 


Why, then, do certain criminologists see the notion of 
determinism as "essential"? One common justification is 
that determinism allows for continuity between the natural 
and social sciences. Christensen (1980: 19) has this in mind 
when he argues that the scientist "must accept one basic 
axiom..., aN axiom concerning the uniformity in nature. The 
scientist must believe that there is uniformity in nature 
because otherwise there can be no science," which is 
something like saying that the theologian must believe in 
God or there can be no religion. In any case, the bottom line 
for Christensen, and for positive criminology generally, "is 


the notion of determinism." But the belief that it is 
determinism which unites the natural and social sciences 
only betrays a lack of insight into the natural sciences 
themselves. Werner Heisenberg, the noted physical 
scientist, points out the a priori nature of universal causal 
determinism under the rubric of his "uncertainty principle." 
The long and short of his position is that the presumed 
existence of a universe governed by the law of causality is 


... Sterile and meaningless — and we wish to emphasize this 
opinion. Physics is only supposed to describe the connection 
of perceptions in a formal way. The true situation can better 
be characterized in the following way: Since all experiments 
are subjected to the laws of quantum mechanics the 
invalidity of the law of causality is definitely proved by 
quantum mechanics (in Quinney, 1970: 133). 


Now, we certainly do not object to the use of models 
which presuppose determinism for certain purposes; we do, 
however, object to the miraculous transubstantiation of a 
mere model into the eleventh commandment. Let us be 
very clear on this point: determinism is a metaphysical 
concept. It is as much a transcendental starting point as 
Kant could ever have imagined. Furthermore, this model 
Strips human action of any creative or constitutive 
dimensions whatsoever, makes the subject accidental, and 
for this reason has been denounced by Habermas (1971;90) 
as "misleading ontology." In general, positive scientists 
disdain philosophy, and terms like epistemology, ontology, 
and metaphysics are likely to earn a grimace from the 
tough-minded empiricist. Against those who see 
philosophical concerns as trivial or irrelevant, we should 
argue that more attention to them would spare students 
some of the more glowing excesses of the positivistic 
tradition. 


Though determinism takes many forms, it is convenient 
for present purposes to speak of internal (physiological) and 
external (environmental) influences as they impact on 
behavior. Hegel begins with environmental determinism, 
points out its limitations, and moves to a critique of 
physiological determinism under the guise of physiognomy 
and phrenology (the latter of which is quite familiar to 
criminologists). Both forms of determinism, he argues, seek 
laws which attempt to relate structure (be that structure 
physiological or environmental) and function (behavior), and 
do so under the rubric of the logic of observation. 


With reference to physiognomy the hope is that 
individuality can be deduced from facial expressions, while 
the phrenologist hopes to explain behavior by measuring 
Skull formations. While the specific findings of these pseudo- 
sciences have long since been discredited, the operative 
principle guiding such inquiries has not. In its continued 
attempts to locate phrenology-like causes, traditional 
criminology has generated a veritable carnival of causes 
(these include type theories, criminal anthropology, 
phrenology, intelligence testing, theories of heredity and 
hereditary defects, endocrine imbalance, XYY chromosomal 
theories, theories of the autonomic nervous system, 
neuroticism, and extraversion — and this list is limited to a 
partial specification of dispositional variables). It has 
reached the point, especially with respect to dispositional 
variables such as these, that theory is abandoned in favor of 
the "non-spurious correlation." David Layzer (1973: 122- 
123), himself a physical scientist, explains this correlation 
fetish as an attempt by social scientists to emulate methods 
assumed in the natural or physical sciences. He goes on to 
note, however, that the belief that this type of measurement 
emulates that used in the natural sciences 


...1S mistaken. The first and most crucial steo toward an 
understanding of any natural phenomenon ts not 


measurement. One must begin by deciding which aspects of 
the phenomenon are worth examining. To do this 
intelligently, one needs to have, at the very outset, some 
kind of explanatory or interpretive framework.... The aspect 
of scientific measurements the non-scientists often fail to 
appreciate is that they always presuppose a theoretical 
framework.... In short, significant measurements usually 
grow from theories and not vice versa. 


Despite this reservation, much time in theoretical 
criminology is spent on the "correlation hunt," specifying, 
defining, and measuring a potpourri of ever-elusive 
independent variables. 


Neither Sartre nor Hegel is satisfied with such 
abstracted explanations, and both are of the opinion that 
"laws" specifying a determinate relationship between 
environmental or dispositional variables and behavior will 
remain forever elusive. Chambliss and Seidman (1982: 11) 
have much the same reservation in mind with their 
observation that "no sooner did social scientists develop 
‘laws' about human behavior than eternal human 
cussedness proved them less than invariant." Much of what 
we have to say in the remainder of this paper will be an 
attempt to examine just what this "eternal human 
cussedness" is all about. 


Hegel's reservation against wholesale environmental 
determinism functions as a welcome prophylactic against 
the type of mechanistic thinking which afflicts vulgar 
Marxism and much of positive criminology. To argue that the 
individual simply and wholly expresses his or her 
environment is at bottom a crude tautology wherein the 
individual is the external world, which Hegel derisively 
characterizes as "a distinction without a difference." Were 
this the case, 


.. we Should have a double gallery of pictures, one of which 
would be the reflection of the other; the one, the gallery of 
external circumstances which completely determines and 
circumscribes the individual, the other, the same gallery 
transplanted into the form in which those circumstances are 
present in the conscious individual (Hegel, 1977: 184). 


Again, the nature of the rational agent militates against 
this tautologous reduction, for "what is to have an influence 
on the individual and what kind of influence it is to have... 
depend solely on that individuality itself" (Hegel, 1977: 
183). 


What observing reason as a form of consciousness 
sought was a "law" linking the outer with the inner. Now 
while it is true that the individual can merely "coalesce with 
the world, let it enter into him and... behave as a merely 
formal consciousness, "it is equally true that "the world... 
can be transformed by the individual." Thus, the individual 
“either allows free play to the stream of the actual world 
flowing in upon it" (in which case we have Hegel's double 
gallery of pictures), "or else breaks it off and transforms it" 
in which case there is room for the subject) (Hegel, 1977: 
185). Hegel is not arguing that there is no such thing as an 
influence; nor is he arguing that these influences cannot 
function as "causes" of behavior. What he is arguing is that 
attempts to discover a "law" establishing a necessary 
connection between a specified constellation of influences 
and a particular (an individual) behavior pattern are of 
limited utility because such influences are too amorphous to 
produce the desired explanatory result. By becoming aware 
that we possess this or that disposition, that we are subject 
to this or that environmental influence, we are in a position 
to transform stimuli into information which then allows us to 
manipulate our behavior in light of ends chosen by 
ourselves. It is "to open up to the agent the possibility of 
exchanging what he is for what he is not" (MacIntyre, 1976: 


223). This capacity for self-consciousness or self-reflection 
means that stimuli do not bombard a passive and inert 
individual, but on the contrary function as information that 
can be processed in accordance with projects the individual 
has selected for him or herself. As Chambliss and Seidman 
(1982, 44) put it, "knowledge... becomes part of the process 
determining how and why people behave." 


The Individual and Society 


Implicit in Hegel's discussion is a view of both the nature 
of individuality and the nature of the relationship between 
the individual and society. Theorists who hypostatize or 
"reify" society by splitting it off from the individual tend to 
assign persons an insignificant role vis-a-vis their self- 
determination. Durkheim, for example, characterizes social 
institutions as "real, living, active forces which, because of 
the way they determine the individual, prove their 
independence of him; which, if the individual enters as an 
element in the combination whence these forces ensue, at 
least control him once they are formed" (Durkheim, 1966: 
39, emphases added). As is well known, "society" possessed 
a reality sui generis for Durkheim, it was "thing" or a "Social 
fact" which loomed over and determined the individual. But 
this view is anathema to Marxism, and Alvin Gouldner 
(1971: 53-54) sees it as being "at the heart of the repressive 
component of sociology." What he means is that when 
society is viewed as being split-off from the individuals who 
"create, embody, and enact" it, the stage is set for a reified 
or alienated social science which erroneously believes 
society to be an autonomous thing. 


It is for this reason that Gouldner (1971: 53) describes 
academic social science as "the social science of an 
alienated age and alienated man." 


Hegel's position should be sharply distinguished from 
this Durkheimian type of domain assumption. Marx (1975: 
350) too is emphatic on this point, noting as he does that "it 
is above all necessary to avoid once more establishing 
~society' as an abstraction over against the individual. The 
individual is the social being.... Man's individual and species 
life are not two distinct things, however much — and this is 
necessarily so — the mode of existence of individual life is a 


more particular or more general mode of the species life." 
This position is exactly the same as Hegel's, who alSo comes 
to the conclusion that "individuality is itself this cycle... of 
the unity of the world as given and the world it has made: a 
unity whose sides do not fall apart... into a world that in 
itself is already given, and an individuality existing on its 
own account" (Hegel, 1977: 185). Thus, to cut the individual 
off from society is a dubious division; both Marx and Hegel 
would say that it is false. 


We have already touched on Hegel's position that 
persons actively transform reality by breaking off the stream 
of the actual world as it flows in on their individuality. Let us 
combine this with Marx's claim and take the argument one 
step further: to grasp this active attribute of the subject is to 
grasp the individual and society in their unity rather than 
over and against one another, as is the case with, say, 
"control theory" assumptions about human nature. With this 
awareness, "reason... [will be] led to observe individuality 
no longer as a reflection of the putatively given environment 
but as a concrete whole in its own right" (Hyppolite, 1974: 
164). 


Concrete behavior does not, on Hegel's account, 
automatically reflect the circumstances which "surround" it, 
for "circumstances, situations, etc., express only the 
indeterminate nature of the individual, which is not the point 
[here]" (Hegel, 1977: 184). True, the world provides the raw 
material for individual initiative. But it is equally true that 
individuals have a hand in deciding what will be permitted 
to influence them. As Alasdair MacIntyre (1976: 230) puts it, 
"it is universals concretized in their concrete occurrence to 
which we respond in our actions," which is to say that we do 
not automatically and unreflexively respond to 
indeterminate circumstances and dispositions. On the 
contrary, in our dealings with reality we choose an actual (a 
concrete) behavioral response, and it is this actual revealed 


behavior that Hegel labels the "concrete particularization" of 
general circumstances and dispositions. From this 
perspective, the individual cannot be reduced to an echo of 
general conditions "since on account of this freedom... the 
world of the individual is to be comprehended from the 
individual himself" (Hegel, 1977: 184). The most we can 
hope for by surrounding the individual with a myriad of 
influences which are alleged to "cause' his or her behavior is 
some appreciation of what Maslow (1978) calls its 
“correlational meaning,” an appreciation of which is 
important. But such are not the only meanings available, 
and arbitrarily halting one's analysis at this point is to 
circumvent subjectivity by expelling it into those 
circumstances alleged to constitute the individual's life. 


Thus, Hegel refuses to define subjectivity as redundant 
on circumstances or dispositions; he is opposed to reducing 
the individual to an "intersection of universal schemata" 
because explanations such as these simply cannot explain 
subjectivity. As Sartre (1962: 24) puts it, attempts to explain 
behavior by means of an exclusive reliance on "the great 
idols of our epoch — heredity, education, environment, 
physiological constitution... allow us to understand 
nothing.... The transitions, the becomings, the 
transformations, have been carefully veiled from us, and we 
have been limited to putting order into the succession by 
invoking empirically established but literally unintelligible 
sequences." The parallel between Hegel's conception of 
human agency and Sartre's existential portrait is worth 
noting. Sartre defines man as a being whose existence 
precedes his essence. which means that man has no 
preordained or metaphysical human nature. As Sartre puts 
it, man "first of all exists, encounters himself, surges up in 
the world - and defines himself afterwards. If man as the 
existentialist sees him is not definable, it is because to 
begin with he is nothing. He will not be anything until later, 


and then he will be what he makes of himself." Sartre goes 
on to make the very Hegelian point that "man is nothing 
else but the sum of his actions," a perspective which clearly 
rules out motivational portraits presupposed by positive 
criminology. For both Sartre and Hegel, man is "a project 
which possesses a subjective life," is "something which 
propels itself toward a future and is aware that it is doing 
so" (Sartre, 1969: 291 - emphasis added). For much of 
positive criminology, persons are lost to a series of proxies 
(Hegel will call them "empty possibilities" — we call them 
"independent variables") of which human behavior is seen 
as a function. 


Praxis and History 


For Marx (1976: 48), history is not "a collection of dead 
facts," a "high sounding drama of princes and states" (Marx, 
1978: 210). Rather, history grows up in action, it is an 
“active life process," which means that we are not talking 
about history as a form of historicism. In The Open Society 
and Its Enemies, Vol. 2, Karl Popper (1971: 81) argued that 
Marx's theory of history was "the purest, most developed 
and the most dangerous form of historicism," whose 
defining characteristic is that history is seen as beyond 
human control. Where certain forms of positivism reduce 
persons to an epiphenomenal function of an anterior set of 
variables, historicism reduces persons to an epiphenomenal 
dimension of a history made behind their backs. Both, in 
their extremes, represent forms of irrationalism. With 
respect to historicism, irrationalism finds expression in the 
belief that "the main course of history [is] predetermined, 
and neither good will nor reason has the power to alter it" 
(Popper, 1971: 86). Because explanations such as these 
circumvent subjectivity, Hegel argues that they amount to 
"a complete denial of Reason" (Hegel, 1977: 205), and if 
Popper's historicist reading of Marx were correct, persons 
would have nothing to do with history; they would exist only 
as its victims. History would no longer be a dimension of 
man as a praxical being (Meszaros, 1978: 251), but man 
would be a rather insignificant dimension of history. But if 
we are concerned with human history, we would do well to 
ask: what can history do without man? Marx responds as 
follows: 


History does nothing; it “does not possess riches,’ it 
~does not fight battles.' It is men, real, living men, who do 
all this, who possess things and fight battles. It is not 
~history' which uses men as a means of achieving — as [if] 
it were an ‘individual person' — its own ends. History is 


nothing but the activity of men in pursuit of their own ends 
(Marx in Israel, 1971: 69). 


Here is a decidedly nonhistoricist Marx, who sees history 
as the process by which that same history is itself brought 
into being or, as we put it earlier, history grows up in action. 
The production of history is related to the dialectic between 
man (who is never to be considered as its passive pawn) 
and circumstance (which is never to be considered as 
separated from the action which brought it into being), and 
is summed up nicely in the following passage: 


History is nothing but the succession of separate 
generations, each of which exploits the materials, the forms 
of capital, the productive forces handed down to it by all 
preceding ones, and thus on the one hand continues the 
traditional activity in completely changed circumstances 
and, on the other, modifies the old circumstances with a 
completely changed activity (Marx, 1978: 211) 


Note that Marx does note characterize "forms of capital" 
or "the productive forces" as things which determine history. 
Were this the case, he would fall from his praxical platform 
into a vulgar economism which sees the "mode of 
production" as the sole determinant of historical movement. 
Marx was emphatically opposed to those who would 
characterize history as a rigid succession of modes of 
production absent the mediation of human activity. In his 
words, "a certain mode of production... is always combined 
with a certain mode of cooperation... and this mode of 
cooperation is itself a productive force" (Marx, 1978: 202). 
Thus, rather than characterizing them as "things," Marx 
refers to them as "traditional (i.e., historical) activity,” that 
is, aS objectified or congealed forms of human activity. It is 
characteristic of Marx's whole way of looking at things that 
he does not "freeze" this process or, as Hegel put it, this 
"cycle." 


Marx was surely sensitive to historicist interpretations, 
and on occasion reacted very strongly against them. For 
example, he notes that the historical begetting of man via 
his own labor "can be speculatively distorted so that later 
history is made the goal of earlier history... [and] thereby 
history receives its own special aims" (Marx, 1973: 211). But 
as we have seen, it is man who "continues the traditional 
activity... modifies the old circumstances," and with this we 
are back to a nonhistoricist reading which sees "the whole 
of what is called world-history [as] nothing more than the 
creation of man through human labor" (Marx, 1975: 357). 


Teleology 


Clearly, Hegel is of the opinion that we cannot 
adequately understand persons by way of reference to fixed 
and stable dispositions. Marx too is critical of such efforts, 
and for both Marx and Hegel "the human essence is not an 
abstract inherent in the single individual. It is in reality the 
ensemble of social conditions" (Marx, 1963: 71). Assuming 
this to be the case, what are we to make of arguments that 
criminality is a "continuous trait," or that it is "innate" 
(Eysenck, 1977: 78-79)? Explanations such as this are an 
implicit denial of man's fundamental historicity, his basic 
sociality; they are ill-conceived attempts to circumvent 
man's most important distinguishing feature — his 
historically and socially generated consciousness. In 
addition, this reduction of the problem of crime to the 
problem of the criminal is the direct result of an inability to 
see the individual and society as inseparable. 


But what is the alternative conception of human agency 
proposed by Hegel? For both Hegel and Marx, human 
behavior exhibits a teleological dimension which forces us to 
modify explanations cast in terms of efficient causes, 
explanations where "one constant moment [is related to] 
another constant moment" (Hegel, 1977: 207). That there 
are strong teleological overtones in Hegel's conception of 
Spirit is evident in the following quote: 


Consciousness... produces itself by its own activity. It is itself 
the End at which its action aims (Hegel, 1977: 209). 


Let us unpack this quotation by way of a comparison 
with Marx. Nowhere are Hegel and Marx closer than on their 
view of human agency, and both Bernstein (1974) and 
Plamanatz (1975) have argued that Hegel's conception of 
Spirit, teleological overtones and all, prefigures the Marxian 


conception of Praxis. Earlier we cited a passage from the 
Paris Manuscripts (1974: 385-386) which bears repeating: 


The importance of Hegel's Phenomenology, and of its final 
result — the dialectic of negativity as the moving and 
producing principle — lies in the fact that Hegel conceives 
the self-creation of man as a process. 


For Hegel, "consciousness produces itself by its own 
activity"; for Marx "the self-creation of man is a process." 
Their positions are indistinguishable. 


A perspective which brings this teleological dimension 
of human striving back into the theoretical fold allows us to 
substitute for the question — "what caused this behavior?" 
— aconcern with what the individual or group is trying to 
accomplish. How can we appreciate this dimension of 
human action if behavior is defined as an exclusive function 
of antecedent events? If Marx and Hegel are correct, if we 
are in possession of a subjective life which is not redundant 
on circumstance or dispositions, then we cannot exhaust our 
understanding of persons by surrounding or stuffing them 
with correlations. The question Hegel and Marx pose, then, 
is this: Supposing criminality were a bone, what then? 


16. NEOQMARXIST CRIMINOLOGY* 
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THE VARIETY of Marxism of primary concern to 
criminologists holds to the following propositions: 
"capitalism" is responsible for a variety of social problems, 
crime among them; social class is an important variable in 
crime causation; conflict over scarce resources is endemic 
to the capitalist system; groups vary tremendously in terms 
of the power they command to secure these resources; the 
"have-nots" will find ways of adapting to their situation, and 
among these adaptations are various forms of criminal 
behavior. While this hardly exhausts the concerns expressed 
by Marxist criminologists, the main outlines are clear: 
Capitalism, exploitation, oppression, inequality, and class 
conflict are the stuff of which Marxist criminology has been 
made. 


In addition to these concerns, Marxists criminologists 
argue that crime should not be seen as an attribute of 
individuals, nor as a "Small group" phenomenon (i.e., peers, 
family, school, etc.). From a Marxist perspective, variables 
such as these should be treated as intervening rather than 
as independent variables, for the "real" cause of crime lay 
beyond the immediate milieu of the individual. As one 
Marxist criminologist put it, crime "must be analyzed in the 
context of its relationship to the character of society as a 
whole... as shaped by larger social structures" (Greenberg, 
1982: 85-86). At the very least, then, Marxist criminology is 


a more contextual sort of model than that preferred by non- 
Marxist criminologists. Marxist criminology opts for a more 
inclusive set of variables in constructing its crime causation 
equation, variables which take into account "larger social 
structures," which we can translate to mean economic and 
political institutions. Something of the sort is implied in the 
model proposed by Taylor et. al. (1973), where crime is to 
be studied within the context of its "wider" and "immediate" 
origins. The moral to be drawn from [such] accounts: society 
gets the amount and type of crime it deserves. 


A number of so-called traditional theories of crime come 
to the same conclusions. Inequality looms large in the 
theories of Merton (1938) and Cloward and Ohlin (1960); 
ecological theories (Shaw and Mackay, 1943) make clear 
that depressed and poverty stricken urban areas have a 
great deal to do with crime causation; "control" theories 
argue that we can expect criminal behavior from those with 
little or no stake in conformity, which surely includes 
marginal and "oppressed" groups of all kinds (unemployed, 
poor, minorities, and so forth). And with respect to theories 
of "cultural deviance" (Miller, 1958; Sellin, 1938; Banfield, 
1971), it is but a small step to redefine "cultural 
adaptations" as rational and completely predictable 
responses to structural constraints and exigencies (Groves 
and Corrado, 1983). To be sure, some shuffling has to occur 
before these explanations are wholly compatible with 
Marxist expectations, but the general thrust is self-evident: 
crime has a great deal to do with the way in which resources 
are distributed, which must in turn be seen against the 
political and economic context within which distributive 
decisions are made. 


What, then, is the difference between Marxist and 
traditional criminology? A slew of articles have been written 
which draw this distinction (Chambliss, 1974; Garofalo, 
1979; Inciardi, 1980; Bohm, 1981), and it is a distinction 


which turns primarily on certain ideological differences 
coupled with a preference for variables which implicate 
"society" (i.e., capitalism) in the crime problem. As such, the 
difference between Marxist and non-Marxist criminology 
boils down to a political difference or a value difference 
concerning where to look for the "cause" of crime. At its 
crudest level, Marxists look to society, non-Marxists do not. 
Marxists prefer a different constellation of variables which 
measure politically sensitive things like inequality or 
poverty. The next question is: do these Marxist explanations 
diverge methodologically from explanations preferred by 
non-Marxist criminologists? In other words, in spite of the 
fact that they look to different variables, is there 
methodological continuity between Marxist and non-Marxist 
criminology? Perhaps it is best to step back and ask the 
broader question: what is the relationship between Marxism 
and positivism? 


As used in this paper, the following two assumptions are 
central to positivism: first, "the causes of crime are 
deterministic (i.e., accurately predictable from its initial 
causes);" second, that "crime can be studied through the 
same methods (quantitative statistical techniques) and with 
the same goals (the formulation of historically invariant 
laws) as the natural sciences" (Greenberg, 1981: 2). 
Greenberg, himself a Marxist and a positivist, notes that 
these tenets of positivism have been attacked by radicals. 
When push comes to shove, however, Greenberg is of the 
opinion that "the concerns of positivist criminology are not 
inherently incompatible with a Marxian perspective" 
(Greenberg, 1981: 65). But what does this mean? Does it 
mean that Marxism is best characterized as a measured, 
predictive science of human behavior; or that causal 
analysis is the sine qua non of Marxist inquiry? To add to this 
ambivalence, we might note that causal structures are 
implied in the efforts of radicals who are otherwise hostile 


towards positivism (Taylor, et. al., 1973), and are openly 
Supported by others in the radical camp (Gordon, 1971; 
Spitzer, 1975). Let us attempt to account for this back and 
forth attitude towards positivism by taking a brief sojourn 
through two versions of Marxism. 


Two Marxisms: Determinism vs. Hegelian 


Quinney's Class, State, and Crime is a prime example of 
an economistic interpretation of Marxism. For Quinney, the 
problem of crime is reducible to the problem of capitalism, 
and he assails traditional criminology for ignoring "the 
material conditions of capitalism" (Quinney, 1977: 35). For 
this author, both the problem and its solution are self- 
evident: "crime is solved by giving primacy to the 
underlying political economy" (Quinney, 1977: 33). This 
emphasis on political economy finds expression, in one form 
or another, in nearly every discussion of Marxist criminology. 
It is certainly the cornerstone of the effort by Taylor et. al. 
(1973), and, as we have already seen, it is important for 
Greenberg (1981) as well. But efforts such as this do not 
allow us to escape the snares of methodological positivism. 
True, this emphasis does allow us to abandon the carnival of 
causes which haunts so much of theoretical criminology, but 
it does not do so with the aid of a fresh methodological 
perspective. Holding this methodological issue for a 
moment, let us turn to a hypothetical spokesperson in order 
to summarize the contribution of this political/economic 
version of Marxism: 


[Spokesperson]: "We are of the opinion that the social 
structures which accompany capitalism are of prime 
importance in the generation of rates of crime and 
deviance. Based on this belief, we operationalize variables 
with these structures in mind. Our selection of these 
variables rests on an explicit value preference. We do not 
use science’ as a rationale for the selection of variables, 
nor do we argue that the selection of variables is a matter of 
indifference, that it is in some sense value-neutral. Beyond 
that, we are convinced that some such value preference is 
implied by every version of non-Marxist criminology. Though 
non-Marxists are loathe to admit it, there is a value lurking 


behind the selection of any variable. Those who choose to 
look at dispositional variables, for example, are of the 
(implicit) opinion that the problem of crime can be reduced 
to the problem of the criminal. Far from being an antiseptic 
decision, we have here a choice which reflects the bias of 
the researcher. The only difference between them and us is 
that our bias is explicit." 


This is an important issue, and it takes us back to the 
point mentioned earlier -- that the difference between 
Marxist and non-Marxist criminology turns on a value 
preference for structural as opposed to dispositional or 
milieu variables. Notice, however, that the Marxist wedded 
to positivism remains embedded in a deterministic 
framework. Crime, on this view, is a function of this or that 
set of variables, it is always and everywhere caused by 
something which is external to the individual, pressing from 
without. The danger here is that Marxism, which began as a 
philosophy of liberation, becomes transformed into another 
in a long line of perspectives which see the social system as 
looming large over the individual, as constraining and 
determining. The essence of this deterministic interpretation 
of Marxism is captured in Marx's famous passage "...it is not 
the consciousness of men which determines their existence, 
but on the contrary, their social existence determines their 
consciousness." Referring specifically to the passage 
Harrington (1976: 37) argues that it is "certainly the most 
unfortunate statement of what Marxism is," that it 
represents "the very essence of vulgar Marxism" (p. 38), 
and that "...[it] is merely Marx's garbled version of himself" 
(p. 38), "a mere aberration" (p. 41). But it is an aberration 
which informs much thinking in Marxist criminology, and it 
stems from the emphasis on a political/economic 
interpretation of Marxism. 


Were we to adopt this interpretation of Marx, we would 
be committed to a view wherein the individual is on the 


receiving end of the social system (Dawe, 1975: 544). But to 
do this is to hypostatize or reify society by splitting it off 
from the individual, which implies that persons play an 
insignificant role in terms of their own self-determination. 
Durkheim is one such theorist, as is evident in his 
characterization of social institutions as "real, living, active 
forces which, because of the way they determine the 
individual, prove their independence of him, which, if the 
individual enters as an element in the combination whence 
these forces ensue, at least control him once they are 
formed" (Durkheim, 1966: 39, emphases added). As is well 
known, society possessed a reality sui generis for Durkheim, 
it was a "thing" or a "Social fact" that stood apart from and 
determined the individual. But this view is anathema to 
Marxism, and Gouldner (1971: 53-54) sees it as being "at 
the heart of the repressive component of sociology." What 
he means is that when society is viewed as being split-off 
from the very individuals who "create, embody, and enact" 
it, the stage is set for a reified or alienated social science 
which erroneously believes society to be an autonomous 
thing. True to his theme that method follows domain 
assumption, Gouldner ties this way of looking at the 
relationship between the individual and society to the 
tendency to adopt a positivisitic methodology modeled after 
the natural sciences: 


[A]cademic social sciences... commonly... conceive of 
society and culture as autonomous things: things that are 
independent and exist for themselves. Society and culture 
were then amenable to being viewed like any other 
“natural" phenomenon, as having laws of their own that 
operated quite apart from the intentions and plans of 
men....[SJociology emerged as a "natural" science when 
certain assumptions and sentiments became prevalent; 
when man felt alienated from a society that they though 
they had made but could not control. 


For this reason Gouldner (1971: 53) describes academic 
social science as "the social science of an alienated age and 
alienated man." 


Marx is in complete agreement with Gouldner on this 
point, that "it is... necessary to avoid once more establishing 
~society' as an abstraction over against the individual. The 
individual is the social being" (1975: 350). But this, in and of 
itself, does not pry Marx away from either positivism or 
determinism. Where are we to turn for a Marxism which 
does not fall prey to this error of reification? To a Marxism 
which is not deterministic. For this type of Marxism, the 
emphasis on political/economic is of limited utility. If we are 
to make room for man in Marxism, we shall have to travel a 
different route, and that route winds through the philosophy 
of Hegel. Here are the seeds of a neo-Marxist criminology, 
and at its center is a vision of human nature which stands 
opposed to the determinism and positivism which pervade 
both traditional and Marxist criminology. 


A number of books have been written whose stated 
intention was to restore to Hegel the prominence he so 
richly deserves. Among the authors who have contributed to 
the resurrection of Hegelianism are Kojeve (1969), Hyppolite 
(1974), Lauer (1978), Loewenberg (1965), Taylor (1975), 
Norman (1976), and Findlay (1958). Each contributes to 
what Poster (1975) calls "The Hegel Renaissance," and the 
majority are devoted to an examination of Hegel's (1977) 
Phenomenology of Spirit , and each of these authors share 
Findlay's (1958: 26) belief that "Hegel is worth restating on 
account of the great contemporary relevance of his 
thought." Add to this a resurgence of interest in the 
relationship between Marx and Hegel and we have a very 
different type of Marxism than that limiting itself to a 
political/economic interpretation. Again, a number of 
important books have been written which attempt to 
establish this connection. The groundbreaker was History 


and Class Consciousness (Lukacs, 1979), which attempted 
to nudge Marxism away from both positivism and 
determinism, and did so with the assistance of Hegel (see 
also Sartre, 1968; Bernstein, 1971; Aviniri, 1971; Meszaros, 
1978; Sanchez Vasquez, 1977; and Plamanatz, 1975). 
Central to the positions of these authors is their belief that 
Marxism does not end with Marx, nor, we might add, does 
Hegelianism end with Hegel. Furthermore, each of these 
authors rejects the superficial opposition of materialism with 
idealism which many believe to be the cutting edge 
between Marx and Hegel. In what follows, we present a brief 
overview of what Marx and Hegel believe to be distinctively 
human. In the process we describe the methodological 
implications attendant of this view of human agency. 


The Distinctively Human 


A thorough examination of what Marx and Hegel believe 
to be distinctively human would require a lengthy detour 
though Marx's conception of man as a "Species being" (see 
Marx, 1975: 327-334; Aviniri, 1971: 83-93; Plamanatz, 1975: 
68-90; and Israel, 1971: 76-79 for a discussion), and Hegel's 
ideas concerning the centrality of language (see Taylor, 
1975; Lauer, 1976; and Cassirer, 1972). Though it is 
important that these issues be addressed, it is impossible to 
flush these themes out completely here. Thus, rather than 
take these detours, we shall simply embellish the accounts 
given by Marx and Hegel concerning the qualitative 
distinction between man and the rest of nature and briefly 
describe what they see as distinctively human. 


For Hegel, what sets man apart from both animals and 
the rest of nature is his linguistic or symbolic capacity. Man 
dwells in a world of language, a world of symbols. Language 
provides man with a symbolic world constructed by man 
himself, and it is here that the Hegelian emphasis on 
language presages the Marxian notion of praxis. Language, 
like labor, is a form of action, and it is through action that 
man creates both the world and himself. Because the 
content of language and the products of labor are variable, 
because they change over time and place, we can say that 
man has a history in a sense in which animals do not. But 
this takes us ahead of our story. 


Ernest Becker (1971) takes this emphasis on language 
and rounds it off with a psychophysiological dimension 
missing from both Hegel and Marx. He argues that "the role 
of language in making man quintessentially human...has to 
do with man's famous *ego' [which] makes him different 
from any other animal," and by ego he simply means "the 
unique process of central control in a large brained animal" 


(Becker, 1971: 15). This ego has a number of characteristics 
not shared by lower animals, and none of these 
characteristics could exist without language. In order to 
have a truly human ego, a "symbolic rallying point" is 
required, which means that the individual must be able to 
distance himself from others, must be able to have and 
maintain a separate identity. As Becker (1971: 21) puts it, 
"the “I' has to take shape linguistically," which led to his 
conclusion that "speech...is everything that we call 
specifically human, precisely because without speech there 
can be no true ego." 


There are two specifically human characteristics 
associated with man's linguistic capacity. (1) An ability to fix 
time. Where animals live in a "continuous now," human 
beings have the capacity to "bind" time, to place 
themselves in a present which is bounded by both a past 
and a future. In other words persons, unlike animals, live in 
historical time. (2) Ego's ability to "avoid anxiety by 
referring to itself, by saying ‘this is not me.'" But this 
presupposes that, 


in order to handle anxiety in something other than a mere 
stimulus-response slavery, there has to exist in 
consciousness an agent to negate the stimulus. The 
ape...instinctively sees a ‘not' in a danger situation....But 
until this ‘not' has a reference to a ‘me’, it cannot be 
mastered" (Becker, 1971: 18). 


Thus, because he possesses language, what man does 
while navigating in his world has an impact on him quite 
different from that of animals. Rather than responding 
automatically to stimuli, language frees the individual from 
dependance upon direct reactivity to stimuli, and this 
because "the main function of the ego is that of delaying 
responses" (Becker, 1971: 8). Let us put this another way. 
Something stands between man and stimuli, and that 


something is language. Man takes his cues from symbols, 
not from unmediated stimuli. With animals it is different. 
Objects are preconstituted for the cat, and its relation to 
objects is built in -- it is instinctual. But it is not so simple for 
man. He must figure out how to respond to the object, must 
assign a meaning to it before he can respond, all of which 
means that human beings are self-reflective and purposive 
in a manner which sets them apart from any other species. 
As Becker (1971: 23) puts it: 


....Man is the only animal who sees himself as an object, 
who can dwell on his own experiences and his fate. It is this 
that makes him fully and truly human; It is the most 
interesting fact about him. 


The thinker who first shed light on this facet of human 
experience was Herder (see...Taylor, 1975). Herder, like 
Taylor, Hegel, and Becker, argues that "reflection" is man's 
distinguishing feature. Plamanatz (1975: 68) ties this in with 
the forementioned notion of man as a "Species being," and 
argues that Marx "sees a close connection between this 
property in man and his self-consciousness," the basic 
argument being that becoming aware of oneself is 
inseparable from becoming aware of others, leading to 
Marx's conclusion that man is a social (a "Species") being in 
a way in which animals are not. In Marx's words, "where 
there exists a relationship, it exists for me: the animal has 
no ‘relations' with anything, cannot have any. For the 
animal, its relation does not exist as a relation" (Marx, 1978: 
203). Consciousness, on this view, can be nothing other 
than "a social product." Thus, the ideas of Marx and Hegel 
concerning man as a species being, as self-conscious, and 
as self-reflective, are all cut from the same cloth. 


In addition to being self-reflective, man also creates a 
world in which he both expresses and realizes his 
subjectivity because he retains the capacity to form and 


transform the world in accordance with his intentions. Thus, 
where man creates a symbolic or cultural world by means of 
his linguistic capacity, he also creates a material world by 
virtue of his capacity for labor. In the following passage from 
Capital, Marx (1977: 283-284) makes a distinction between 
human and animal labor: 


We are not dealing here with...instinctive forms of labor 
which remain on the animal level, [but with labor which 
has]...cast off its instinctive form...A spider constructs 
operations which resemble those of a weaver, and a bee 
would put many an architect to shame....But what 
distinguishes the worst architect from the best... bees is 
that the architect builds the cell in his mind, before he 
constructs it in wax. At the end of every labor process, a 
result emerges which had already been conceived by the 
worker at the beginning, hence already existed ideally. Man 
not only affects a change of form in the materials of nature: 
he also realizes his own purpose in those materials. And this 
iS a purpose he Is Conscious Of... 


The contrast, and it is one upon which no one insists 
more strongly than Hegel, is between reflective and non- 
reflective activity, between instinctual activity and activity 
that is goal oriented. We touch here on the teleological 
nature of human striving. Let us examine this issue within 
the context of both language and labor, as it allows us to 
draw the circle on themes presented thus far. 


Teleology 


If labor and language are forms of action, and if man 
creates himself in action, then we cannot define him with 
reference to any metaphysical essence, or inborn drives or 
instincts. Because man lives in a symbolic and a physical 
world, because he has transcended instinctual contact with 
objects, his "nature" is neither rigid nor inflexible. On the 
contrary, the nature of man is so elastic, so flexible, that 
some have argued that man has no nature. Put another 
way, man's is an historical nature, a nature which comes 
into being as he struggles to give himself a life. The 
following passage provides a marvelous contrast between 
man and nature, and highlights the teleological dimension 
of human striving which is lost to both positivism and vulgar 
Marxism: "The stone is given its existence; it need not fight 
for being what it is -- a stone in the field.... [But man] has to 
make his own existence at every single moment. He is given 
the abstract possibility of existing, not the reality" (Ortega y 
Gasset 1975: 153). Though man does confront 
circumstance, he does not confront it as mandating his 
existence. He is free to take up any one of a number of 
attitudes and/or actions towards these circumstances, and 
different responses lead to the construction of a different 
individual. Sartre goes so far as to argue that man is 
“condemned to be free," which simply means that his being 
is not "built in," is not constituted beforehand by God or 
Nature. It is only with this in mind that we can make sense 
of Sartre's description of man as "the being who is not what 
he is, and is what he is not" (in Poster, 1975: 33). 


Far from being an esoteric or aberrant portrait of human 
nature, this perspective is shared by a number of existential 
philosophers and phenomenologists including Heidegger, 
Hyppolite, Sartre, and Nietzsche. Furthermore, the basic 


principle animating these views is shared by Hegel and 
Marx. 


For both Hegel and Marx, human behavior exhibits a 
teleological dimension which forces us to modify 
explanations cast in terms of efficient causes, explanations 
where "one constant moment [is related to] another 
constant moment" (Hegel, 1977: 207). This, of course, is the 
methodological strategy which underlies positivism. But 
correlational strategies such as these are an implicit denial 
of man's fundamental historicity, his basic sociality; they 
represent an attempt to circumvent man's most important 
distinguishing feature -- his historically and socially 
generated consciousness. That there are strong teleological 
overtones in Hegel's model of human action is evident in 
the following passage: "Consciousness...produces itself by 
its own activity. It is itself the End at which its action aims" 
(Hegel, 1977: 209). Let us unpack this quotation by way of a 
comparison with Marx. 


Nowhere are Hegel and Marx closer than on their view 
of human agency, and both Bernstein (1974) and Plamanatz 
(1975) have argued that Hegel's teleological conception of 
the "self" prefigures Marx's notion of praxis. In fact, Marx 
sees this teleological dimension as being at the heart of 
Hegelianism For Hegel, "consciousness produces itself by its 
own activity;" for Marx, "the self-creation of man is a 
process." Their positions are indistinguishable. 


Marx, of course is thinking of labor. His point is that, as 
persons work on nature, they effect a transformation of both 
nature and themselves. In the historical dialectic between 
the laborer and the object of that labor, a new type of being 
emerges, which is Marx's point when he notes that "the 
cultivation of the five senses is the work of all previous 
history" (Marx, 1975: 353). But this historical nature of man 
or the "species" generally has its counterpart in the 


biography of each individual, and when Marx refers to the 
"dialectic of negativity as the moving and producing 
principle," he is highlighting the single most important fact 
about self-consciousness, described by MacIntyre (1976: 
232) as "its self-negating quality." Putting this together with 
our discussion of teleology, MacIntyre describes this "self- 
creation" of persons as follows: 


the progress of rational [reflective] agents is seen as moving 
towards goals that are only articulated in the course of the 
movement itself, Human behavior is neither blind nor 
goalless nor the mere implementation of means to an 
already decided end....That it is only in the course of the 
movement that the goals of the movement are articulated is 
the reason why we can understand human affairs only after 
the event. The Owl of Minerva, as Hegel was /ater to put it, 
flies only at dusk. The understanding of human beings is not 
predictive in the way that natural science Is. 


A perspective which brings this teleological dimension 
of human striving back into the theoretical fold allows us to 
substitute for the question "what caused this behavior?" a 
concern for what the individual or group is trying to 
accomplish. How are we to appreciate this dimension of 
human action if we restrict ourselves to seeing behavior as 
an exclusive function of antecedent events? If Marx and 
Hegel are correct, if we are in possession of a subjective 
symbolic life (a cornerstone notion for the likes of 
Kierkegaard, Kafka, Nietzsche, Rank, Becker, Sartre, and 
Dostoyevsky) which is not redundant on circumstance or 
dispositions, then we cannot exhaust our understanding of 
persons by surrounding or stuffing them with correlations. 
The long-standing distinction here is between "explanation" 
and "understanding" (von Wright, 1971 ), and it is this latter 
mode of coming to grips with human action which is of 
central importance for a neo-Marxist criminology. To its 


exploration and development we might profitably turn [see 
Part 1]. 
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MUCH has been written about the potential theoretical 
marriage of Marxism and other so-called "subjectivist" 
philosophies, notably phenomenology and existentialism. In 
broad outlines, the debate has been characterized as one 
between materialism and idealism. Rather than provide a 
sweeping review of these theoretical perspectives, we 
confine ourselves in this paper to defending the position 
that Sartre's ontology is not incompatible with Marxism. 


Undeniably, juxtaposing Marxism and existentialism is a 
bit like mixing oil and vinegar, for Marx's experience with 
Hegelianism showed that he had little inclination to linger 
over questions of ontology. However, it is one thing to say 
that ontological questions were largely ignored by Marx, and 
quite another to say that there exists no ontological position 
within Marxism. We hope to demonstrate the utility of 
blending Marxism and existentialism as providing a realistic 
conception of man for sociology and criminology. 


This paper will be divided into three sections. Section 
one will present Sartre's ontological position as portrayed in 
his version of existential philosophy. Included here will be a 
discussion of the ways in which Sartre's position has been 
"Marxized." Section two will examine the ontological 
position implicit in Marxism from several angles. Section 


three will explore further points of intersection between 
Marxism and existentialism. 


Existentialism and "Freedom" 


Novac (1966) claims that Sartre has developed "what is 
probably the most one sided conception of freedom in the 
history of philosophy." He further attributes to Sartre (with 
some justification) the position that "man's freedom is not 
limited by his own nature, by his passions or by his motives, 
or by other things or people. Man is utterly at liberty to 
decide what he wishes to become" (p. 18). For this reason, 
Sartre's existential philosophy has been characterized as a 
variant of radical, subjectivist individualism as found in 
Kierkegaard ("the external truth — the single individual"), 
Feuerbach ("only | am not an abstraction") and Nietzsche 
("moralities must be forced to bow... until they finally reach 
agreement that it is immoral to say: what is right for one is 
fair for the other"). Reasons for this particular reading of 
Sartre can be gleaned from both Being and Nothingness and 
his essay, Existentialism as Humanism. In the latter work, 
existentialism is portrayed as a doctrine which "affirms that 
every truth and every action imply both an environment, 
and a human subjectivity." It is further claimed that 
existential philosophy "confronts man with the possibility of 
choice", and (Sartre in Kaufmann 1969, :293) this ability to 
choose is at the heart of what is called "existential 
freedom." 


This "freedom" of Sartre's is premised on a distinct 
ontological position having its roots in Nietzsche's 
exhortation: "God is Dead." It seems that God's death 
coincided with the death or rejection of any system of 
authority, be it biologism, materialism, or positivism, which 
threatens to choke off subjectivity by imposing one or 
another form of determinism upon man. 


For the existentialist, man is not definable because to 
begin with he is nothing. "He will not be anything until later, 


and then he will be what he makes of himself. Thus, there is 
no human nature, man is what he wills. Man is nothing else 
but what he makes of himself" (Sartre in Kaufmann 1969, 
:288). This has been correctly portrayed as "a philosophy of 
the tabula rasa" (Garandy in Novac 1966: 156). On this 
view, there exists no "human nature" which lay beneath our 
action. We begin with nothing, and for this reason 
"existence precedes essence." Sartre refers to this as the 
first principle of existentialism (Sartre in Kaufmann, 1969). 


This model has two immediate ethical implications. First, 
men are responsible for what they are. Having confronted 
man with the possibility of choice, we can no longer rely on 
God, a benevolent or malicious human nature, or any one of 
a number of deterministic rationalizations designed to 
“explain away" either actions or beliefs. Secondly, Sartre 
claims that his philosophy, alone is compatible with the 
dignity of man, for it is the only one which does not reduce 
man to an object. "All kinds of materialism lead one to treat 
every man, including oneself, as an object, that is, as a set 
of predetermined reactions." Sartre will have none of this 
and, according to Thody (1976), has always been insistent 
in his rejection of determinism. 


The picture Sartre paints of man as free, as ever 
possessive of choice, requires qualification. In spite of his 
strong and pointed claims to freedom, Sartre himself is quite 
ambiguous about this "freedom" in other contexts. An 
examination of Sartre's use of this term will also serve to 
reveal a point of theoretical intersection between Marxism 
and existentialism. 


According to McCleod (1969) there are three senses in 
which Sartre uses the word freedom. The first, which we 
have touched on, is existential freedom, a concept at the 
heart of Sartre's ontology as explained in Being and 
Nothingness. This refers to that freedom which releases 


man from the causal chain, making him the ultimate arbiter 
of every choice. (A similar picture of freedom is painted in 
Dostoyevsky's Notes From Underground). The second sense 
"is the sense in which Sartre exhorts us to be more free, as 
exemplified in Anti-Semite and Jew, and in the short passage 
at the end of Being and Nothingness hinting at a future work 
on ethics; here freedom is synonymous with authenticity. It 
is the lucid awareness of our existential freedom and the 
governing of our lives without the guidance of absolute 
values. Finally, in his political works, Sartre speaks of 
freedom in a way more akin to the common use of the term; 
it is the power to do what we choose to do" (McCleod 1969: 
27). Freedom in this last sense is called "practical" freedom. 


What are we to make of these various uses of the term 
"freedom?" The first use of the term was certainly important 
philosophically in that it was set up to "refute the notion 
that there is a mechanistic chain of causes and effects 
behind my psyche which prompts me to make the decisions 
| make.... Existential freedom is a quality which we are, and 
no one can escape it; it is an ontological reality" (McCleod 
1969: 27-28). Sartre uses two examples to illustrate his 
existential freedom: a prisoner and a person being tortured. 
As regards the former, "His existential freedom consists in 
the fact that he can always try to escape or live his 
confinement in the manner of his choosing. Whatever his 
condition may be, he can project his escape and learn the 
value of his project by undertaking some action. The 
prisoner's existential freedom is absolute" (p. 29). It is the 
same with torture in that "when | confess | choose to do so, 
because my action is not the effect of a cause" (p. 35). 


One might argue that these examples seem strained or 
less than convincing. We might allow that the person being 
tortured "chooses" to confess in the technical sense that a 
conscious sensation preceded the confessional utterance, 
but this has nothing to do with the only choice that really 


matters in this situation: the choice not to be tortured at all. 
Garaudy (in Novac, 1966: 156) most probably has this type 
of Sartrean logic in mind when he claims that "thought, 
when it is cut off from action, is sick. This sickness is 
sometimes called mythology, mysticism, idealism. Today it 
is called existentialism." 


Sartre's second sense of freedom, freedom as 
authenticity, is, as was mentioned, an ethical rather than a 
descriptive assertion. Sartre is quite insistent that man is 
both possessive of choice and is subsequently responsible 
for his actions. For Sartre, an authentic life is a life of 
“anguished responsibility"; it demands that we resist the 
temptation to deny responsibility or run away from 
decisions. To recognize that | control my destiny in that | 
choose to do this or that can be an onerous task. It means 
there exist no Gods, no good and evil; therefore | must 
decide, | must choose and go, with Nietzsche, beyond good 
and evil. For Sartre and Nietzsche as well, ready made 
ethical prescriptions do not exist. There exists no "luminous 
realm of values" to guide our thoughts and behaviors. By 
acknowledging responsibility and choice, Sartre claims that 
we are somehow freer than others who permit cosmological 
or similar fantastic entities to make decisions for them. 
Where existential freedom highlights the fact of choice, 
freedom as authenticity demands that we recognize that 
choice. 


This second sense of freedom is also difficult to defend. 
First, if existential freedom "is a quality which we are, and 
no one can escape it"; if it is an "ontological reality" 
(McCleod, 1969: 27-28), then why this ethical plea to 
recognize an inevitable, unalterable condition? The fact that 
an appeal need to be made indicates that existential 
freedom exists more as a potential than as an "ontological 
reality." Secondly, one might cogently argue that we are 
more free if ethical and behavioral decisions are made for 


us. There are many for whom Sartre's model of authenticity 
and its attendant "anguished responsibility" would be a 
disaster. Better to cower behind religion or science, for once 
it is acknowledged that we are free to choose, we must also 
recognize that we are not free not to choose. To enter that 
void takes a certain kind of hardening, a kind of character 
that many would just as soon avoid. As Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche, and even Marx have shown, men have a need for 
a metaphysic, and this need could be considered as much 
an "ontological reality" as Sartre's existential freedom. The 
intellectual strong men Sartre seeks are probably few and 
far between. 


Sartre's third sense of freedom rescues the others from 
metaphysical obscurity, for surely it is difficult to believe 
that all men are free in an everyday, absolute sense. 
Experience reveals obvious natural and social limitations on 
man's freedom. Certainly we are not free to die yesterday or 
to soend summers on Neptune. In contradistinction to the 
absolute nature of existential freedom, then, practical 
freedom is "the freedom to do X, Y and Z, whereas 
existential freedom is freedom from the causal chain, "It is 
the freedom to choose my projects from among whatever 
alternatives are offered" (McCleod, 1969: 32). 


This seems to conflict with the earlier account of 
existential freedom. McCleod (1969: 29) argues, however, 
that existential and practical freedom overlap in the "fields 
of action. Existential freedom is active — freedom to. Every 
choice | make is a choice among projects; indeed, the choice 
itself is affirmed through action. Only when | act (or do not 
act when | have the alternative of acting) have | actually 
chosen." 


Practical freedom is an expansion of the field of the possible 
actions which are open to existential freedom, it consists of 
the removal of limitations to the projects men may choose 


from. Viewed in this way, the concept of practical freedom 
can only be a relative concept. Practical freedom is relative 
to the stage in the surpassing of himself reached by an 
individual at a given time — to the projects with which he is 
concerned at that time. No matter how wide the field of 
possibilities open to man, man continues to surpass himself, 
continues to strain at the limits imposed upon him. There Is 
no such thing as absolute practical freedom; there will 
always be something which | cannot do. That which | cannot 
do is a limit on my practical freedom (McCleod, 1969: 29). 


Thus, Sartre does not wholly discount the importance of 
social situations, he is only interested in them as they affect 
choice. Situations vary, and in this sense men do not freely 
determine themselves and their existence. "Man may be 
born a slave in a pagan society, or may be a feudal baron or 
a proletarian. These limitations which a priori define man's 
fundamental situation in the universe, constitute the human 
universality of condition" (Sartre in Kaufmann, 1969: 303). 


Crudely phrased, men are placed in situations and make 
choices relative to those situations. This is in many respects 
a welcome retreat from the absolutist sense of freedom 
discussed earlier. To better appreciate what situational 
limitations mean for singular individuals, we turn to Sartre's 
portrayal of Jean Genet to demonstrate one way in which 
Sartre's existential philosophy can be "situationalized." 


According to Laing and Cooper (1971: 67), Sartre's book 
Saint Genet, Comedian and Martyr, seeks to show that "only 
through a consideration of the dialectic of freedom acting 
under given historical conditions can the concrete reality of 
a man's life be grasped." In spite of his "dialectic of 
freedom," Sartre's portrayal seems quite deterministic at 
times, and it is a chore to sort out the ways in which he 
affirms the integrity of existential choice. In exploring 


Genet, however, we hope to demonstrate that practical and 
existential freedom can coexist. 


At several points, Sartre sounds like a run-of-the-mill 
positivist in his portrayal of Genet. In describing Genet the 
criminal, phrases such as these abound: "People 
transformed Genet into a monster for reasons of social 
utility; then a voice announced his identity, “you are a thief;' 
the way of suicide is barred by Genet's optimism; Genet's 
‘original crisis' can be understood only when seen against 
the setting of the French village; since he could not escape 
his fatality, he became his own fatality. Since his life was 
rendered unlivable by others, he would live the impossibility 
of living as if he had created this destiny exclusively for 
himself" (Laing and Cooper, 1971: 72-75). What has 
happened to choice, to freedom? These passages certainly 
appear deterministic, yet the apparent inconsistency can be 
explained. 


In Genet's case, one sees an individual whose choice 
happened to coincide with the definitions others had 
imposed, whose decision to be a thief was to some extent 
imposed by the logic of his particular situation. Yet for 
Sartre, the situation is not controlling. Genet's adoption of a 
criminal career was a function of choice, not a function of 
the situation. His criminal career was not a situational 
mandate. 


Nor does Genet's temperament reign supreme (recall 
that "the way of suicide was barred by Genet's optimism") 
for there is no such thing as a criminal temperament. There 
are nervous temperaments, but the man with the nervous 
temperament is not a criminal. In Sartre's view, what 
produces criminality is the act of "giving up or giving away." 
A temperament is not an action. A criminal is defined by the 
deed he has done. When the existentialist portrays a 
criminal, he shows him to be responsible for his criminality. 


"He is not like that on account of a criminal heart or lungs or 
cerebrum. He has not become like that through his 
physiological organism; he is like that because he has made 
himself into a criminal by his actions" (Sartre in Kaufmann, 
1969). 


The resurrection of the "situation" evident in Saint 
Genet adds a sorely needed practical dimension to Sartre's 
existential philosophy. This situational aspect of 
existentialism permits the analyst to again speak in terms of 
probability of response and to again locate certain patterns 
and uniformities in human affairs. By viewing choice relative 
to a set of limitations the existentialist can account for 
differences in both behavior and attitude. 


For the existentialist, then, each person is placed ina 
particular "life-world." This world consists of a practically 
constituted situation, a set of limitations. Within a given 
situation, men are exposed to a range of options, upon 
which they exercise choice. Sometimes the options are 
many (a millionaire), sometimes few (a prisoner). Human 
action is not simply a function of individual caprice; on the 
contrary, men find themselves in organized situations in 
which they are themselves involved, and within these 
situations they possess the power to choose from a range of 
available alternatives. In fact, we cannot avoid choosing. 
Sartre never claimed that we could do anything we wanted, 
“but only that we could want anything we choose --= that 
whatever the act, we choose to act, no matter how limited 
the number of options open to us" (McCleod, 1969: 31). 


Popper (1966: 77) has a similar perspective in mind 
when he notes that "our actions are to a very large extent 
explicable in terms of the situation in which they occur. Of 
course they are never fully explicable in terms of the 
situation alone... In any case, the psychological part of the 
explanation is often very trivial as compared with the 


detailed determination of his action by what we may call the 
‘logic of the situation...' Thus, when we speak of rational 
behavior or of irrational behavior, we refer to behavior 
which is or is not in accordance with the logic of the 
situation." 


Existentialism, as outlined in this chapter, has moved 
along a path with decidedly Marxist overtones. This is no 
accident. McCleod tells us that: 


Practical freedom is obviously a profound moral concern for 
Sartre, and it was probably a major part of the motivation 
behind the writing of the Critique,...which begins with an 
explicit endorsement of the following Marxist principle: “In 
the social production of their existence, men enter into 
relations which are determined, necessary, and independent 
of their will...‘ Determined, necessary, independent of their 
will? Whatever happened to choice, and to the very notion 
of existential freedom? (Sartre and Marx in McCleod, 1968: 
30) 


There can be little doubt that, relative to his ontological 
position in Being and Nothingness, Sartre's existentialism 
has taken one giant step down the road toward materialism. 
If Sartre is strong in his analysis of man's subjectivity, he is 
relatively weak on spelling out "situations." It would be a 
mistake, however, to argue that Sartre's existential 
philosophy does for consciousness what Ptolemaic 
astronomy did for the earth. Sartre has retreated from his 
earlier positions, and his analysis is in many ways 
compatible with Marxism. The specifics of Marxism will be 
addressed in the following sections, after which we shall 
explore further points of intersection between Marxism and 
existentialism. 


Marxism and "Determinism" 


Marx has often been interpreted as a strict determinist. 
In fact, Hughes has made the allegation that Marxism 
represents an "insidious form of positivism" (Hughes, 1958: 
36). If this interpretation holds, a reconciliation of Marxism 
and existentialism is out of the question, for an existentialist 
would never allow situations to dictate behavior. 


Perhaps the clearest "positivistic" application of Marx 
has been that of the Marxist criminologist Bonger. In his 
Criminality and Economic Conditions, Bonger quotes Marx 
from the Preface as follows: 


In the social production of their life men enter into fixed, 
necessary relationships in production, independent of their 
will, relationships which correspond to a definite stage in the 
development of their material powers of production.... The 
form of production of the material life determines the social, 
political and intellectual life process in general. It is not the 
consciousness of mankind that determines their being, but 
their social being that determines their consciousness" 
(Marx in Bonger, 1916: 128, 245). 


Unfortunately, as Mike (1976: 213) has observed, this is 
probably one of the most cited passages of Marx, and the 
most consistently misinterpreted. Marx in fact modified this 
statement time and again. 


Contrary to the formula from the Preface, there is room 
in Marxism for man as an active agent, as a being capable 
of rational, conscious choice. Those who appreciate the 
dialectic will recognize the antagonism between Marx's 
statement in the Preface and his method of analyzing 
society generally (dialectical materialism). By adopting this 
dialectical perspective we avoid the view, explicit in the 
Preface, that social life is merely epiphenomenal to the 


power of material (i.e. technological change), for, "from a 
dialectical perspective, it is difficult to distinguish the 
determining from the determined elements" (Mike, 1976: 
214, 215). 


Though Marx certainly emphasized the power of 
material conditions in influencing behavior, he by no means 
abandoned a conception of man as an active agent in the 
historical process. The following passage demonstrates the 
Marxian conviction that what distinguishes man from animal 
is the possession of a consciousness which allows for 
purposive, rational action. 


We presuppose labor in a form that stamps it as exclusively 
human.... What distinguishes the worst architect from the 
best of bees is this, that the architect raises his structure in 
imagination before he erects it in reality.... He not only 
effects a change of form in the material in which he works, 
but he also realizes a purpose of his own (Marx, 1977: 178). 


Thus, men are armed with consciousness, they realize a 
purpose of their own, they can effect change on, and in this 
sense subordinate, material conditions to their own ends. 
Men are not the impotent pawns of material necessity, for 
"men make their own history, but they do not make it just 
as they please, they do not make it under conditions chosen 
by themselves, but by circumstances directly encountered, 
given and transmitted from the past. The traditions of all 
dead generations weigh like a nightmare on the brain of the 
living" (Marx, 1972: 2). Again, we find man in the middle, 
between freedom and determinism. As DeBeauvior has it: 
“He asserts himself as a pure internality against which no 
external power can take hold, and he also experiences 
himself as a thing crushed by the dark weight of other 
things" (DeBeauvior, 1966: 10). 


In his Theses on Feuerbach, Marx provides potent 
ammunition for those wishing to interpret him as other than 


a Strict or "vulgar" determinist. Here Marx claims that "The 
chief defect of all previous determinism ... is that things, 
reality, the sensible world, are conceived only in the form of 
objects of observation, but not as human sense activity, not 
as practical activity, not subjectively.... He (Feuerbach) does 
not understand human activity as objective activity.... He 
does not grasp the significance of revolutionary, practical 
critical activity." Finally, in exhorting men to take an active 
role in the self-creation of their lives, Marx proclaims, with 
some frustration no doubt, "that the philosophers have only 
interpreted the world in various ways: the point, however is 
to change it" (Theses on Feuerbach, No.'s 1, 3 and 9). 


These passages, which recognize the importance of goal 
oriented, intentional behavior, are important if one is to 
avoid a perspective which reduces Marxism to a vulgar 
determinism. According to Mike (1967: 219) "it is vulgar 
because intentionally oriented human actions are the brain 
which keeps all the “factors' or “levels' of Marx's system 
interrelated, in touch with each other. To flatten out Marx's 
thought, to amputate the “brain' of his system, is to lead to 
explanations where machines become the determinants of 
human action." 


For a fuller appreciation of a Marxism which allows for a 
dialectic between man and his world, we turn to a critique of 
Bonger's interpretation of Marx as an economic determinist. 
It will be our contention that "Bonger's interpretation is not 
a valid interpretation of Marx, or is at least grossly 
misleading, and, if taken literally, constitutes a weak 
explanation of the world" (Mike, 1976: 217). 


Bonger sees Marx as having set up two distinct realms 
or levels of social reality: the "modes" or "relations" of 
production which are to be distinguished from "social, 
political and intellectual life processes in general." The 
CauSal chain is one way (from the base to the 


superstructure), and there is no mention of any feedback 
mechanisms so crucial to dialectical thinking. It is as though 
the whole corpus of sociology were perched upon an 
economic base as defined by both modes and relations of 
production. According to Mike (1976: 218) "the result of this 
assumption is to reduce Marx's theory to technological 
determinism." Mike continues, "having reduced the “forms 
of production’ to technology, Bonger's interpretation of 
Marxism is left with two patently foolish implications. First, 
technology develops independently of the “social, political 
and intellectual life process.' That only leaves technology to 
develop itself. Second, Bonger's interpretation of Marxism 
must assume that for each and every change in technology, 
there is an inevitable change as well in the “social, political 
and intellectual life processes.' However, it is obvious that 
many institutions (i.e., the structure of the American 
Congress) have survived rapid technological change with 
little effect. To accept Bonger's Marxism is to reduce history 
to the epiphenomenon of technological change" (Mike, 
1976: 218). 


Bonger interpreted the passage from the Preface 
according to the standards of linear causality. Marx's model, 
however, is dialectical, and as such makes room for 
individual, practical activity. After all, were Marx correct in 
his assertion that "material life determines the social, 
political and intellectual life process in general," there would 
be no need for him to have written his books, for they, in 
and of themselves, had nothing whatever to do with the 
“material conditions of production." 


There are two additional reasons for preferring a 
"dialectical" as opposed to a "mechanistic" interpretation of 
Marxism. First, it opens the door to possible synthesis 
between Marxism and other "subjectivist" philosophies 
(phenomenology and existentialism), and secondly, it 


insulates Marxism from those criticisms traditionally aimed 
at "hard" determinists. 


Having been alerted to the dangers inherent in a 
mechanical application of Marxism, it may be helpful to 
explore what Marx had to say about crime and criminality, in 
the same way that we examined what Sartre had to say 
about the criminality of Jean Genet. 


The actual references to crime in Marx are few, and 
what references do exist have served as an embarrassment 
to those sympathetic to the Marxian perspective. According 
to Marx, crime is more or less a direct expression of material 
conditions and, as such, is not a phenomenon worthy of 
attention in its own right; it is epiphenomenal. Irrespective 
of whether one adopts a "vulgar" or "dialectical" Marxism, 
crime will be viewed epiphenomenally, as a residual or spin- 
off of capitalism. For Marx, crime has no independent, 
autonomous existence; rather it is seen as the product of 
inequitable economic relationships in a context of general 
poverty. The following passages from Marx and Engels sum 
up their position on crime causation. 


"Crime, the struggle of the isolated individual against 
prevailing conditions, is not the result of pure arbitrariness. 
On the contrary, it depends on the same conditions as that 
rule. The same visionaries who see in right and law the 
domination of some independently existing, general will can 
see in crime the mere violation of right and law" (Marx and 
Engels, 1976: 367). In another context, Marx notes that "the 
fundamental conditions of modern bourgeois society in 
general ... produce an average amount of crime in a given 
national fraction of society" (Marx, New York Daily Tribune, 
1853). 


There is a definite tendency for both Marx and Engels to 
see crime in the wider context of political economy. Criminal 
action is best understood in terms of the interests supported 


by the social structure. In Capital Marx sees the crime 
problem as part and parcel of the problem of surplus 
population. In the process of Capitalist production, workers’ 
Skills become obsolete as a result of automation. 
Unemployment rates swell as the system undergoes 
periodic crises. As a consequence, thousands of workers are 
cast-off, they are "suddenly dragged from their mode of life 
... and are turned en masse into beggars, robbers and 
vagabonds (Marx and Engels, 1976: 734).... Hours of work 
were turned into hours of idleness, which drove the youths 
to the pot-house and the girls to the brothel" (p. 291). 


Engels addresses crime at some length in The Condition 
of the Working Class in England, 1844, and further examines 
the notion of "Surplus population". For him, the "surplus 
population" consists of "casual workers, street sweepers, 
beggars, prostitutes, peddlers, etc.... They are continually at 
war with the police" (Engels in Marcus, 1974: 221). Thus, it 
is from the "surplus population" that criminals emerge. 
These individuals, with their own "exigencies" and 
"irreducible needs"... commit crimes against property rather 
than starve slowly..." (p. 220). 


"For Engels, crime, like alcoholism, appeared largely as 
a form of “democratization' a collapse of man's humanity 
and dignity. Demoralization was a consequence of capitalist 
industrialization" (Taylor et al., 1975: 209-210). Under 
Capitalism, conditions were such that there existed a 
“universal outburst of that which manifests itself 
symptomatically from day to day in the form of crime" (p. 
210). 


Though their treatment of criminality seems rather 
mechanical in that social conditions are seen as breeding 
crime, one hardly finds Marx or Engels empathizing with 
criminals as a class. In the 1874 preface to The Peasant War 


in Germany Engels refers to the political efficiency of the 
Lumpenproletariat as follows: 


The lumpenproletariat, this scum of the depraved elements 
of all classes, which establishes its headquarters in the big 
cities, is the worst of all possible allies. This rabble is 
absolutely venal and absolutely brazen... (p. 664). 


This quote is revealing, for it shows why Marx and 
Engels were only superficially interested in crime. Marx and 
Engels ask of any class their role in the struggle of the 
proletariat for socialism. Does it contribute to the political 
victory of the exploited and oppressed? In answering this 
question, both argue that "the criminal classes are the 
natural enemies of any disciplined and principled workers 
movement" (Marx in Hirst, 1974: 41). Since criminals as a 
class are not seen as a potential catalyst for revolution, their 
role in the general theory is minimized. 


The overall perspective of Marx and Engels on crime 
betrays their lack of serious attention to the phenomenon. 
One finds no mention of patterned offenses in the upper- 
rungs of the social structure, save the charge that the 
bourgeois class as a whole is "criminal." Nor do we find 
crime resulting from interpersonal tensions. Crime is the 
product of necessity and despair, which are concomitants of 
poverty. Poverty is caused by capitalism. Therefore, once 
capitalism is overthrown, crime will disappear. Though this 
iS an oversimplification, the general thrust is clear; Marx's 
view of crime is very limited and mechanical. 


Before commenting on the directions a less-than- 
mechanical explanation would take, we turn briefly to the 
conception of "the criminal" held by Marx and Engels. 


At one point, Engels remarks that the criminal "is a man 
who has been provoked by his intense distress," and who 
has the "course and the passion to revolt openly against 


society. He wages open warfare against the middle classes, 
and thus answers the concealed warfare they have waged 
against him, and goes forth to steal and rob and murder" 
(Engels, Working Class: 100). Here crime is envisioned as a 
kind of "reaction formation," reflecting the perspective of 
Albert Cohen. The criminal is a kind of rebel, and is in line 
with Taylor et al's assertion that Marx's view of "criminal 
man," like his view of man in general, "was one in which 
man was both determined and determining" (1973: 312). 
Note, however, that Marx was, to say the least, inconsistent 
on his score. According to Hirst (1974: 43), Marx and Engels 
believed that crimes are not in effect forms of political 
rebellion against the existing order, but a more or less 
reactionary accommodation to them. "The romanticization 
of crime, the recognition in the criminal of a rebel 
~alienated' from society, is, for Marxism, a dangerous 
political ideology. It leads inevitably, since the *criminal' is 
an individualist abstraction of a class position, to the 
estimation of the lumpenproletariat as a revolutionary force" 
(Hirst, 1974: 43). We have seen Engels' estimation of the 
worth of this "lazarus" layer of society in facilitating 
revolution. 


Again, as regards Engel's picture of the criminal man as 
a "rebel," compare the following quote, which appears 
within two pages of the "rebel" thesis: "If the brutalizing and 
demoralizing influences acting upon the working man are 
particularly concentrated and powerful, then he loses all 
will, all command over himself, and turns to crime as 
inevitably as if he were some natural phenomenon obeying 
immutable laws of nature" (Engels in Marcus, 1974: 222). 
We see that there exists tension between man as purposeful 
(i.e., the rebel) and the man who "turns to crime as if he 
were some natural phenomenon." 


Taylor et a/. (1973: 215) claim that, for Marx, crime is an 
expression of "the struggle of the isolated individual against 


the prevailing conditions, while also being a struggle 
conditioned by those prevailing conditions. A dialectical 
tension is apparent between man as a determining actor 
(exercising free will'), and man as an actor whose ‘will' is a 
product of his times." This may be true, but it is inferred 
from something other than what Marx himself wrote on the 
Subject. 


By adopting a more flexible approach, one can develop 
Marxist explanations of the ways in which particular sets of 
social relationships give rise to specific institutional 
arrangements structured to order society in very definite 
ways. It would ask who makes the rules (including who will 
be called criminal) and why. It would assume that man's 
consciousness is bound up with a particular situation in the 
social structure, and would develop in the direction of both 
an institutional and social psychology. It would cultivate an 
appreciation of men responding rationally and in accordance 
with their singular circumstance. It would recognize that 
crime Is ubiquitous and adjust its explanation accordingly. 


A Marxian explanation a la Marx is clearly insufficient. 
Whatever is useful as regard the study of crime in the 
Marxian paradigm must be had by way of inference and 
extrapolation, for Marx himself offers something less than 
his undivided attention to the subject. His references to 
crime were almost always made in passing, as he was more 
often than not on his way to other more important things. 


Having addressed the major themes and the role crime 
plays in both Marxism and existentialism, we turn to a more 
detailed paradigmatic synthesis. 


Marxism and Existentialism: The 
Interconnection 


In this section, we shall 1) further specify points of 
intersection between Marxism and existentialism, and 2) 
underscore the heuristic value of this schematic 
juxtaposition. 


The preceding sections depict Marxism and 
existentialism as sharing a belief in the ability of persons to 
mold their own existence. If one assumes that men make 
their own history, it is possible to adopt what Sartre believes 
to be the correct Marxist position: "That man is at one and 
the same time the product of his own product and an 
historical agent who cannot be considered as a product. This 
is not a static contradiction, but has to be grasped in the 
very moment of praxis" (Sartre in Laing and Cooper, 1971: 
49). 


Praxis, then, constitutes another area of overlap 
between Marxism and existentialism. What exactly is meant 
by praxis? This is a slippery term whose meaning is not 
immediately clear. We turn to Marx for clarification. 


In his Theses on Feuerbach, Marx is at great pains to 
reaffirm the power of human consciousness as an 
intervening variable in the construction of history. In 
addition to those mentioned in section two, the following 
theses reveal what Marx believes praxis to be: "The 
question whether human thinking can ever pretend to 
objective truth is not a theoretical but a practical question. 
Man must prove the truth, i.e., the reality and power, the 
“this sidedness' of his thinking in practice.... And in the third 
thesis; "the coincidence of the changing of circumstances 
and of human activity can only be grasped and rationally 
understood as revolutionary practice..." (Marx in Mills, 1975: 
70). 


Praxis is man operating on his world. Praxis is "any 
meaningful or purposeful human activity, any act which is 
not mere random, undirected motion" (Novac, 1966: xvil). 
For Sartre, praxis is closely related to what he calls man's 
"project." This project refers to "the for-itself's choice of its 
way of being and is expressed by action in the light of a 
future end" (Sartre, 1978: 806). 


This is not to say that action is not influenced by 
anterior conditions, for, as Novac ( 1966: xvii) has noted, 
"the practico-inerte can ‘steal my action from me’... can 
distort and change the ends | work toward.... One finds 
praxis deviated by the sheer weight of space and time." But 
to say that praxis can be deviated is not to say that it does 
not exist. Only under extreme circumstances can praxis be 
entirely vitiated. For example, Engels claims that "if the 
influences demoralizing a man act more powerfully, more 
concentratedly than usual, he becomes an offender as 
surely as water abandons the fluid for the vaporous state at 
80 degrees C; ... man becomes precisely a thing without 
volition as water, and is subject to the laws of nature with 
precisely the same necessity; at a certain point, freedom 
ceases" (Engels in Marcus, 1974: 222). 


For both Marx and Sartre, this would be the extreme 
instance. An acceptance of this position as the general rule 
would undermine the principle that "men make their own 
history." According to Novac (1966: xvii) "Sartre, in fact, 
defines man as the being who possesses the possibility of 
making history." 


While it is true that "men make their own history," it is 
also true that they do not make it just as they please, but 
"on the basis of prior conditions." Our discussion of practical 
freedom has shown that Sartre does not deny the existence 
or importance of conditions, but insists (as Marx did): 


...that it is still men who make the history. This is because 
the most fundamental characteristic of man as 
consciousness Is his ability to go beyond his situation. He Is 
never identical with it, but rather exists as a relation to it. 
Thus, he determines how he will live it and what its meaning 
is to be; he is not determined by it. At the same time he 
cannot exist except in a situation, and the process by which 
he goes beyond or surpasses it must in some way include 
the particular conditions which go to make up the situation" 
(Novac, 1966: xix). 


Several variations on this theme can be found in 
phenomenology and in theories emphasizing the social 
construction of reality. All argue that, through their actions, 
men both construct and lend meaning to their social worlds. 
Yet for the Marxist, "meaning" is not applied in a vacuum. 
We are born into a world of preordained meanings or 
situations, and these situations become persons' "life- 
worlds." However, the fact that situations vary does not 
mean that "praxis" is lost, for irrespective of ones social 
limitations, we retain an ability to "transcend" or "de-pass" 
most given situations. So long as we retain the power of 
existential choice, situations can never dictate, only 
influence. 


By praxis, both Marx and Sartre reaffirm conscious, 
practical choice as a function of being human. Praxis is the 
ability of men to intervene in the construction of their own 
history. Sartre is insulated against charges of subjectivism 
when he notes that praxis "does not mean that 
consciousness is placed at the source of action, but merely 
that we see it as a necessary moment of the action itself" 
(Sartre in Laing and Cooper, 1971: 40). 


Having established praxis as an additional theme 
uniting Marxism and existentialism we move to another 
moment of unification: the dialectic. 


The Dialectic 


Sartre is convinced "both that historical materialism 
provides the only valid interpretation of history and at the 
same time that existentialism remains the only concrete 
approach to reality" (Sartre in Laing and Cooper, 1971: 37). 
In defending this statement, Sartre emphasizes the role 
played by the dialectic in both models. A brief review of this 
dialectic will highlight both its meaning and conceptual 
utility. 


Though few fail to see life as a process, the dialectician 
makes "process" an obsession; he is always on guard 
against succumbing to "static" conceptions of reality. The 
primacy of change, the belief that nothing is eternal, that all 
things are at one and the same time coming into being and 
passing away, are hallmarks of the dialectic. From this 
perspective, there exist no immutable, absolute truths, for 
all truth is created in man's process of "becoming." 
Dialectical movement is represented in the oft-stated triadic 
formula of thesis/antithesis/synthesis. Hegel, and Marx after 
him, went so far as to claim that this dialectic characterized 
the historical process itself. Each historical moment (thesis) 
is supplanted by an oppositional, antagonistic stage 
(antithesis), the fusion of these engenders a new and 
presumably higher stage (synthesis) which doubles as a 
new thesis, and on and on ad infinitum. In one sense, then, 
history is seen as a series of negations. 


Implicit in this dialectical movement is that "opposites" 
somehow supplant one another. For the dialectician, ideas 
and social phenomenon interact, there is a creation of 
opposition, tension, and a constant antagonism. 


Sartre, in typically dialectical phraseology, describes the 
way in which a dialectician thinks: 


Existentialism, like Marxism, approaches experience to 
discover concrete syntheses. These syntheses can only be 
conceived in the interior of a moving, dialectical totalization 
which ts history, or — from the strictly cultural view we are 
taking here — the world of becoming of philosophy. Truth 
becomes. Particular facts signify nothing, are neither true 
nor false except insofar as they are related by the mediation 
of different partial totalities to the totalization-in-progress" 
(Sartre in Laing and Cooper, 1971: 39). 


There exists a dynamic element in the dialectical 
concept of "totality" not found in a functionalist notion of 
"system." Each particular totalization can be "de-passed" 
and new "totalizations" soawned, subsuming prior 
totalizations. Thus the Sartrean distinction between "partial" 
or "static" totalities and "totalities in progress." 


Sartre compares the method of the dialectic with the 
method traditionally used by sociologists. "Lewin, for 
example, makes a fetish of totalization -— instead of seeing 
the real movement of history, he hypostatizes it into 
“totalities already made.' There is a synthesis of exteriority 
whereby the sociologist remains exterior to this given 
totality" (Sartre in Laing and Cooper, 1971: 47). For this 
reason, "sociology opposes itself to Marxism... in affirming 
the radical autonomy of its object in three respects. In the 
first place, ontological autonomy: despite all precautions, 
the group thus conceived becomes a substantial unity - 
even and especially if one defines its existence by simple 
functioning; in the second place, methodological autonomy, 
the substitution of actual, completed totalities for dialectical 
movement. A science based on structural laws concerned 
with function, or functional relations between the parts of 
the whole, can study what Lefebvre calls horizontal 
complexity. It cannot study the history of the individual or 
that of the group. Then, in the third place, there is reciprocal 
autonomy of the experimenter and experimental group. The 


sociologist is either not situated or if he is he takes 
precautions to desituate himself. He may provisionally 
integrate himself with the group, but only in the knowledge 
that he will later disengage himself" (Laing and Cooper, 
1971: 47). 


In spite of these procedural deficiencies, sociology has a 
great deal to offer. The efforts of Mead, Weber, Mills, and a 
host of others "reveal new mediations between concrete 
persons and the material conditions of their life, between 
human relations and relations of production" (Laing and 
Cooper, 1971: 47-48). By examining groups dialectically, 
one sees that they cannot have the kind of vacuous 
existence which some sociologists wish to give them. "As far 
aS groups are concerned, there are only men and real 
relations between men. The group is nothing but a 
multiplicity of relations and relations between relations. This 
certitude derives from our consideration of the relation of 
the sociologist and his object as a relation of reciprocity — 
the investigator can never be ‘outside' the group except to 
the extent to which he is in another group" (p. 48). Thus, a 
human dialectic locates man in the midst of a real world, 
“but this reality entails a reflexive point of departure: that is 
to say, the unveiling of a situation is achieved in and 
through the praxis which causes it." 


In section two of this paper, a dialectical interpretation 
was used to reinterpret Marx's famous quote from the 
Preface, rejecting the view that society has two separate 
and distinct entities: an ideological Superstructure and a 
material base, one sitting on top of the other. A similar 
application of the dialectic may be used to uncover those 
mediations which enable the analyst to grasp the 
innerconnectedness between general macro-determinants 
and the actions of singular individuals. This notion of 
mediations is addressed by Sartre: "What is lacking in 
Marxism is a hierarchy of mediations which is necessary to 


grasp the process by which a person and his product are 
produced in the interior of a given class and society ata 
given historical moment.... Existentialism insists on 
discovering mediations in order to grasp the concrete, 
singular individual" (Sartre in Laing and Cooper, 1971: 44). 


Our task has been the modest one of reconciling 
Sartre's ontological position within a Marxian framework, a 
task we see as completed. Although we did not find the 
ontological solution in either Marx or Sartre, we are 
heartened by Nietzsche's pronouncement that "the errors of 
great men are venerable because they are more fruitful 
than the truths of little men" (Nietzsche in Kaufmann, 1977: 
30). 


18. PUNISHMENT, PRIVILEGE, AND 
STRUCTURED CHOICE* 


W. Byron Groves and Nancy Frank 


*Originally published in Punishment and Privilege, 
edited by W. Byron Groves and Graeme Newman, NY: 
Harrow and Heston, Chapter 5, 1986. Reprinted with 
permission. 


THIS ARTICLE offers an analysis of the extent to which 
social class determines patterns of criminality, and the 
implications this has for issues such as freedom and moral 
responsibility. We argue that among those who commit 
crimes, punishment will be greatest where it is deserved the 
least. 


The theme for this formula is implied in a passage taken 
from a leading advocate of retributivism, Andrew von Hirsch 
(1976: 178): 


the impoverished defendant poses a dilemma for our 
(retributive) theory. In principle, a case can be made that he 
is less culpable because his deprived status has left him 
with far fewer opportunities for an adequate livelihood 
within the law. 


With certain qualifications, this is exactly the case we 
Shall make in the pages that follow. 


Arguments supporting the view that deprivation and 
diminished opportunities are relevant to considerations of 
criminal responsibility will be presented in three sections. 
First, evidence will be reviewed which suggests that social 
class determines the life chances available to persons at 
different locations in the stratification hierarchy. Section two 
will argue that life chances influence the type and quality of 


choices available to persons, making those with abundant 
life choices "freer" than those whose range of choices is 
restricted. And finally, we conclude by suggesting that when 
persons enjoy fewer life choices, there is a greater likelihood 
that they will commit the kinds of crimes most frequently 
and severely punished in our society. 


In developing this argument we criticize the either/or 
legal view of freedom and responsibility, (i.e., either one is 
free or not free, responsible or not responsible). Having 
established that choice is structured, and that our legal 
system ignores this fact by treating all but the insane as 
equally responsible, we offer a modest suggestion for 
sentencing reform. 


Life Chances and Social Class 


As a foundation for our argument, it is important to 
demonstrate ways in which social stratification (i.e., 
inequality) define the "life chances" of persons located at 
different positions in the class structure and to illustrate 
ways in which inequality increasingly narrows the range of 
effective choices open to individuals at lower stations of the 
Stratification hierarchy. 


What is the relationship between a person's class 
position and the type of life chances he or she might enjoy? 
For some sociologists the best way to define social class is 
in terms of the number of available life chances. For his part 
Weber (1977: 181) argues that: 


it is a most elemental fact that the way in which the 
disposition over material property is distributed among a 
plurality of people, meeting competitively in the market for 
the purpose of exchange, in itself creates specific life 
chances. 


That is to say, class location is a by-product of market 
relationships. Put in somewhat different terms, Weber is 
suggesting that one's location in the class structure is not a 
function of choice, but rather is a function of institutional 
forces which, for the most part, lie beyond the pale of an 
individual's ability to manipulate "the system." If the 
contrary were true, that is, if it could be shown that persons 
in the lower class are poor because they chose to be lazy or 
unambitious, we would be hard pressed to make a 
diminished responsibility argument for those criminal 
behaviors which are part and parcel of a chosen lower-class 
lifestyle. By and large, however, empirical research does not 
support this view. 


Reviewing data from the 1950s, Mills (1963: 96) saw 
what he called a master trend emerging in the economic 
structure. That trend suggested that "the occupational 
structure is becoming more rigid and, statistically speaking, 
it is more difficult for the bright young man born into 
relatively low circumstances to climb above the position 
occupied by his father." Mills (1963: 121) embellishes this 
claim with the rather depressing observation that "the best 
statistical chance of becoming a member of the business 
elite is to be born into it." Do these observations apply 
today? To answer this question we briefly summarize some 
current data on occupational rank, the most commonly used 
index of inequality in contemporary social mobility research 
(van Fossen, 1979). 


In 1967, Blau and Duncan published findings on the 
lifetime occupational mobility of a representative sample of 
about 20,000 men between the ages of 20 and 64. Their 
data show that while there is a great deal of mobility in the 
United States, the bulk of it covers a very short distance. 
Adding race to their analysis, Blau and Duncan (1967) found 
that non-whites were more likely to be downwardly mobile 
and less likely to be upwardly mobile than their white 
counterparts. In a recent and exhaustive review of available 
empirical evidence, van Fossen (1979: 201) combines the 
findings of Mills (1963) and Blau and Duncan (1967) and 
concludes that, for the person who wants to get ahead, "it 
helps to be born to high status parents [and] to belong toa 
privileged race." 


Numerous other studies (Gilbert and Kahl, 1982; 
Domhoff, 1967; Feagin, 1975; Miller and Roby, 1970; 
Dahrendorf, 1979) support the claim that one's class 
position is socially determined, and go on to list some of the 
specific ways in which social class influences an individual's 
life chances. Making explicit this link between class situation 
and life chances, Weber (1977:181) argues that: 


we may speak of a ‘class' when (1) a number of people 
have in common a specific causal component of their life 
chances, insofar as (2) this component is represented 
exclusively by economic interests in the possession of goods 
and opportunities for income, and (3) is represented under 
the conditions of the commodity or labor markets. 


Thus, life chances are defined relative to one's class 
situation, and in a more compact definition Weber refers to 
classes as "groups of people who share common life 
opportunities." (Weber in Krisberg, 1975: 22). 


Life chances and life opportunities are big terms. 
Subsumed under them are an assortment of material and 
psychological variables such as wealth, status, income, 
power, prestige, honor, self-esteem and lifestyle. In our 
society living in a class with abundant life chances means, 
among other things, that one has more money, more 
wealth, better health care, better education, and a more 
prestigious occupation. As a consequence of these 
advantages, persons in a privileged social stratum are freed 
from the daily struggle for basic needs and, hence, are 
"freer" to develop themselves, to mold their own lives, to 
take their destiny into their own hands. As Deci (1980) 
argues, such persons are more likely to achieve freedom via 
self-determination, and Maslow (1982) has suggested that 
by freeing themselves from basic needs, well-to-do persons 
are in a better position to realize higher order needs for self- 
actualization. 


But what of those with diminished life opportunities or 
life chances? van Fossen (1979: 353) reviews a few of the 
many consequences suffered by those at lower stations in 
the class hierarchy: 


In comparison with the American middle and upper classes, 
the American poor have to deal with lower incomes, 
inadequate diets, lower levels of physical and mental health, 


shorter life expectancies, higher birth rates, and economic 
problems associated with consumption. 


Much more could be added to this discussion, 
particularly with respect to the paucity of life chances 
available to those in the lower social classes. However, 
enough ground has been covered to make the point that it is 
a long way from the country club to the ghetto. Ultimately 
we shall argue that among the life chances that are crucially 
influenced by one's social position in modern society is the 
chance to avoid becoming a criminal or delinquent (Mills, 
1963: 309). 


To substantiate this claim we move to the second step in 
our argument. The task is to demonstrate that by limiting 
the life chances available to certain groups of persons, 
social class ultimately structures choice. Our assumption is 
that life is inseparable from the social structure that sets the 
frontiers to that life, and the bottom line is that, hand in 
hand with the number and type of available life chances, 
there comes a proportionate number and type of life choices 
available to individuals given the logic of their particular 
class situation. 


Two Views of Freedom and Responsibility 


[SJome men are apparently freer than others ... Freedom, 
like most social qualities, is not randomly distributed. 
Though each Is in some measure constrained, emperor and 
slave are not equally constrained. Each evades the limits of 
unfettered freedom and complete constraint, but that 
should not obscure the great differences between the two. 
(David Matza, 1964: 8) 


Freedom is not an either/or proposition, as certain legal 
scholars would have us believe. To make this point 
effectively, we must have a workable definition of freedom 
squarely before us. 


Freedom, as used in this paper, consists of two types of 
choice: first, freedom has to do with the number of choices 
available to persons given their social situation, and as such 
has a quantitative dimension. Simply put, the more choices, 
the more freedom. But this is an insufficient criterion for 
freedom, and to round out our definition we must add that 
the available choices must be of a certain quality, i.e., they 
must be choices that are valued and meaningful within the 
cultural setting in question. A few examples will make clear 
why freedom must be discussed in terms of both the 
number and type of available choices. 


Let us imagine a situation where one person has more 
choices than another, but is not "freer" in any meaningful 
sense of that term. One of two cellmates is informed that he 
will be executed by a firing squad in the morning. The other 
too will be executed, but is given the "choice" of being shot 
or hanged. To be sure, the latter has twice as many choices 
than the former, but his freedom exists only in the technical 
or trivial sense that he has more options. Neither he nor his 
cellmate has a choice relative to the value that really 
matters in this situation, i.e., the value of life over death. 


Thus, a simple quantitative criterion for freedom, while not 
wrong, is incomplete. 


To see why the type or quality of choices is also 
important as a criterion for deciding how "free" a person is, 
let us now contrast the freedom of a millionaire with that of 
a prisoner. For his part, the prisoner is subjected to many 
constraints and coercive influences which temper his range 
of choices and eliminate other choices altogether. The 
prison walls, the guard, the routinization of the day, anda 
host of other factors exert a deterministic force in the 
prisoner's life. And yet even under harsh conditions such as 
these the prisoner is not totally constrained. While in his cell 
he may choose to stand up or walk a short distance, and 
even when strapped in a straightjacket he can blink or 
urinate should he choose to do so. 


The millionaire is considerably less constrained, for he 
has more choices and more socially valued choices than the 
prisoner. He may, for instance, decide to have lunch in Paris, 
or choose to earn prestige by contributing to a hospital. But 
neither is the millionaire totally free, for his choices too are 
limited: he cannot be in two places at the same time, nor 
can he have lunch on Neptune. Nonetheless, as Matza 
(1964: 8) sensibly notes, while both the prisoner and the 
millionaire "evade the limits of unfettered freedom and 
complete constraint, that should not obscure the great 
differences between the two." 


In the prisoner/millionaire example it is easy to 
appreciate the vast differentials that exist in both the 
number and type of choices available. However, things get 
complicated when we remove the prisoner from his cell and 
place him in a ghetto, for now one might argue that the 
number of choices available to each is roughly equal (e.g., 
the ghetto dweller cannot lunch in Paris, but neither can the 
millionaire find street drugs at a moments notice). But even 


if we allow the rather dubious assumption that both retain 
an equal number of choices, the ghetto-dweller is still less 
free in terms of his ability to acquire socially valued benefits 
(both material and psychological) such as status, wealth, 
prestige, honor, property and so on. Thus, by attending to 
the type as well as the number of available choices, one can 
reasonably assert that ghetto dwellers are less free than 
millionaires. 


These examples highlight an important point: that 
freedom is a matter of degree or, put another way, that 
some are less free than others. While this may seem 
obvious, the implications of this view have not been 
adequately addressed by legal scholars. To get an idea of 
the legal view of the relationship between freedom and 
responsibility, let us review the position held by 
philosophers in both the existential tradition and in law as 
currently practiced in the United States. 


The intentions of existentialists are certainly laudable, 
for one of their goals is to preserve human dignity by 
rejecting determinism in favor of choice, freedom, and self- 
determination. For instance, John Paul Sartre takes the 
example of a prisoner being tortured and argues that, even 
under this condition of extreme pain and suffering, the 
prisoner is free because it is he who decides if and when to 
confess. Perhaps he finds patriotic meaning in suffering 
(Frankl, 1959), or manages to observe his pain rather than 
identify with it, as did Solzhenitsyn (1974) in the Gulag. 
Given these examples, and the fact that some choose not to 
confess no matter how severe the torture, Sartre's point is 
not altogether unreasonable. 


The existential view is quite provocative, and we would 
be the last to dismiss it out of hand. However, we believe 
Sartre overstates his case by arguing for an absolute view of 
freedom and responsibility. He assumes that we are free so 


long as we can choose, and because we can make choices 
in even the most coercive circumstances, Sartre concludes 
that "man is condemned to be free ... [and] is responsible 
for everything that he does" (Sartre, 1976: 393). 


Were this view of the relationship between freedom and 
responsibility confined to existentialists, it could be 
regarded as interesting philosophical speculation. 
Unfortunately, it is not so confined. Our legal system mirrors 
the existential view of freedom by presuming that, so long 
as persons can choose not to commit a crime, they are 
responsible for their actions. From this perspective persons 
are assumed to be equally responsible except in the most 
extreme cases of coercion or mental distress. The notion 
that there might exist degrees of freedom and responsibility 
is not seriously entertained in law, and even where a 
doctrine of "diminished responsibility" has been instituted, 
the conditions which constitute diminished responsibility 
relate only to the most extreme end of the range of 
responsibility. Let us examine this "range of responsibility" 
more closely. 


In his book Punishing Criminals, Ernest van den Haag 
defends the traditional legal conception of responsibility, 
identifying variations in responsibility only at the extreme 
end of the range. In the example which follows he addresses 
the relationship between determinism, freedom, and 
responsibility by drawing a distinction between causation 
and compulsion. His discussion is a classic example of the 
either/or mentality against which we are arguing: 


causation of one's behavior does not relieve it of its 
Character as free choice or relieve the actor of responsibility 
for it unless the causation is compulsion ... To illustrate, | 
cause you to come to the forbidden place by asking you to— 
but you decide to let yourself be persuaded. Though it was 
caused (by my asking) you are responsible for your decision. 


My asking you Is quite different from compelling by 
threatening to shoot you if you don't come; and the 
compelling threat is almost, but not quite, the same as 
forcing you by dragging you there without giving you any 
choice. Only in the last two cases are you not responsible— 
you were not free (van den Haag, 1975: 109). 


This statement paints responsibility as a black and white 
(i.e., an either/or) issue. Either you are compelled and hence 
neither free nor responsible, or you are not compelled and 
hence both free and responsible. There seems to be no 
middle ground. Let us stick with van den Haag's example to 
illustrate the drawbacks of viewing responsibility as an 
either/or proposition. 


Suppose that instead of a single person asking one to 
come to the forbidden place, twenty persons were to make 
such a request. Absent physical force, one would still be 
"free" in the sense the "He/she decided to let his/herself be 
persuaded." But certainly twenty people asking represents 
more causation than if one person were to do so. However, 
there is still no compulsion. But what if 100 persons whom 
one trusts and respects made such a request? And what 
about 200, or 1,000 such requests? On van den Haag's 
definition, there is still no compulsion. However, one sees 
that we approach the definition of compulsion, for the 
greater the peer pressure, the more coercive are the 
circumstances in which one must make one's decision. With 
twenty such requests, the refusal to enter the forbidden 
place does not come so easily, and with 100, it may not 
come at all! 


Thus, the greater the peer pressure, the further we 
move along the continuum from causation to compulsion 
(though we may never actually reach the latter). To simply 
assert that anyone who doesn't have a gun at his head is 
not under compulsion and is therefore fully responsible in 


that he is "free" to decide to let himself be persuaded is to 
grossly oversimplify the complexities of interpersonal and 
situational inducements. Is it not strange that van den Haag 
acknowledges variance in the degree of compulsion (e.g., 
between the individual with the gun to his head and the 
person dragged without choice), but does not apply similar 
logic to degrees of causation? 


We suggest that it makes more sense to view 
responsibility in continuous rather than in discrete terms, to 
speak of degrees of freedom and responsibility, of people 
being more-or-less free rather than being free or not free. 
Turning once more to van den Haag's example, we would 
argue that the person subjected to 1,000 requests (person 
A) was under more deterministic pressure to enter the 
forbidden place than the person exposed to one such 
request (person B). Though both are still responsible 
because each retains the ability to choose, person A is less 
responsible than person B because she/he was exposed to a 
good deal more causation. Similarly, were Sartre's prisoner 
of war to confess under torture, he would be less 
responsible for his confession than the prisoner who 
willingly passed information to the enemy in order to 
receive special privileges. 


RESPONSIBILITY CONTINUUM 


No Responsibility Free Choice 
Compulsion Coercion Causation 


Contrast this with the position we are arguing against, 
which suggests (a) that we are free if choice exists, and (b) 
that we are responsible if we could choose not to engage in 
the forbidden activity. Our position is that one has a choice 
if alternatives are present, but that freedom and 
responsibility are relative to both the number and type of 
alternatives available, and these in turn are structured 
relative to the "life choices" available to individuals by virtue 


of their position in the class structure. The difference is one 
between a discrete and a continuous definition of freedom 
and, consequently, of responsibility. Let us summarize our 
position thus far. 


1. Social class is largely responsible for defining the life 
chances available to persons at various locations in the 
social structure. 


2. The number and type of life chances available to 
persons will directly influence the range and type of life 
choices they are able to make. 


3. Because freedom and responsibility are relative to 
both the quantity and quality of available life choices, and 
because these choices vary according to one's location in 
the class structure, they should be seen in continuous rather 
than either/or terms. 


Taken together these three propositions constitute a 
sociology of structured choice. It is a "sociology" because it 
is concerned with the way everyday social interactions 
influence people to behave, and it uses the notion of 
"structure" to explain how the choices of specific individuals 
in concrete circumstances are shaped by situational 
incentives, inducements, and temptations. We believe it is a 
more sensible approach than one which flatly states that all 
people are equally free and equally responsible unless they 
can demonstrate compulsion or insanity. 


The implication in all this is that social class has a great 
deal to do with structuring choices and, hence, with 
dispensing greater or lesser amounts of freedom and 
responsibility. 


Choice, Responsibility and Criminality 


Of two men who have committed the same theft, how much 
less guilty is he who scarcely had the necessaries of life 
than he who overflowed with excess? Of two perjurers, how 
much more criminal is he on whom one has striven from his 
childhood to impress feelings of honor, than he who, 
abandoned to nature, never received the benefit of 
education? (Marat in Foucault, 1978: 98) 


Let us begin with von Hirsch's claim that impoverished 
defendants may be less culpable due to their deprived 
social status, and from the following rule of thumb offered 
by H. L. A. Hart (in von Hirsch, 1976: 145): 


in general, a violator may be deemed less culpable if at the 
time of the offense he found himself, through no fault of his 
own, in a situation where conformity ... was a matter of 
special difficulty for him as compared with ... persons 
normally placed. 


If we can successfully defend this thesis, then lower 
class persons should be considered less responsible for their 
crimes than more privileged persons committing the same 
offenses. Exactly how much less responsible, and what this 
means in policy terms, will be dealt with in the conclusion. 


In presenting our argument we limit discussion to so- 
called instrumental crimes. Instrumental crimes are 
motivated by a rational or utilitarian concern to reap a 
material reward, and persons committing instrumental 
crimes calculate their potential gains in terms of cost- 
benefit considerations. Questions an "instrumental criminal" 
might ask before committing an offense include: What will | 
gain by such an offense? What might | lose? What are the 
chances of getting caught? These are cost-benefit type 
questions, and the rule of thumb is that persons will commit 


crimes if their social circumstances are such that they have 
more to gain and/or less to lose by doing so. 


The next issue is: are there persons in our society for 
whom crime might be a rational choice (i.e., might be 
sensible in cost-benefit terms) given the number and type of 
life chances available to them? We believe the answer is 
yes, the reason being that there exist socially structured 
circumstances which provide certain groups with strong 
temptations and incentives to commit instrumental crimes. 
To make our point that (a) temptations to crime are 
situationally induced, and (b) temptations and incentives 
are different for persons at different locations in the class 
structure, we shall use the economic concept of marginal 
utility and the cost-benefit logic of control theory. 


The idea behind marginal utility suggests that the 
"marginal" value of a dollar decreases as the amount of 
money increases, and vice versa. For example, if one has 
only a dollar and receives an extra dollar, the marginal 
value of this additional dollar is fairly high, for the amount 
has doubled. However, if a millionaire were given a dollar, 
the marginal value of his extra dollar is next to nothing, for 
what is one dollar to a millionaire? From this economic 
concept one can derive a corollary proposition: that because 
they have less to begin with, a single dollar is worth more to 
poor persons than to wealthy ones. Let us examine the 
implications this has in terms of providing temptations and 
incentives for crime. 


Because a single dollar is worth more to poor persons 
than to wealthy ones, there is a difference in the types of 
cost-benefit calculations made by these two groups. Since 
the dollar is worth more to those who have less, the 
prospect of an additional dollar will stimulate the "benefit" 
side of their cost-benefit calculation more than it will for 
wealthy persons whose additional dollar is not much of a 


benefit. In terms of crime, this scheme suggests that certain 
types of crime will be more attractive to persons who have 
fewer resources. More specifically, the increased marginal 
value of the dollar makes attractive to lower class persons 
those forms of criminality which yield the cash form of 
money (e.g., robbery, burglary, larceny), and these crimes 
are more easily discovered and more severely punished 
than are crimes of the powerful. 


Privileged persons are also tempted to commit crimes, 
and the crimes they commit are more serious and more 
lucrative than lower class crimes (see also Reiman, 1984; 
Michalowski, 1985; Lynch and Groves, 1986; Frank, 1985). 
But there is an important difference here, for while the 
accumulation of money may be the bottom line for rich and 
poor alike, the form of money desired will certainly differ. 
The upper-class individual is less likely to commit crimes 
involving the cash form of money; these crimes are too 
visible and the payoff is too small. This is why well-to-do 
offenders do not walk into gas stations with pistols. Given 
their social position, tax evasion, securities fraud, and price 
fixing are far more attractive; they do not involve cash 
transfers, and they yield far greater monetary rewards and 
far less in terms of punishment. Thus, among the privileges 
which accrue to persons in advantaged locations in the class 
structure one must include the ability to commit crimes 
which command the greatest returns, yet at the same time 
are relatively immune from punishment. 


The argument presented thus far can be restated in the 
language of control theory as follows: When persons acquire 
more in terms of socially valued items such as prestige, 
power, and wealth, they are less likely to risk their privileges 
by engaging in common crimes such as burglary, robbery, 
or larceny. In simple cost-benefit terms, persons enjoying 
privileged life choices have more to lose and less to gain by 


committing street crimes which are more likely to be 
detected and, when detected, more likely to be punished. 


Ernest van den Haag (1973) has addressed this 
differential temptation issue, and his position, at least in 
part, is very close to our own: 


people differ, and so do the situations in which nature and 
society places them. So do, therefore, the degrees and kinds 
of opportunity, of temptation, of need, or stimulation to 
violate laws to which different people are exposed or by 
nature inclined ... Often it is argued that justice would be 
more perfect if it were to pay more heed to the different 
living conditions, the different environments, of the rich and 
the poor, of the white and the black, the educated and the 
uneducated ... Such differences are real and immensely 
important, and they do lead to different temptations, of 
different intensity and to different opportunities for crime. 


After noting the dynamics of determinism, social class, 
and the criminal alternative, van den Haag does not retreat 
on the question of criminal responsibility. He agrees that the 
unequal distribution of opportunities tempt some to commit 
crimes more than others, but argues that this is irrelevant to 
the issue of responsibility. On van den Haag's logic, the only 
way socially structured deprivations could reduce 
responsibility is if they were "shown to produce seizures 
beyond the control of the poor which causes them to 
commit crimes..." (van den Haag, 1973: 97). 


The contrast with our own position could not be clearer. 
Having abandoned either/or logic, our own view is that 
persons who are more tempted are less responsible than 
those who are less tempted, or who are not tempted at all 
(note that we are not absolving anyone of responsibility, for 
even the strongly tempted bear some responsibility for their 
actions). van den Haag, on the other hand, argues that so 
long as persons can choose to refrain from engaging in 


criminal behavior, they are not to be relieved of any 
quantum of moral responsibility for their actions. He is able 
to acknowledge different degrees of determinism, but clings 
stubbornly to his two-value logic as regards responsibility. 


In sum, the concept of marginal utility and the control 
theory emphasis on cost-benefit calculations helps explain 
why poor persons are more tempted to engage in 
instrumental criminal behaviors which yield the cash form of 
money and receive the most punishment. The key is that 
differential temptations are a function of the differentially 
distributed opportunities and incentives which largely 
determine the components of an individual's cost-benefit 
calculations. Viewed in this light, part of the responsibility 
for crime must be borne by socially structured situations 
themselves, for these situations expose certain persons to 
greater degrees of temptation than other groups whose 
location in the class structure is more favorable. As Newman 
(1985: 198) argues, privileged persons are "freer to choose 
not to engage in [criminal] behaviors," and this freedom 
differential should not be discounted when trying to figure 
out "who deserves what" at punishment time. 


Conclusion: Attaining a Semblance of Justice 


People who have grown up in difficult surroundings ... 
ought perhaps to be more leniently dealt with in respect to 
their transgressions than other people, ... not on the basis of 
any hope that it would help, but on the basis of a reasoned 
assessment that it would be a decent and just solution for 
one who has had such a difficult start in life. (Nils Christie, 
1974: 294) 


In philosophical terms the retributive formula for 
punishment is quite clear: first, punish in proportion to the 
gravity of the offense, and second, punish in proportion to 
the culpability of the offender. However, in the "real world" 
figuring out how to distribute punishment in a fair and just 
manner is not so easy, especially when this real world is 
characterized by tremendous disparities in life chances and 
choices. How do the unjust consequences of social 
inequalities relate to retributive punishment? 


The effects of inequality are, first, that even though 
their crimes cost society more in economic and human 
terms, privileged persons do not receive the amount of 
punishment they deserve; and second, that because their 
crimes are less serious, and because they are less free not 
to commit these crimes, persons in deprived socioeconomic 
circumstances deserve less punishment than their 
privileged counterparts, and, by implication, less 
punishment than they currently receive. The question is: 
how can we compensate for the effects of these inequalities 
at punishment time? 


Assuming a sentencing scheme where judges have 
some latitude in considering aggravating and mitigating 
circumstances (i.e., indeterminate or presumptive 
sentencing), our specific proposal is that extreme 
socioeconomic deprivation be considered a mitigating factor 


for persons found guilty of street crimes. Specifically, 
persons with an annual income of $6,000 or less, who were 
unemployed at the time of their arrest, and who had less 
than a high school education — all of which pretty well fit 
the profile of persons now incarcerated in federal prisons — 
would be eligible for automatic mitigation. Another 
possibility would be that those who qualify as indigent (two- 
thirds of all felony defendants) would be so eligible (Inciardi, 
1984). 


Note that criminals are not being let off the hook here: 
assuming that the system has worked properly, we can also 
assume that the vast majority of convicted persons are 
guilty - and according to the logic of retributive theory, the 
guilty must be punished. All we are asking is that (1) some 
mechanism be found to compensate for unjust, class-based 
discrepancies in punishment, and (2) that in devising such a 
scheme we acknowledge that part of the responsibility for 
crime lay with those social-structural circumstances which 
provide differential incentives and motivations for criminal 
behavior. 


In our estimation this is a modest and evena 
conservative proposal in two respects. First, the call for 
reform is conservative because it does not extend beyond 
the bounds of the criminal justice system, and second, 
mitigation is a modest adjustment in sentencing because it 
normally does not exceed 10%-20% of the total sentence. 
Some will no doubt feel that this policy recommendation 
goes too far, others that it does not go far enough. In 
defense of our proposal we argue that the proposed change 
would make for a fairer system than we have now. Absent 
prospects for meaningful reductions in social inequality in 
the foreseeable future, the proposal offered here offers 
something, and something is better than nothing (Platt, 
1982). 


19. CRITICAL THEORY AND 
CRIMINOLOGY* 


W. Byron Groves and Robert J. 
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*Originally published in Social Problems 33,6 
(December), 1986: 58-80. Reprinted with permission of the 
Society for the Study of Social Problems. The authors wish 
to thank David O. Friedrichs, Robert Bohm, and Richard 
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THE PURPOSE of this paper is to assess the potential 
contribution of critical theory to theoretical issues in the 
sociology of crime and delinquency. By "critical theory" we 
mean the tradition stemming from the Frankfurt Institute for 
Social Research, established in Germany in 1923. While 
critical theory commands an ever-increasing amount of 
attention (Alexander, 1985; Jay, 1973; McCarthy, 1979; 
Otto-Apel, 1984; Slater, 1977; Tar, 1977; Thompson and 
Held, 1982; van den Berg, 1980), there have been very few 
attempts to apply critical theory to criminology (Bohm, 
1981; Friedrichs, 1980; Young, 1981). Of these attempts, 
none addresses the issues contained in this paper. To avoid 
confusion, we should add that critical theory bears only a 
remote similarity to critical criminology (Melossi, 1985; 
Sykes, 1974), [40] 


Though our primary focus will be on the critical theory 
of Jurgen Habermas (1970, 1971, 1973, 1975, 1984), we 
Shall also refer to the works of Herbert Marcuse (1960, 
1968, 1969), Max Horkheimer (1972, 1974a, 1974b), and, to 
a lesser extent, Theodor Adorno (1976a,b). There are both 
general and specific areas where criminology can benefit 
from such a review. In general terms, critical theorists have 


clarified theoretical and methodological boundaries which 
have on occasion been blurred by criminologists, and their 
unified model of empirical and interpretive analysis can help 
make sense of recent developments in criminological theory. 
In addition, critical theory draws its orientation from a broad 
range of disciplines, including linguistics, psychology, 
sociology, philosophy, and Marxism. Information from many 
of these disciplines is presupposed by the very nature of 
criminology, and we believe that explicit attention to 
interdisciplinary concerns would enhance both the 
theoretical and methodological potential of the field. 


But critical theory offers a number of more specific 
contributions which include: (1) a qualification of the 
traditional positivistic emphasis on prediction and control in 
favor of a perspective which sees crime as a measure of 
social "irrationality"; (2) an ability to assist criminology by 
offering a unique interpretation of the relationship between 
culture and social structure, which has preoccupied 
criminologists from Merton (1979) to Kornhauser (1978); (3) 
an analytical scheme which contributes to the macro-micro 
debate — a central concern of both sociologists (Coleman, 
1986; Mills, 1977) and criminologists (Short, 1985; Taylor et 
al., 1973); and (4) a conception of science which is novel in 
that it contains standards for the selection of variables, a 
definite prescription for praxis or social change, anda 
perspective on the relation between theory and practice 
which presupposes a view of science quite different from 
that contained in traditional methods 
(empiricism/positivism). 


To make sense of this complex tradition within a 
relatively short compass, we have divided the paper into 
two sections. Section one provides an overview of themes 
which have occupied critical theory since its inception in 
1923. The second section examines the three "knowledge 


constitutive interests" of Jurgen Habermas (1971) as these 
bear on theory and practice in criminology. 


Themes and Issues In Critical Theory 


The religious reflections of the real world can, in any case, 
vanish only when the practical relations of everyday life 
between man and man, and man and nature, generally 
present themselves to him in a transparent and rational 
form. The veil is not removed from the countenance of the 
social life process, |. e., the process of material production, 
until it becomes production by freely associated men, and 
stands under their conscious and planned control (Marx, 
19777173). 


This passage from Marx's (1977) Capital highlights his 
Enlightenment concern with reason and freedom — key 
concepts for both the first wave of critical theorists (Adorno, 
1976; Horkheimer, 1972; Marcuse, 1968) and the 
contemporary critical theory of Habermas (1984). In fact, 
the single theme uniting all theorists in the critical tradition 
is their defense of reason — a defense evident in book titles 
such as The Eclipse of Reason (Horkheimer, 1974a), Critique 
of Instrumental Reason (Horkheimer, 1974b), Reason and 
Revolution (Marcuse, 1960), Towards a Rational Society 
(Habermas, 1970), and most recently, Reason and the 
Rationalization of Society (Habermas, 1984). 


Though we believe that critical theory fails in its attempt 
to provide an objective foundation for reason!#! there is 
little disagreement among critical theorists with respect to 
(1) the process by which reason is achieved and (2) the 
goal(s) towards which reason Strives. Briefly, the process by 
which reasonable results are achieved is open, domination- 
free dialogue. For Marcuse (1968: 16-17) "true rationalism... 
is founded on open self-expression, free dialogue, and 
convincing and being convinced through argument..." For 
his part Habermas (1970: 7) agrees with Marcuse's 


assessment and goes on to argue that reason goes hand in 
hand with democracy: 


[l]n discussion free from domination... the principle of public 
discourse Is supposed to eliminate all force other than that 
of the better argument.... This principle, that... only reason 
should have force, links the democratic form of political 
decision making with the type of discussion to which the 
sciences owe their progress. 


The point, which reappears in Habermas'(1984) later 
work on communicative competence, is that if we can hold 
constant power, deception, and domination — if we exclude" 
all motives except for the cooperative search for truth" 
(Habermas, 1975: 108) — then the discursive process of 
reasonable argumentation will lead to a rational awareness 
of "truths that are binding for everybody" (Horkheimer, 
1974a: 15). 


What exactly are these truths, and from where do they 
come? In answering the latter question critical theorists 
offer vague references to "ancient truths" (Marcuse, 1968: 
153), or great philosophical systems (e.g., Plato, Aristotle, 
German Idealism), which were founded on an objective 
theory of reason (Horkheimer, 1974a: 4). As for the content 
of these universal truths, Marcuse (1968: 152) summarizes 
an article of faith of critical theory when he claims that 
“man is a rational being, that this being requires freedom, 
and that happiness is his highest good..." He offers these as 
defacto assertions, and goes on to claim that these "are all 
universal propositions whose progressive impetus derives 
precisely from their universality." 


Part of what has been covered thus far is quite 
amenable to contemporary scientific sensibilities. Surely the 
give-and-take element in discursive reasoning bears close 
resemblance to the process of conjecture and refutation 
defended by Popper (1965), himself a vigorous defender of 


reason. However, there is a crucial difference between 
Popper's reason and that of Habermas and company: Popper 
argues that his is a faith in reason, an "irrational faith in 
reason" at that (Popper, 1971: 231). For him the choice 
between reason and unreason rests on an ungrounded and 
ungroundable moral decision (Popper, 1971: 232), and he 
explicitly rejects recourse to ultimate foundations for reason 
(or morality, or Knowledge, or being) by arguing that "this 
whole question of ultimate sources... must be rejected as 
based upon a mistake" (Popper, 1965: 22). 


Critical theorists balk at this. Theirs is a defense of 
ultimate truth grounded in reason --— nothing less. To gain a 
better perspective on their position, let us review some 
historical precursors to what critical theorists see as the 
present crisis in reason. 


The Eclipse of Reason 


In an essay entitled, "Means and Ends," Horkheimer 
(1974a) addressed this "crisis in reason" by distinguishing 
between subjective and objective reason. The difference, he 
argues, is that subjective or "instrumental" reason promotes 
a calculating mentality which is both relativistic and, by 
implication, amoral. Its primary concern is efficiency — the 
adjustment of means to a pregiven end. Because it has 
consciously abandoned any ability to reflect and realize 
ultimate values, Horkheimer also suggests that subjective 
reason: (1) is incapable of discovering an objective 
foundation for reason/morality; and, as a consequence of its 
relativism (2) began to dismiss such thinking as 
metaphysical. But the severest criticism of instrumental 
reason is reserved for its acquiescent and conformist 
leanings. Having stripped itself of any ability to uncover 
objective goals, instrumental reason cannot generate 
counter-ideals by which the status quo might be criticized. 
In the end, Horkheimer (1974a: 25) argues, "Subjective 
reason conforms to anything." 


Objective reason, on the other hand, is concerned with 
establishing the universal validity of ends themselves — 
ends such as freedom, justice, equality, and happiness. In 
the language of critical theory, this variety of reason has a 
“negative” function in that it may be opposed to "what is," 
and a "universal" function in that its goal is to discover 
truths which may transcend reality as presently constructed. 


With this in mind, Marcuse (1960: vii) offers the critical 
theoretic case for "a mental faculty which is in danger of 
being obliterated: the power of negative thinking." To better 
understand what he means, let us review two passages 
which at first glance seem absurd to contemporary 
empirical sensibilities: 


To comprehend reality means to comprehend what 
things really are, and this in turn means rejecting their mere 
factuality (Marcuse, 1960: ix). 


Consequently, to express that-which-is on its own terms Is 
to distort and falsify reality. Reality is other and more than 
that codified in the logic and language of facts (Marcuse, 
1960: x). 


What are we to make of Marcuse's claim that describing 
reality on its own terms is "to distort and falsify reality?" 
Clearly Marcuse is referring to a reality of which he does not 
approve, and when critical theorists do not approve of 
something, they tend to denounce it as "untrue." Casting 
aside this rather idiosyncratic validity claim, and the equally 
bizarre assertion that reality is not reality, Marcuse's main 
point is neither contentious nor objectionable: it is simply 
that humans have the power to change reality, have the 
power to "negate" or oppose facticity. In this Marcuse 
acknowledges his debt to Hegel (1977) and Marx (1975a), 
who argued that persons transform (negate) reality by 
means of reason and labor respectively." His argument as a 
whole is an attempt to justify action or praxis by means of 
an elaborate epistemological and ontological tradition born 
in German Idealism, refined by Marx, and culminating, 
allegedly, in critical theory. The critical edge is captured in 
the "dialectical" category of negation, and the activist spirit 
in the title of Marcuse's (1960) book, Reason and Revolution. 


But where is the novelty in defending social change, and 
why do critical theorists stake so much on the "dialectical" 
category of negation? To answer these questions we must 
examine two arenas where critical theorists see 
instrumental rationality as threatening to snuff out negation 
and the power of critical rationality altogether-culture and 
science. 


The Critique of Culture 


Horkheimer (1974a), Marcuse (1960), Adorno (1976a), 
and Habermas (1975) are all concerned that subjective or 
instrumental reason is both an expression of, and a 
response to, our cultural quality of life under capitalism. 
Drawing their inspiration largely from Marx (1975a), they 
suggest that a society dominated by exchange value 
promotes a situation wherein everything becomes a vehicle 
to everything else. Condensing a rather complex position, 
critical theorists argue that under a capitalist mode of 
production objects, once valued for their inherent use-value, 
become commodities, which are now appreciated for their 
exchange-value; more exactly, for their ability to be 
transformed into the universal equivalent — money (Marx, 
1975a).!42! This attitude towards objects spills over into an 
instrumental orientation towards interpersonal relationships, 
giving rise to what critical theorists see as a grotesque 
inversion of the Kantian maxim, which under capitalism 
reads: "never treat persons as an end in-them-—selves, but 
only as a means." Ideas too fall prey to instrumental 
rationality, and in this context Horkheimer (1974b: 142) 
suggests "that the great words, even the religious and 
national words, including freedom, lose their meaning. They 
function as elements of convenience rather than of 
conscience" (Horkheimer, 1974b: 142). Surely the use and 
abuse of terms like freedom, equality, and happiness by 
advertisers and politicians lend credence to Horkheimer's 
observations. The sum total of negative effects generated 
by instrumental reason and the culture industry led to 
Marcuse's (1969) critique of one-dimensional man, Fromm's 
(1969) analysis of the automaton, Adorno's (1976a: 264) 
concern with "the mutilation of man," and Mill's (1977) 
indictment of the cheerful robot. 


Once again the position of critical theory owes a 
significant debt to Marx's (1975a) theory of alienation as 
outlined in his Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts. The 
haunting notion of industrial capitalism encouraging 
instrumental rationality is also a mainstay of Weber's (1977) 
work on bureaucracy, and finds contemporary expression in 
both Ellul's (1964) Technological Society and Foucault's 
(1979) Discipline and Punish. The subtle and not so subtle 
ways in which capitalism harnesses individual motivations 
by stimulating high levels of aspiration has been examined 
by Packard (1970), Ewen (1976), and with specific reference 
to criminology, Merton (1979). And the link between 
instrumental rationality and cultural decay was center stage 
in C. Wright Mills' (1977) analysis in The Sociological 
Imagination. In a sense, then, critical theory reinforces the 
sociological commonplace that urbanization, modernization, 
and industrialization have undermined traditional systems of 
allegiance and control, especially as these secularizing 
processes have emerged under systems of advanced 
capitalism. And it was not a critical theorist but a sociologist 
who noted that "the outstanding characteristic of 
contemporary thought on man and society is the 
preoccupation with personal alienation and cultural 
disintegration" (Nisbet, 1978: 3). This is not to take anything 
away from critical theory: their analysis here was 
groundbreaking in many respects, and subsequent research 
owes a Significant debt to the critical tradition. 


In sum, critical theorists argue that three sociocultural 
consequences go hand in hand with the switch from 
objective to subjective reason: (1) a diminished appreciation 
for objects (including nature); (2) a leveling out of 
Subjectivity; and (3) a crippling of conscience and morality. 
[43] We shall have more to say about these conclusions 
when they are applied to criminology. For the moment, let 


us note that culture was not their only target: science too 
was to receive critical scrutiny. 


The Critique of Science 


In an essay entitled "Traditional and Critical Theory," 
Horkheimer (1972: 188-243) distinguishes the following 
features of traditional theory (i.e., positivism): (1) it is 
modeled after the natural sciences; (2) it is defined as a 
systematically linked deductive set of propositions; (3) it 
includes the requirement that theory be internally 
consistent, and that it not influence the observed 
phenomenon; (4) it assumes an essentially passive role in 
that it reacts to data which are perceived as extrinsic to 
theory; and (5) it tends to "ontologize the factual" by 
viewing the perceivable world as a sum total of facts which 
are accepted at face value, and which provide the raw 
material for theory (see also Habermas, 1971: 71-90). In 
addition, Horkheimer claims that traditional theory has an 
instrumental dimension, a rationalistic and technical bias, a 
limited and focalized view of problems, and that it has 
harnassed itself to the production process. Habermas (1970: 
81) echoes these reservations by suggesting that "the 
progressive ‘rationalization' of society is linked to the 
progressive institutionalization of scientific and technical 
development." The critique, in short, is that science has 
become the handmaiden of instrumental rationality. 


But there is another dimension to this critique — a 
dimension which provides a tight fit with the emphasis of 
critical theory on enlightened action and substantive reason. 
For critical theorists, all human activity is part of an active 
social life process, and to disavow this, they argue, is to fall 
prey to alienated or reified thinking. With specific reference 
to science, critical theorists argue that there can be no 
completely intrascientific process — that science is neither 
split-off from "the action-orienting self-understanding of 
social groups" (Habermas, 1970: 52), nor is it independent 


of the "facts" towards which it takes both an autonomous 
and passive stance. 


With reference to the first concern — that science is 
split-off from society — Habermas (1970: 55) argues that 
"science... has estranged itself from humanistic culture," 
and by this he means that science as a form of technical 
control may no longer orient itself to "the interaction of a 
community of human beings." His fear, shared by all in the 
critical tradition, is that science will lose touch with, and 
even oppose, general social life-processes, and that there 
will emerge an unhealthy "cleavage between the two 
cultures" (Habermas, 1970: 52). In the end, Habermas 
(1970) argues that we confront a series of oppositions 
between science and humanism, technique and democracy, 
scientist and citizen, instrumental control and enlightened 
action. To address this problem Habermas (1970: 53) 
contends that the relationship between technical progress 
and the social life-world must "be reflected upon and 
brought under the control of rational discussion." 


With respect to the second criticism — that traditional 
theory takes a passive stance towards facts — critical 
theorists draw once more on their Marxist/Hegelian ontology 
of praxis and action. Against this background, the view that 
facts are external must be qualified, given that they are 
"preformed" in the sense that they owe their existence to 
prior human praxis. From the critical theorist's standpoint, 
facts are not "natural," but are shaped by human activity. 
Far from being "out there," facts are "mediated" through the 
historical activity of the collective social subject. To highlight 
this activist theme Horkheimer (1972: 201) notes that 
“conscious human activity unconsciously determines not 
only the subjective side of perception but in larger degree 
the object as well. The sensible world... bears the mark of 
deliberate work."!44! The bottom line, here as everywhere, is 


that since society is a human product it is amenable to 
conscious planning and rational control. To forget that 
society is a human product is to fall prey to the error of 
reification, and when science does this by ontologizing the 
factual, it becomes what Gouldner (1970: 53) calls "the 
social science of an alienated age and alienated man." 


Let us suggest that the real enemy is not science, but 
non-reflective versions of positivism which deny values such 
as reason and freedom, and with them core critical 
categories such as praxis and action (Bernstein, 1971; 
Bohm, 1981). "That we disavow reflection," Habermas 
(1971: vii) suggests, "is positivism," and it is the 
preoccupation with positivism as the only type of legitimate 
knowledge which has earned the disdain of all in the critical 
tradition. 


In defense of our suggestion that science is not always 
and everywhere the enemy, let us note that critical theorists 
do not dismiss science out of hand. For example, 
Horkheimer (1972: 199) agrees that traditional science is an 
extraordinarily useful calling, but adds that work in any 
specialized area demands "for its validity an accompanying 
concrete awareness of its limitations." Habermas (1973: 8) 
makes a stronger claim in defense of science: that 
empirical-analytic methods reflect a type of knowledge 
which expresses an anthropologically deep-seated interest 
in manipulating both the natural and social worlds (hence: 
Knowledge and Human Interests). He immediately adds, 
however, that we have other interests besides those 
embodied in science, and that knowledge which helps 
realize those interests cannot be reduced to a desire for 
prediction and control. 


With this we have covered some of the more important 
themes in the critical tradition. Let us now see how the 
defense of reason, the critique of culture, and the 


ambivalent view of science can be linked to theoretical 
issues in criminology. To make sense of this link we discuss 
it within the context of Habermas’ (1971: 308-17) widely- 
acclaimed notion of knowledge-constitutive interests. 


Since the model was first introduced in Knowledge and 
Human Interests (1971), the three interests specified by 
Habermas (i.e., the technical, practical, and emancipatory 
interests), and the types of knowledge entailed by these 
interests (i.e., science, hermeneutics, and critical theory 
respectively), have been the subject of considerable 
attention and debate (Alexander, 1985; Antonio, 1983; Fay, 
1980; Jay, 1973; McCarthy, 1979; Ottman, 1982; Otto-Apel, 
1984; Slater, 1977; Tar, 1977; Thompson and Held, 1982; 
Turner, 1986; van den Berg, 1980). In applying this model to 
criminology, we pursue three objectives. First, by integrating 
the technical and practical interests, we are able to specify 
the ways in which empirically defined structural breakdowns 
set the stage for criminogenic cultural disruptions which in 
turn are assessed by means of interpretive or "hermeneutic" 
analysis. AS such, combining the first two components of 
Habermas’ model will allow us to apply the critical theoretic 
“critique of culture" to the controversial relationship 
between culture and social structure in the criminological 
literature (See, e.g., Groves and Corrado, 1983; Kornhauser, 
1978; Merton, 1979; Miller, 1959). A second and related 
objective, that can also be addressed by integrating 
Habermas' technical and practical interests, is to specify 
ways in which structural and cultural conditions affect the 
behaviors and values of groups and individuals exposed to 
those conditions. In this capacity, critical theory contributes 
to the macro-micro issue, which has received renewed 
attention in sociological theory (e.g., Coleman, 1986). Our 
third and final goal is to outline the position of critical theory 
on the relationship between theory and practice, which we 


discuss in the context of Habermas' conception of 
“emancipatory interest." 


The Technical Interest of the Emptirical- 
Analytical Sciences 


When criminologists explain crime by means of 
empirical methods, a widely-shared assumption is that they 
do so for purposes of prediction and control. In formal terms, 
the goal is to establish "the experimentally verifiable 
nomological and causal necessity of state alterations within 
sufficiently closed systems" (Otto-Apel, 1984: 184), be those 
systems biological, psychological, or environmental. In more 
familiar language, the strategy is to specify non-spurious 
antecedent events which are correlated with crime — 
events which can be manipulated so that crime can be 
reduced or even eliminated. In policy terms, the implication 
is that crime is best approached via some form of social 
engineering, the responsibility for which rests with 
scientifically sophisticated policy analysts who would be in 
close contact with persons having the ability to "make 
things move." 


For a number of reasons, critical theorists have a very 
different perspective on the uses of a scientific explanation 
of crime. First, and most importantly, critical theorists are 
not criminologists, and as such do not share the "technical" 
interest in using science to control or reduce crime. On the 
contrary, their interest in crime must be related to the 
general critical theory project sketched earlier. In this 
context, crime would be interpreted as representing a 
"magnified" example of the structural and cultural 
irrationalities which typify social relations under capitalism. 
Any empirical strategies or materials used by critical 
theorists would aim at underscoring this point. 


This overall goal of viewing crime as a mechanism for 
“monitoring the rationality of the cultural tradition itself" 
(Warnke, 1984: xx) leads to a second and closely related 


feature of the critical approach, which concerns substantive 
guidelines for selecting explanatory models and variables. 
This issue of selection is important for, as Hagan (1985: 82) 
correctly notes, "the principles of positivism are indifferent 
to political or theoretical claims." But it was just this 
"indifference" which led to critical theory's charge that 
positivism lacked substantive focus. To counter this, critical 
theorists have an explicit substantive agenda which, in their 
view, guards against the misuse of empirical knowledge. 
Specifically, because they see crime as reflecting 
sociocultural distortions, they naturally assume that crime 
has sociocultural causes. This leads to a procedural rule of 
thumb: empirical analyses should aim at highlighting 
sociocultural deficiencies in order to reduce them and 
restore a greater measure of substantive rationality. 
Horkheimer (1972: 246) states this in no uncertain terms 
when he argues that the ultimate goal of theory "is man's 
emancipation." Given this strategy, it is highly unlikely that 
critical theorists would fish for dispositional variables (e.g., 
|.Q., extraversion), and they could hardly endorse 
explanations which reduce the problem of crime to the 
problem of the criminal (e.g., Wilson and Herrnstein, 1985). 


The third distinguishing feature of the critical attitude 
towards scientific explanation concerns the relationship 
between theory and practice. We will deal with this issue in 
a subsequent section. 


For present purposes we have two distinguishing 
features of a critical approach to criminology: that crime be 
viewed as expressing sociocultural irrationality, and that 
empirical methods be used with a substantive mandate of 
illuminating the source of this irrationality. Let us now briefly 
Summarize an explanation consistent with these two 
premises of critical theory. 


On several occasions, we have referenced the debt of 
critical theory to Marx (1975a), whose materialism turns on 
a preference for socioeconomic and political structures as 
explanatory factors. This theoretical orientation (i.e., that 
causes are ultimately structural in origin) led to Marx's 
(1982: 21) celebrated claim that "it is not the consciousness 
of men that determines their existence, but, on the 
contrary, their social existence determines their 
consciousness." Note, however, that early critical theorists 
(e.g., Adorno, Horkheimer) increasingly focused their 
attention on the subjective states of individuals and, asa 
consequence, minimized the theoretical significance of 
Marx's insight that society is constructed from, and 
therefore must be explained in terms of, processes that 
influence social relations among individuals. Thus, one of 
the major goals of Habermas' theoretical program was to 
correct this retreat into subjectivism by situating 
phenomenological concerns within a macrosocial, structural 
context (Turner, 1986: 189, 199). 


Marx's materialism, and the structuralism recently 
emphasized by Habermas (1984), can be combined to form 
a structural approach to crime causation which allows us to 
examine how structural cleavages engender criminogenic 
cultural distortions. The general thesis of such an approach 
is that characteristics of macrosocial units, themselves 
defined by the distribution of certain structural parameters 
(e.g., poverty, inequality, mobility, heterogeneity, economic 
marginality, division of labor), have independent effects on 
crime that are not attributable to the properties of 
individuals (Mayhew, 1980: 359; Sampson, 1986: 647): The 
goal of this approach is to isolate structural characteristics 
of collectivities (communities, societies) which lead to high 
rates of criminality (cf. Blau and Blau, 1982: 114). The 
specific strategies of structural inquiry are to identify those 
factors which either: (1) provide positive incentives and 


motivations for criminal activity; or (2) reduce the incentives 
and motivations for conformity. The first of these strategies 
has been used to explain white-collar and corporate crimes 
(Frank, 1985; Lynch and Groves, 1986; Michalowski, 1985), 
and both have been used to explain crime in the lower 
social classes (Blau and Blau, 1982; Kornhauser, 1978; 
Rainwater, 1970; Suttles, 1971). 


With respect to lower-class crime, criminologists have 
identified a number of structural cleavages that contribute 
to the distortion or disorganization of slum communities. For 
example, poverty and inequality are key structural variables 
in strain, conflict, and radical theories, theories of social 
disorganization, and macrosociological versions of control 
theory. In causal terms, poverty makes it extremely difficult 
to generate and maintain intermediate structural linkages 
which are capable of uniting isolated and unstable 
institutions in ecologically deprived areas. In this context 
Kornhauser (1978: 79) points out that poverty erodes 


intermediate relations that link primary institutions to 
secondary institutions, and secondary institutions to each 
other. Without intermediate structures, community wide 
relations are weak or cannot become established. The 
family in particular has few links to other institutions.... The 
school stands apart from the remainder of the community. 


In short, poverty has negative effects on familial and 
educational structures, both of which have long been 
regarded as causes of delinquency (Hirschi, 1969; Nye, 
1958). 


Inequality has similar criminogenic effects. For example, 
Blau and Blau (1982) suggest that inequality is the root 
cause of both social disorganization and crime. The results 
of their empirical work suggest that inequality increases 
alienation and undermines social cohesion by 


creating multiple parallel social differences which widen the 
separations between ethnic groups and between social 
Classes, and it creates a situation characterized by much 
social disorganization and prevalent latent animosities 
(1982: 119). 


Speaking to a third structural parameter, several 
theorists (Blau, 1977; Kornhauser, 1978; Suttles, 1971) 
conclude that heterogeneous communities have difficulties 
establishing solidarity or consensus, both of which are 
widely regarded as impediments to delinquency (Durkheim, 
1966; Hirschi, 1969). Areas harboring a number of racial and 
ethnic minorities generate what Suttles (1971) calls a 
segmentary social structure where persons limit 
companionship to primary group associations with persons 
of the same age, sex, or race. Suttles (1971) notes that 
communication between these "segmented" groups is 
marred by numerous distortions. Kornhauser (1978: 75) also 
argues that structurally generated heterogeneity impedes 
communication. Clearly, primary group associations of this 
type are the antithesis of the type of organic or secondary 
group associations demanded in complex, industrial 
societies (Durkheim, 1964). 


Other structural parameters could be discussed (e.g., 
mobility and marginality), but, for present purposes, enough 
territory has been covered to make the point that certain 
structural characteristics of American society contribute to 
high rates of street crime (e.g., robbery, assault) among the 
lower social classes. Structural disruptions such as those 
described here destroy or make "difficult the establishment 
of safe and orderly relations among [slum] residents" 
(Kornhauser, 1978: 59), and persons in situations 
characterized by poverty and inequality are hardly ina 
position to develop meaningful stakes in conformity. All told, 
poverty, inequality, heterogeneity, mobility, and economic 
marginality interact to reduce incentives for conformity, 


while simultaneously providing incentives for compensatory 
criminal activity, if and when such opportunities present 
themselves. 


At the other end of the spectrum are crimes committed 
by the powerful, which have received increasing attention in 
recent years (Clinard and Yeager, 1978; Conklin, 1977; 
Frank, 1985; Geis, 1974; Kramer, 1984). Michalowski (1985: 
324) opens the door to a structural explanation of elite 
misbehavior when he defines corporate crimes as "actions 
that are either prohibited by law or that knowingly lead to 
social injury, taken by official representatives of legitimate 
businesses to facilitate capital accumulation within those 
businesses" (emphasis added). The underscored structural 
incentive concerns the desire to accumulate capital, which 
in everyday business terms translates into a "constant 
pressure to achieve a satisfactory profit margin" (Frank, 
1985: 51). 


As a consequence of capitalism's intense competition 
and its ever-present mandate for accumulating capital (in 
critical theoretic terms, its preoccupation with instrumental 
rationality), persons working for corporations experience 
pressures to manufacture items at minimum expense and to 
market those items with maximum efficiency. Given that 
Small differences in price and profit margins can make 
enormous differences in terms of business success, all 
businesses face some degree of temptation to cut corners, 
and temptation tends to vary with the level of competitive 
intensity (Frank, 1985: 52). In discussing how competition 
doubles as an incentive for corporate crime, Michalowski 
(1985: 324) specifies two strategies used by corporations to 
accumulate capital illegally, and thus gain a competitive 
edge. First, they may inappropriately reduce the costs of 
production by refusing to make changes in products known 
to be dangerous, refusing to comply with health and safety 
regulations or pollution standards, or maneuvering illegally 


to repress labor unions. A second strategy is to increase the 
price and/ or volume of goods and services illegally by 
means of monopolistic business practices in violation of 
anti-trust legislation, price-fixing, bribing executives or 
government officials, and false advertising. In structural 
terms, the competitive ethos — itself derived from the ever- 
present imperative to generate profit and accumulate 
capital — provides positive incentives for a variety of 
corporate and white-collar crimes. 


Thus, while incentives differ across social classes, actors 
at all levels of the class structure experience criminogenic 
incentives and develop "vocabularies of motives" (Mills, 
1974) consistent with their specific structural location. 
Taylor et a/. (1974: 452) reinforce this point and reaffirm a 
structural orientation when they argue that "both working- 
class and upper-class crime... are real features of a society 
involved in a struggle for property, wealth, and economic 
self-aggrandizement." 


In sum, the purpose of structural analysis from a critical 
theoretic perspective is to interpret crime as a magnified 
example of the irrationalities which typify social relations 
under capitalism. The distinguishing characteristic of this 
type of explanation is that crime is seen as a property of the 
social systems in which individuals are enmeshed, rather 
than as a property of individuals (Cloward and Ohlin, 1960: 
211), and the scientific goal of structural inquiry is to 
explain rates of crime rather than individual criminal 
behavior. The most fundamental assumption is that social 
structure exerts a more powerful causal influence on 
criminality than do cultural values or norms; as Kornhauser 
(1978: 117) notes, "social structure takes its toll whether or 
not its effects are registered in peoples' minds." 


However, barring the extreme claims of certain 
structuralists (Mayhew, 1980), the effects of social structure 


are registered in peoples' minds; and while this 
psychological issue may be irrelevant for purposes of 
explanation, it has everything to do with our ability to 
understand what crime means to the actor and to society 
generally. Building on arguments outlined in this section, we 
turn now to ways in which structural deficiencies contribute 
to high rates of crime and delinquency by thwarting 
consensus and promoting communication breakdowns. In 
the process, we shall make good our claim that critical 
theory can assist criminology by offering a unique 
interpretation of the relationship between culture and social 
structure. 


The Practical Interest of the Historical- 
Hermeneutic Sciences 


In addition to the technical interest of the empirical- 
analytic sciences, Habermas suggests that we have an 
equally compelling "practical" interest in getting along with 
one another. However, in order to relate effectively, people 
must be able to develop shared understandings and mutual 
recognition in a process of unconstrained communication. In 
sociological terms, Habermas is arguing that we have a 
need for consensus’ and achieving consensus is a motive 
force behind hermeneutic or interpretive science (hence 
Habermas’ (1984) favorable treatment of Parsons). In an 
unusually clear exposition, Habermas argues that the task 
of this science is to use hermeneutics (i.e., insightful and 
informed interpretations) to overcome distorted 
communications and thus 


guarantee... the possible action-orienting self-understanding 
of individuals and groups as well as reciprocal 
understanding between different individuals and groups. It 
makes possible the form of unconstrained consensus and 
the type of open intersubjectivity on which communicative 
action depends.... When these communication flows break 
off and the intersubjectivity of mutual understanding Is 
either rigidified or falls apart, a condition of survival is 
disturbed... ; namely the possibility of unconstrained 
agreement and non-violent recognition. Because this is the 
presupposition of [healthy human] practice, we call the 
knowledge-constitutive interest of the cultural sciences 
“oractical." It is distinguished from the technical cognitive 
interest in that it aims not at the comprehension of an 
objectified reality but at the maintenance of the 
intersubjectivity of mutual understanding... (Habermas, 
1971: 176; also see Ricoeur, 1965). 


Crime, of course, is prima facie evidence that 
“unconstrained agreement and non-violent recognition" 
have not been achieved, and this section will complement 
critical theory's emphasis on structural irrationalities by 
arguing that crime reflects an extreme instance of 
sociocultural and psychological distortion as well. As such, it 
constitutes a threat to our practical interest as defined by 
Habermas (1971). First, given that we shall draw on 
materials from the cultural deviance tradition, we must 
clarify our position on the status of cultural theories in 
criminology. 


Cultural theories of crime have commanded a large 
following in criminology (see reviews in Empey, 1982; 
Kornhauser, 1978; Nettler, 1984). The pioneering effort in 
the cultural tradition is Sellin (1938), and contemporary 
versions of cultural theory are found in Miller (1958), 
Sutherland and Cressey (1955), and Wolfgang and Ferracuti 
(1967). Cultural theorists suggest that crime is "caused" by 
unconventional values, which is evident in Miller's (1958: 8) 
claim that for lower-class persons the motivation to 
delinquency "involves a positive effort to achieve states, 
conditions, or qualities valued within the actors' most 
significant cultural milieu." Wolfgang and Ferracuti (1967: 
158) agree, and argue that even violence reflects "basic 
values that stand apart from the dominant, central, or 
parent culture." Toughness, autonomy, fate, excitement, 
trouble, hedonism, maliciousness, and a preference for 
immediate gratification are among the specific values to 
which lower-class persons presumably owe allegiance 
(Cohen, 1955; Miller, 1958). The general conclusion to be 
drawn from the cultural deviance position is that persons 
engage in criminal behavior because it is demanded by their 
culture. Crime, on this view, reflects undistorted subcultural 
preferences which are consistent with group goals and 
values. 


If this were true, it would jeopardize the assumption that 
crime is obvious evidence of cultural distortion. However, 
there is a growing body of evidence to suggest that it is not 
true; that persons do not commit crimes because they 
believe it is the "correct" thing to do. For example, Ball- 
Rokeach (1973) found that values supporting criminal 
violence do not vary by class or race as hypothesized by 
Wolfgang and Ferracuti (1967), and Kornhauser's (1978: 
253) comprehensive review of empirical materials led her to 
conclude that "cultural deviance theories are without 
foundation in fact." Others have faulted cultural theorists for 
failing to specify the origin of subcultural values (Groves and 
Corrado, 1983), and structuralists argue that cultural 
theories are totally unsatisfactory as causal explanations 
(Mayhew, 1980: 355).13 


While the evidence against cultural theories is 
compelling, we suggest that certain elements of cultural 
theory are useful for understanding how persons respond to 
structural constraints. Thus, while cultural theories may not 
explain crime in a causal or predictive sense, they can 
facilitate an understanding of the meaning criminal behavior 
has for the actor, and for society generally. Thus, cultural 
theory contributes to criminology by describing what goes 
on in peoples' heads, and while certain cultural theorists go 
too far in attributing a "criminal phenomenology” to lower- 
class persons, the works of cultural and quasi-cultural 
theorists (e.g., Liebow, 1967; Miller, 1958; Rainwater, 1965; 
Suttles, 1971; and Wolfgang and Ferracuti, 1967) provide 
rich and detailed accounts of the individual frustration, 
despair, and alienation experienced by persons living in 
areas of social disorganization. The key to preserving the 
contribution of cultural theory is to interpret cultural 
responses within the broader context of structural 
constraints and cleavages, some of which we discussed 
earlier. 


In addition to being consistent with a structural 
approach, this attempt to link culture and social structure 
(or in more general terms, understanding and explanation) 
is also consistent with critical theory. Because they reject 
approaches which accept distorted (i.e., criminal) 
preferences at face value, critical theorists are faced with 
the task of interpreting crime in such a way as to "render 
perplexing [criminal] expressions intelligible" (Thompson 
and Held, 1982: 7). The assumption, shared by 
structuralists, is that "criminal behavior cannot be 
understood in terms that the agents employ, [and so] 
understanding must be coupled with explanation of the 
unconscious [i.e., structural] factors that effect the action 
and its interpretation" (Warnke, 1984: xix). In other words, 
we must interpret criminality, and any cultural cleavages 
associated with it, within a more comprehensive structural 
context. 


With this, we are in a position to specify three areas of 
structurally generated irrationality which constitute a threat 
to our practical interest in consensus. Otto-Apel (1984: 205) 
outlines two such areas when he argues that the need for 
“hermeneutic understanding... arises in situations where 
crises emerge either in the process of understanding 
between human beings or in the mediation of tradition," and 
to these we can add a third — hermeneutic understanding is 
required to make sense of distortions within a single 
consciousness as well. In specifying these areas of 
irrationality, critical theory once again takes its lead from 
Marx (1975a: 322-34), who suggested that alienation 
produced systematic and structurally-generated distortions 
(1) between individuals, (2) between the individual and 
society, and (3) within persons themselves. Let us now 
make explicit the link between Habermas' technical and 
practical interests by demonstrating that crime can be 


interpreted as highlighting shared misunderstandings and 
communication breakdowns at each of these three levels. 


Distortions between Persons. Crime can be interpreted 
as an important indicator of interpersonal conflict. However, 
a more important point is that criminal conflict is 
symptomatic of structural cleavages which keep persons 
apart, and has often been described as a consequence of 
those cleavages. 


For example, earlier we discussed inequality and 
heterogeneity as structural factors which contribute to high 
rates of crime. For its part, inequality involves the creation 
of social differences and separations between ethnic groups 
and social classes — differences which may lead to further 
conflicts in the form of hostility and violence. As Blau and 
Blau (1982) have argued, social separations and the crime 
and violence they produce must be counted among the 
"costs of inequality." 


Heterogeneity also generates interpersonal difficulties 
whose logical (or illogical) outcome is criminal conflict. As 
Suttles (1971) has shown, slum areas contain a variety of 
racial and ethnic groups who organize themselves on the 
basis of personalistic, provincial, or segmentary social 
arrangements where social ties are limited to persons of the 
same age, race, or sex. This allows slum residents to limit 
relationships to those perceived as safe. Suttles (1971: 8) 
highlights the defensive nature of these associations when 
he notes that "age grading along with sex and ethnic 
segregation are maneuvers that will avoid at least the most 
unfair and likely forms of conflict and exploitation." But 
while segmentation serves definite defensive functions, the 
weakness of segmentation as a principle of social 
organization is that "it works by keeping people apart; it 
does not link them" (Kornhauser, 1978: 135). By keeping 
people apart segmentation reinforces long-standing 


patterns of suspicion and mistrust, which leads Suttles 
(1971: 228) to conclude that crime and conflict "are an 
inevitable and necessary accompaniment to the area's 
segmental order." 


Additional factors which promote divisions between 
persons are the general cultural emphases on instrumental 
rationality and competition — factors that can be explained 
in structural terms as logical extensions of market 
incentives (i.e., to produce, to accumulate capital, to 
generate profit). Taken together, these structurally 
generated attitudes promote what Durkheim (1966: 1973) 
and Bonger (1916) disdainfully referred to as egoism —a 
socially generated, antisocial ethic which also, by definition, 
keeps people apart. The general divisiveness produced by 
this "ethic" led Marx (1975b: 231) to argue that "egoism 
must be punished as a crime." Michalowski (1985: 409) 
speaks to the criminogenic effects of egoism when he 
argues that ours is "a materialist and individualistic society, 
and these orientations significantly increase the likelihood of 
crimes by both the powerful and the powerless." 


Distortions Between the Individual and Society. A 
second form of distortion occurs when individuals are 
unable to realize and identify with social traditions or 
values. That this has direct relevance to crime is captured in 
Hirschi's (1969: 16) argument that "delinquent acts result 
when an individual's bond to society is weak or broken." 


Liebow (1967: 213), Kornhauser (1978: 75), and Suttles 
(1971: 223) all address this issue, and their mutual 
conclusion is that social disorganization distorts 
communication and thwarts efforts to achieve common 
values. They also agree that what have mistakenly been 
interpreted as oppositional subcultural values must be 
reinterpreted as attenuated versions of conventional values 
which are "stretched" (Rodman, 1963) to fit circumstances 


as lower-class people perceive them. As Liebow (1967: 213) 
points out, people adjust when existential conditions 
preclude conduct of choice, and these adjustments include 
the development of thin and inauthentic values which 
reflect "forced or adaptive behavior rather than real values 
with a positive determining influence on behavior of choice." 


To take a single example, it is often alleged that lower- 
class people value immediate gratification, and that 
immediate gratification contributes to crime by undermining 
traditional work habits and conventional moral development 
(Banfield, 1970; Cohen, 1955). But, given that most lower- 
class people — especially lower-class blacks — face 
unemployment, underemployment, secondary labor market 
jobs, and a marginal social status as probable end states 
(Curtis, 1975: 18), is it sensible for them to hold out for what 
in all probability are nonrealizable goals? Rainwater (1970: 
299-300) says no, and argues that "the choice is not 
necessarily between immediate and deferred gratification, 
but probably between immediate gratification and none at 
all." We note, in passing, that the desire for immediate 
gratification is only an exaggerated instance of instrumental 
rationality. It is perhaps a little more instrumental, and a 
little more immediate, but it is not wholly inconsistent with 
general cultural trends. 


Two points are worth stressing: first, that one need not 
invoke culture to explain soncalled subcultural preferences 
and behaviors because social structure alone can account 
for similar behavioral orientations. As Taylor et al, (1973: 
112) have argued, persons living in similar areas and 
exposed to similar conditions are liable to display similar 
behavior patterns without sharing a subculture. And second, 
distortions between people and collective social values (i.e., 
cultural disorganization) can be traced to the more 
pervasive process of social disorganization, a link 
established by Kornhauser (1978: 120). 


In short, structural deficiencies, and the cultural 
distortions they promote, drive a wedge between persons 
and the common values to which they aspire. Let us now 
see how this tension between people and collective social 
values manifests itself phenomenologically as a distortion 
within individual consciousness. 


Distortions within Individual Consciousness. A number of 
studies (Ball, 1966; Buffalo and Rodgers, 1971; Newman, 
1976; Rossi et al., 1974; Short and Strodtbeck, 1965) 
suggest that the vast majority of persons agree in their 
attitudes towards legal norms, and precious little evidence 
suggests that people support the beating, robbing, raping, 
and murdering of their fellow citizens. People obviously 
engage in these behaviors, but survey data suggests that 
few actually condone them (Blumenthal et al., 1972; 
Erlanger, 1974). But given that people generally accept 
conventional values, and that many of these same persons 
commit crimes, we have a situation where values and 
behaviors contradict one another. Two closely-related 
questions present themselves: first, how does this 
contradiction manifest itself psychologically? And second, 
what techniques do people use to smooth over psychic 
distortions when they arise? 


Speaking to the first question, Festinger (1971: 410) 
argues that when psychic distortions occur, people become 
"cognitively dissonant," which 


centers around the idea that if a person knows various 
things that are not psychologically consistent with one 
another, he will, in a variety of ways, try to make them more 
consistent. 


Within criminology, Sykes and Matza (1957) argue that 
“techniques of neutralization" are the specific mechanisms 
people use to achieve consistency, and among the available 
techniques are various forms of denial (i.e., of injury, of 


responsibility, of a victim) or reversal (i.e., condemnation of 
the condemners). Though criminologists call these 
techniques of neutralization — which they surely are — they 
are also defense mechanisms in the classic psychoanalytic 
sense. As such, they are literally psychic deceptions whose 
function is to reconcile the contradiction between what 
people do and what they say they do. Put in the framework 
of the critical theoretic concern with communication, we can 
say that when structurally motivated behaviors contradict 
culturally held values, there occur distortions and 
communication breakdowns within individuals themselves. 
Durkheim (1972: 92) highlights this point and relates it to 
social contradictions at large: 


Let us not be surprised to see a single society riven, at a 
given moment, by divergent or even contradictory currents. 
Does it not happen that the individual is divided against 
himself, that one part Is pulled in one direction, while all the 
rest is pulled in another direction? Now these divergencies, 
even these contradictions... are inevitable in periods of crisis 
and transition. 


The conclusion, from a critical theoretic perspective, is 
that sociocultural distortions have a psychological 
counterpart, and that disturbances in society are bound to 
find their way into the individuals who embody and enact 
them. 


With this, we have explored the critical theoretic 
position that crime represents an exaggerated instance of 
irrationality and distortion. Our presentation suggests that 
these distortions occur at a variety of levels (i.e., structural, 
cultural, and psychological), and the goal of hermeneutic 
inquiry is to identify these threats to our "practical" interest 
so that they might eventually be brought under conscious 
and democratic control (not to be confused with "technical" 
control). This issue of control brings us to the last of 


Habermas' three cognitive interests, which is specifically 
concerned with a strategy for coping with distorted 
communication. 


The Emancipatory Interest of Critical Theory 


Given their commitment to praxis, one can reasonably 
expect a great deal from critical theorists when it comes to 
recommendations for social change. This is especially the 
case given their critique of science as reinforcing the status 
quo, and their reaffirmation of the Marxian cliche that the 
goal is not to interpret the world, but to change it. With this 
in mind let us address Habermas' (1971) view of the 
relationship between science, theory, practice, and 
emancipation. 


Of the many reservations that critical theorists have 
about science, one is especially relevant to the 
theory/practice issue, namely, that science analyzes events 
"from the outside" in order to specify contingencies which 
will better facilitate prediction and control. Speaking to this 
issue, Otto-Apel (1984: 215) makes clear the strategic 
difference between traditional and critical social science: 


In the quasi-nomological sciences... critical reflection by 
agents must, if possible, be prevented; that is they must not 
reflect on the way the maxims of their action (internalized 
rules) and their reasons (goals and beliefs) function as 
gquasi-laws (behavioral regularities) and causes (behavioral 
dispositions).... In contrast, critical social science mobilizes 
human subjectivity]... as an indispensible factor — namely, 
as the vehicle for a possible appropriation of objectified 
motives, and hence, for a transformation of regularities and 
causes into maxims, rules, or reasons that can be 
understood from the inside and discussed in a Conscious, 
responsible manner. 


The suggestion is that causes should be specified for 
the sole purpose of informing actors about them so that 
they might be assessed rationally and modified accordingly. 
The idea is that causes will no longer function as causes 


once they are "reflected" upon and "appropriated," which 
explains why critical theorists hedge when using the term 
"cause," preferring terms like "quasi-causal" or "quasi- 
nomological" (Fay, 1980; Otto-Apel, 1984; von Wright, 
1971). 


The methodological debt for this strategy is owed to 
Freud, who provides Habermas (1971: 214-73) witha 
strategy for combining all three of his knowledge- 
constitutive interests. The argument from psychoanalysis is: 
(1) that causal connections emanate from the id or 
Superego; (2) that the purpose of analysis is to identify and 
make conscious these unconscious determinisms, and; (3) 
that, if successful, the therapeutic process of critical self- 
reflection will allow the patient's now enlightened ego (the 
seat of reason and reflection) to master repressed materials 
and take conscious control of unconscious "causes." In this 
way objectified motives (quasi-causal in nature) can be 
interpreted (by means of depth-psychological hermeneutics) 
and appropriated in a manner consistent with greater 
freedom (emancipation). 


Habermas now offers a socio-political analogy to Freud's 
model which suggests that socially generated structures 
(e.g., inequality, poverty, competitive ethics, etc.,) function 
as unconscious Causal connections which distort 
communication and thwart consensus. To counter these 
quasi-causal sociological determinisms, society itself must 
be analyzed. Habermas offers an elaborate interpretive 
strategy for sociocultural hermeneutics in his theory of 
communicative competence as practiced in an "ideal speech 
situation." His specific program is to request that institutions 
serve as forums for critical self-reflection and the "human 
emancipation of the masses," who in a formal socio-political 
context would be able to "achieve enlightenment 
concerning their own situation" (McCarthy, 1976: 487). 
Under this model, critical theory is the midwife of 


emancipation — it stands in the same relationship to society 
as does therapist to patient, which is evident in McCarthy's 
(1976: 487) claim that "critical social theory can be 
employed to initiate and guide processes of reflection and to 
dissolve barriers to communication.!42! 


This scheme falls squarely within the critical tradition: it 
reaffirms the role of consciousness and reflection as 
relevant to the inauguration of social change, and the 
concern that emancipation ultimately must come from the 
"enlightened" masses feeds the democratic inclinations of 
critical theory by having the masses serve the same 
function as the displaced proletariat. Boiled down to its 
simplest terms, the praxis differential between critical and 
traditional social science is that critical theory educates 
while traditional theory manipulates, a distinction whose 
policy implications suggest that 


the function of the social scientist is not to provide 
knowledge of quasi-causal laws to a policy scientist who will 
determine which social conditions are to be manipulated in 
order to effect a particular goal, but rather to enlighten the 
social actors so that, coming to see themselves and their 
social situation in a new way, they themselves can decide to 
alter the conditions which they find oppressive (Fay, 1980: 
103). 


Everyone will have their own view of this prescription for 
social change, but in our opinion it is disappointing. The 
disappointment is compounded because the real linchpin of 
critical theory should concern meaningful prescriptions for 
social change — but when it comes to praxis we agree with 
Bertozzi (1982; personal communication) that critical theory 
is "all wind-up and no pitch." In our view, the ultimate levers 
of social change are structural. If one wishes to change the 
way persons relate and communicate, one must intervene 
and manipulate structural processes in such a way as to 


make coherent communication possible. This is a 
fundamental axiom of Marx's (1982) materialism. This 
materialism is a rule of thumb, to be sure, but it states asa 
clear and unequivocal strategy an analysis of material 
conditions as these effect distortions in consciousness (e.g., 
ideologies). Put in the framework of this paper, policy 
recommendations concerning crime would entail a 
manipulation of the structural variables discussed earlier. 
Arrange social structures in a certain way and then, and 
only then, can we expect more coherent communications 
and understandings and, with them, reductions in crime and 
deviance. 


With Habermas the strategy is quite different. His goal is 
clear enough: to enhance the power of critical self-reflection 
by placing people in an ideal speech situation.!42! But it is 
difficult to specify what this would mean in terms of policy in 
criminology. Should criminals as a group band together and 
reflect on quasi-causal determinisms? Or should they join 
more general processes of organized reflection with 
noncriminals? We suspect that Habermas would favor the 
latter strategy, but in either case we are left with an utterly 
impractical scenario predicated on a bland and 
unimaginative plea for consciousness raising.!42! 


Our own dissatisfaction can hardly be considered 
unique, and is in fact shared by Habermas' most favorably 
disposed interpreters. For example, McCarthy (1976: 496) 
describes the policy implications of Habermas' theory of 
communicative competence as "highly speculative;" 
Alexander (1985: 401) concludes that it contains "serious 
weaknesses;" and Turner (1986: 212) suggests that "this 
great flaw" can be attributed to Habermas'"naive 
romanticism." The ultimate charge is leveled by Marxists, 
who suggest that Habermas has turned tail on Marx by 
opting for a version of idealism which vastly overestimates 


the power of self-reflection (Ottman, 1982: 96). In closing, 
let us suggest that Habermas’ Marxist critics are correct, 
and that his recent efforts "to step outside Marxism and 
create a new theoretical tradition" (Alexander, 1985: 423) 
are largely responsible for his weak prescriptions for 
practice. To its credit, critical theory has supplemented 
Marxism by adding critiques of the state, the culture 
industry, and instrumental rationality. But supplementing 
Marx is one thing; leaving him behind in favor of an 
elaborate and tangled version of idealism is quite another. 
We hope that future efforts in critical theory will address and 
rectify this surprising "new" direction. 


AFTERWORD: CASEY AS TEACHER: 


Mark Seis 


WHEN ASKED to write about Casey Groves as a teacher, a 
myriad of fragmented thoughts and emotions rushed 
through my mind. Much of this cerebral chaos stemmed 
from the complex relationship that we shared and the 
difficulty on my part of trying to separate Casey as teacher 
from Casey as friend. Upon further reflection, however, | 
realized that such a division was unnecessary and would 
only do a great injustice to the unique relationship that we 
Shared. For me, thinking about Casey as a teacher starts 
with a vision of him in the classroom. But the image quickly 
transcends those boundaries and extends out towards the 
everyday world at large. Having said this, it is important 
that | provide a context for what | mean by a teacher. 


| began this task by thinking about what it is a teacher 
does. A teacher, | thought, imparts knowledge. Foregoing a 
mental digression on epistemology, | made the simple 
assumption that knowledge is a condition of awareness. 
Granting this assumption, | asked myself, in what ways did 
Casey provide me with heightened conditions of awareness? 
What follows are conditions of awareness -- lessons -- that 
Casey taught me as my teacher, mentor, inspiration, and 
friend. 


Lesson One 


My first encounter with Casey Groves was as a student 
in a class he taught called "Deviance." It was my first class 
at the University of Wisconsin -- Green Bay (UWGB). 1 was a 
transfer student from a small community college entering 
UWGB as a first semester junior. | remember this day well. 


| was engaged in idle chatter with a young woman 
sitting next to me when | first saw Casey. He entered 
through the front door of a rectangular shaped classroom. It 
seated approximately fifty-five to sixty students. It was filled 
to capacity and many of the students were buzzing with 
admiration for Casey, whom they had had as a teacher in 
previous classes. 


Casey entered the room looking as nontraditional as 
possible. Having come from a very traditional, antiquated 
community college my first impression was, to say the least, 
a bit stunned. Casey was young looking (late twenties early 
thirties), quite tall (approximately 6 feet 3 inches) and 
extremely skinny with long toothpick legs. He had short, 
black curly hair. He wore blue jeans, sneakers, a black t-shirt 
with a big yellow happy face on the front of it, wire rim 
glasses, and a deviant smile on a handsome face. 


| thought at first he was a graduate student or teaching 
assistant—surely not "the" Casey | heard the other students 
in the classroom praising so highly. | cast this thought aside 
when | recalled that UWGB had no graduate program in 
Social Change and Development (the interdisciplinary rubric 
under which this "Deviance" class fell). 


Casey looked like a big kid who wanted to play. But 
there was also a very serious presence about him that went 
far beyond his playful appearance. 


Casey entered the room with a manila folder, a stack of 
syllabi, and an arm full of the books he had assigned for the 
class. After he announced to the class that his name was 
"Casey" and he disliked being called "Doctor" or "Mr. 
Groves," | immediately began to like him. He was confident 
and secure with himself. Hence his pedagogy never suffered 
the maladies of authoritarianism or pedanticism. He was a 
genuine human being. Casey thwarted the belief that you 
need to be draconian in teaching to capture the respect and 
attention of your students. From this moment on, | knew 
Casey had something to teach me and it was definitely 
going to transcend the boundaries of the classroom. 


Lesson Two 


To this day, and | say this as an ABD doctoral candidate, 
no class has ever affected me more profoundly than Casey's 
deviance course. The course consisted of a superb cast of 
scholars all contained within three outstanding books. The 
first book, Existentialism From Dostoyevsky To Sartre, edited 
by Walter Kaufmann, is an excellent survey of existentialists 
ranging from Nietzsche to Kafka to Kierkegaard. The next 
book, The Birth And Death Of Meaning: An interdisciplinary 
perspective on the problem of man (sic), written by Ernest 
Becker, is a synopsis of contemporary social science 
perspectives on human beings and their nature. The final 
book used in this course was written by Emile Durkheim, 
Moral Education: A Study in the Theory and Application of 
the Sociology of Education. This book is exactly what its title 
indicates, a treatise on inculcating morality through 
scientific techniques of education. 


Now, as a naive undergraduate | asked myself what 
these three very different books had to do with the study of 
deviance. After all, none of the books even had deviance in 
their titles. 


| pondered this question throughout the semester in 
great anxiety right up to the last night before the final 
exam. Although Casey provided the questions for each 
exam a week in advance, none of the questions ever 
entailed simple contrived answers. Casey was asking us to 
think about the meaning of deviance. This created a lot of 
anxiety for those of us who were trying to avoid this 
confrontation with ourselves. 


Dazed and confused from having spent a long evening 
in the library, | returned home in anticipation of doing an 
average job the next morning on the final exam. | did 
understand the differences between the authors, but this 


was only part of the point. Casey wanted us to be able to 
understand the nature of the assumptions that underlie any 
conception of deviance. Then he wanted us to apply this 
knowledge to our own understanding of deviance. A process 
of inquiry and analysis that, once learned, would never let 
us rest too easily about any belief. 


Needless to say, understanding deviance from Casey's 
perspective required careful self-reflection. Unfortunately, | 
had remained unenlightened through much of this course. | 
knew however, that my brain was undergoing some 
metamorphosis because of the transitory insights | 
occasionally had of "the big picture." This transformation 
process was common for many of Casey's students. Casey's 
courses often sparked long hours of conversation, especially 
for those of us who found the subject matter of his courses 
intriguing. In fact, many of these conversations laid the 
foundation for some friendships that persevere still. 


We all remember days when Casey would literally be 
running back and forth in the class room acting out a 
dialogue between Nietzsche and Durkheim. First he was 
Nietzsche, then Durkheim, and then Nietzsche again. Casey 
not only entertained us but mesmerized us by his energy 
and his love for teaching. Sometimes his message was so 
sincere that we could see his own despair reflected in his 
trenchant understanding of what he taught. Likewise, we 
saw and felt his joy. Casey's teaching style revealed 
incredible energy and passion. 


With all this energy aimed at helping fifty other students 
and me see the light, | still remained without enlightenment 
until late that evening before the final exam. This evening 
changed my perspective on the world in countless ways. | 
experienced, for the first time in my life, an epistemological 
epiphany. | cannot recall exactly the catalyst that brought 
this on, but it was the first time during the entire semester 


that | understood the depth and scope of inquiry contained 
within this course. In less than a few seconds my entire 
belief system was obliterated, thrown into complete chaos 
and then restructured with a plethora of new insights. A new 
door of perception was opened and from that moment the 
world appeared in a totally new way. 


That course became for me a stepping stone into a 
whole new world of exploration. | not only took every course 
Casey taught, | began to pick his brain by visiting him 
regularly and engaging him in long hours of discussion. He 
was always receptive, even though | suspected | was 
probably pestering him at times. When my observations of 
the world had become tautological he would give me a new 
book to read and send me on my way. This was a routine 
that would characterize the mentor/student relationship we 
shared during the duration of my stay at UWGB. Casey 
taught me how to learn, and then, how to be humble about 
what | learned by understanding the wisdom in the adage 
"the more you learn the less you know." 


| continued under Casey's tutelage for five classes, each 
of which touched me in ways that have woven important 
threads into the fabric of who | am. Casey was not "just" a 
criminology professor but a philosopher -- a teacher of life. 
Casey taught all of his students to think about criminology 
as an inquiry into the most essential questions underlying 
any society and certainly any criminal justice system. His 
courses compelled us to delve into assumptions about good 
and evil, issues of freedom and social control, the meaning 
of justice and injustice. 


Lesson Three 


Casey was a master of communication which is the 
most essential element of teaching. His most valuable 
attribute was his ability to take very complicated theoretical 
material and make it accessible to anyone through both oral 
presentation and written instruction. He was a dynamic 
speaker who used many techniques, from practical 
examples to fabricated dialogues between famous scholars. 


With respect to written communication, Casey spent 
numerous hours designing study guide questions for all his 
upper level classes. These study guide questions highlighted 
some of the very subtle and intricate meanings implicit in 
some of the scholars we read. These questions were 
designed to walk the fledgling undergraduate reader 
through major issues in the texts. With the aid of these 
study guide questions | had a fairly good understanding as 
an undergraduate of theoretical material that some of my 
peers grappled with for the first time in graduate school. | 
read as an undergraduate original texts by authors like 
Foucault, Kornhauser, Mills, Marx, Durkheim, Weber, Freud, 
Nietzsche etc,. 


Another unique dimension of Casey's teaching was his 
disregard for tradition and his dislike of authoritarian 
situations. He taught that it was important to question 
authority and this included his own. However, few ever felt 
the need to question his authority because he used so little 
of it in his teaching style and when conveying his personal 
biases. Another example of his nontraditional approach to 
teaching was in his use of contract grading. Because he did 
not like giving examinations and despised giving grades, he 
was quite flexible about allowing the class the freedom to 
decide for themselves their choice of grading procedures. 


Casey's perspective on education was refreshing and 
invigorating; it entailed learning through reading, writing 
and dialogue. All of Casey's upper level courses involved a 
steady diet of theoretical texts which were dissected 
through detailed discussions. Many times | left his course 
with an agonizing headache caused by mental exhaustion. 


The most unique dimension of Casey's teaching was his 
genuine humanity. By genuine humanity, | mean Casey's 
ability to laugh at the right times, to understand other 
peoples' pain and to know how and when to be 
compassionate. For instance, | once wrote an extremely 
nihilistic paper in his social theory class which he gave back 
to me without a grade, but accompanied by a paper of his 
own that once had been given back to him without a grade. 
| was confused by this transaction until | read the comments 
made by his professor about his paper. Some of the excerpts 
read: "The Freudian diagnosis for this paper is regression -- | 
suspect back to the anal stage...| recommend one billion 
brain cells." | immediately understood this message as a 
vicarious expression of his sentiments toward my paper. | 
was Shattered when | realized the implications, but a few 
hours and beers later | started to laugh hysterically. When | 
got over the severe blow to my ego, | realized what a clever 
but compassionate way this was to tell me that my 
amalgamation of a multitude of social theories into a grand 
theory was ridiculously incomprehensible. 


These qualities made Casey a superior teacher and 
human being. | also teach now and have integrated many of 
Casey's strategies into my own style of teaching. | strive to 
offer my students the sort of insight and enthusiasm about 
learning that Casey gave me in his classes. Above all, | 
strive to become a more aware, compassionate and 
understanding human both in the classroom and in life. This 
is the most important lesson Casey ever taught me as a 
teacher and one | hope to share with others. 


Lesson Four 


After leaving UWGB, | went on to graduate school at 
U.W. Milwaukee and kept a correspondence with Casey 
through letters, phone calls, and occasional visits. | have 
had many good professors, but Casey is the only professor | 
have ever looked upon as a mentor, an inspiration, anda 
friend. He was to me a guru Of life. 


Although | always thought of Casey as my mentor, our 
relationship did undergo some modifications. As | became 
more socialized into the life of academia, | wanted to show 
Casey that | was not "just" his student anymore. | was going 
through my academic adolescence. | wanted him to start 
thinking of me as a peer. Casey, on the other hand, 
continued thinking of me as the stumbling undergraduate 
ever needing guidance. Indeed, this paternalism caused 
some tension in our relationship. 


Miscommunication and the difficulties of dialogue 
between individuals happened to be one of our favorite 
topics of discussion. Ironically, our mentor/student 
relationship was undergoing exactly this problem. Casey 
was, however, very quick to pick up on this. We resolved 
this tension one afternoon when he was visiting Milwaukee 
on a business trip. At lunch, out of nowhere, Casey began 
telling me about a very important person in his life who 
once had failed to acknowledge his evolution and growth as 
an individual. He described how painful this was, and how 
there is nothing worse than when people treat you as an 
inert character. He looked at me, smiled, and asked if he 
was doing this to me. | just smiled back and at that point felt 
a bond with him that could never be broken. 


When | left Wisconsin to do my doctoral studies in 
Pennsylvania, the frequency of our correspondence 
decreased to a few letters and phone calls, a Christmas visit 


and a couple of days at conventions each year. | always 
enjoyed our communications, but they never seemed to 
satisfy the need | had to discourse with him. Casey was so 
often in demand that it was sometimes difficult to pin him 
down long enough to "really" ask him how he was doing. 
Nevertheless, | never worried much about this, because | 
took for granted that Casey would always be around and we 
would eventually catch up with each other. 


Unfortunately, this assumption was wrong. Casey is 
gone and there are many feelings and thoughts | never 
shared with him. Many of these are contained within this 
epilogue and my only regret is that | never told him how 
much he really meant to me as a teacher, mentor, 
inspiration and friend. This is the hardest lesson Casey ever 
taught me. Always appreciate and never take for granted 
those who mean the most to you. 


Casey is gone, but his dynamic spirit lives on in all his 
students who knew and understood his message. Through 
us Casey will continue to teach and touch people for a long 
time to come. 
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NOTES 


[1] Like New Years resolutions, hard realist statements are 
easy to make, but delivering on those statements is another 
matter. Both Skinner and Keat and Uny, for example, agree 
that there is much about the "real world" that science has 
yet to discover. This, however, has no impact on their 
ontological commitments. When confronted with the dismal 
record of social science prediction Skinner (1953: 18) 
suggests that "in the early stages of any science" a 
definitive accounting of the real world will remain elusive, 
but assures us that this will change as science develops. 
Keat and Urry (1975: 65) offer the same easy advice and 
suggest that the real world exists even though "no adequate 
theory has yet been developed" to account for it. These are 
not arguments, and as assertions they are about as 
convincing as "the check is in the mail." They do, however, 
underscore an important point: hard realism is a seductive 
article of faith, not an empirically derived conclusion. 


[2] For additional reviews of the basic assumptions 
underlying positivism and hard realism, see Alexander 
(1987: 6-15); Giddens (1978: 237-286); and Keat and Urry 
(1975). For reviews conducted by criminologists see 
Greenberg (1981:2), and Vold and Bernard (1979: 39). 


[3] Nietzsche also acknowledges neurophysiological limits 
to knowledge with his remark that "we behold all things 
through the human head and cannot cut off this head" 
(Nietzsche, in Hollingdale, 1977) (at least not without a 
dramatic decline in perception). And Boulding (1961:38) 
notes that selective filtering of environmental stimuli takes 
place even at the level of single-celled animals, who receive 


incoming "messages" which are then encoded in their 
repertoire of behavioral responses. At this level, of course, 
the selectivity is unconscious and chemical in nature; not 
wholly dissimilar, however, from human sensory responses 
encoded in early childhood. 


[4] Nietzsche (1968: 267-275), argues that "we have senses 
only for a selection of perceptions" (275) because 
perception is normally directed towards things which serve 
self-preservation and self-enhancement. In this context he 
notes that "all sense impressions are permeated with value 
judgements” concerning what is useful or harmful, pleasant 
or unpleasant. In his analysis entitled "Popper," Magee 
(1982: 57) suggests that Popper's rejection of empiricist 
epistemology is his belief "that our sensory organs 
themseives, representing as they do sophisticated attempts 
to adapt to our environment, incorporate theories." Boulding 
(1961: 25-28) claims that we do not respond to an 
immediate stimulus, but to an interpretation of that stimulus 
as it "filtered through an elaborate value system." 


[5] Coleman's (1985: 57-66) analysis in a chapter entitled 
"Freud's model of Mind" suggests that, if anything, Freud 
was overly cautious in his analysis of perception. After 
reviewing literature and experiments conducted since 
Freud's time, he concludes that "the weight of evidence for 
unconscious processing of information has become 
overwhelming. The case no longer rests on the weight of 
theoretical arguments, but on strong experimental 
evidence" (page 85). 


[6] We could add phenomenology to the list of disciplines 
opting for a mediated rather than a direct perception of 
reality. The notion of "intentionality," for example, suggests 
that raw sensory materials must be organized by the 
structuring powers of consciousness, which suggests that 
knowledge accumulation is an active rather than a passive 


process. See for example The Philosophy of Jean-Paul Sartre 
(1965: 11) [see also Chapter 17] 


[7] Labeling theorists have been sensitized to the 
stigmatizing power of criminal definitions, and in this sense 
incorporate a concern with language. Recent work on 
deconstruction-ism and semiotics also involves linguistic 
themes, which are reviewed in The Critical Criminologist, 
Vol. 2, No.1, Spring 1990. Despite these efforts, there is little 
to suggest that the linguistic turn has found its way into 
mainstream criminological theory. Moore's emphasis on 
realism and a common sense philosophy is discussed in 
White (1955: 21-42). Nietzsche's perspectivism is analyzed 
in Danto (1965: 68-99). 


[8] The death of logical positivism is discussed in a short 
section entitled "Who Killed Logical Positivism?" in Popper 
(1976: 87-90). All remaining references in this analysis of 
Popper are found on pages 183-186 in this book. See also 
pages 115-122 in Popper's Objective Knowledge for 
additional material on the objectivity and autonomy of the 
third world and the role that language plays in constituting 
this world. There is a twist regarding Popper's suggestion 
that human products "take off" from their producers 
because world 3 productions often generate unforeseen and 
unintended consequences. Though he is far less dramatic, 
Popper's view that world 3 has an objective existence which 
is not always amenable to human control is similar in 
structure to Marx's view that humanly produced objects can 
dominate and constrain their producers. Marx adds the 
important qualification that the degree of constraint is 
historically variable. Note also that Marx's view whereby 
humans fetishize or reify products they themselves produce 
is reflected in the passage from Nietzsche which introduced 
this section. See Marx (1975a: 125-177). For areas of 


disagreement between Popper and Marx, see Popper (1971) 
[see also Chapters 15 and 17, this volume—Editors]. 


[2] Popper rejects empiricist epistemology because he 
believes that our sensory organs incorporate theories. As 
Popper puts it in his autobiography (Upended Quest, 1976: 
139), "our sense organs themselves have many subtle 
decoding and interpreting devices built into them - that is, 
adaptations, or theories... A consequence of this is that 
there are no uninterrupted visual sense data, no sensations 
or 'elements' in the sense of Mach: whatever is 'given' to us 
is already interpreted, decoded." Popper's position has 
many parallels with the views of Freiderich Nietzsche. For an 
analysis of Ernst Mach's "elementalism" as it fits with the 
tradition of Comtean positivism, see Habennas (1971: 71- 
90). Kenneth Boulding's (1961) analysis of the theory laden 
nature of sensations is a compelling complement to Popper. 


[10] The sub-title is borrowed from Chase (1938). 


[11] At this point, the distinction between Kant's and 
Popper's positions should be more evident. For his part, Kant 
believed that we operate with a priori (built in or innate) 
conceptual categories such as space, time, and causality, 
and that these categories determine what we are able to 
perceive by providing a structure for cognition. Hence 
knowledge is determined by the "transcendental" structure 
of consciousness itself rather than by its perceptual 
referent. For a review see Kaufmann (1983: 197). Popper's 
views on Kant can be found in Popper (1976: 60). For a nine 
point summation of Popper's epistemological position see 
Popper (1965: 28-29). His adherence to soft realism is well 
expressed in his advice that it is "well for us to remember 
that, while differing widely in the various little bits that we 
Know, in our infinite ignorance we are all equal." Like Kant, 
Popper spends considerable effort fending off the skepticism 
of David Hume. Hume's inductive methodology led him to 


conclude that causal generalizations could never be 
rationally justified (Hume, 1955). A Treatise of Human 
Nature, Book 1, Part N, subsection 2, and in his Enquiry 
Concerning Human Understanding, Section XIl, both of 
which are excerpted in Charles W. Hendel's Hume: 
Selections (1955). Home's skepticism, like the 
constructivism of Winch and Wittgenstein to be examined 
presently, has never taken hold in Western science. Hume 
realized full well that skeptical arguments are powerless 
against what William James called The Wi// to Believe 
(1956), and Bertrand Russell (195th 4,5,27) agrees that 
Flume's skeptical conclusions "are not such as men can live 
by." But if skeptics are correct, and Hume believed that 
Skepticism held superior logical ground, then we are led in 
the direction of Nietzsche’s decidedly non-positivistic 
conclusions in the amazing first section of Beyond Good and 
Evil (1966a: 9-32) that we are not interested in truth but in 
power, safety, and satisfaction. More on this when 
discussing a psychology of knowledge later in this chapter. 
In criminology Leslie Wilkins and Raymond Michalowski 
would qualify as soft realists. 


[12] Along similar lines Harry Stack Sullivan (1974: xxix) 
suggests that certain grammatical habits can cloud our 
ability to think scientifically, evident in his claim that "the 
copulative verb is tantamount to an inaccuracy in terms of 
scientific expression." Clifford Geertz's essay (1973) on 
“Person, Time, and Conduct in Bali" shows how linguistic 
patterns condition conceptions of both personal identity and 
temporal order, and Benjamin Whorl's (1956) analysis of 
Tibetan, Semitic, Chinese, and Native American languages 
showed how different languages embody different 
interpretations of nature. Nietzsche, (1966a: 27-28), 
underscores this point that thinking is dominated by 
grammatical conventions that are largely unconscious (that 
is, the speaker is rarely able to articulate specific 


grammatical rules). Thus it is that different grammars 
produce different perspectives, which he demonstrates by 
comparing Ural-Altaic languages with those used by Indo- 
Germanic peoples and Muslims. His belief that we labor 
under "the spell of certain grammatical functions" is similar 
to Wittgenstein's view that the mind is "bewitched" by 
language. Nietzsche ends his discussion by rejecting 
"Locke's superficiality regarding the origin of ideas" (Locke 
held an empiricist/sensationalist epistemology. 


[13] For theories operating with these respective ontological 
levels, see Wolman (1987:14), Lindner (1982:2-50), 
Sutherland (1955), Wolfgang and Ferracuti (1967), 
Komhauser (1978). Mills (1977:67) reinforces the ontological 
point made in the text when arguing that "any style of 
empiricism involves a metaphysical choice—a choice as to 
what is real." 


[14] Referring specifically to Darwin, Popper (1976:171) 
argues that although his theory is "metaphysical, it sheds 
much light upon very concrete and very practical 
researches." Popper at one time served as Alfred Adler's 
assistant, and while rejecting his theory as non-falsifiable, 
recognized that much of what Adler had to say was of 
"considerable importance" (1965:37). 


[15] See Sullivan (1972:231-232 and 1974:258). The view of 
families as "systems" in which the activities in one part 
reverberate through all others is expressed in Laing (1972), 
Bettelheirn (1988), and Henry (1963). 


[16] We have stated the requirements of a social-structural 
approach to crime causation elsewhere (Groves and 
Sampson, 1986; Sampson, 1986). 


[17] The traditional focus on lower class crime has been 
justly criticized by radicals as ignoring crime in the middle 
and upper classes (Schwendinger and Schwendinger, 1985: 
xi; Michalowski, 1985; Lynch and Groves, 1986) 


[18] We realize that Cohen is often characterized as a strain 
theorist. However, his attribution of values mentioned in the 
text to delinquent boys is consistent with a cultural-type 
explanation, and for this reason his is best described as a 
mixed model (Kornhauser, 1978). 


[19] Marx's materialism has drawn fire for being overly 
deterministic and for reducing consciousness to a mere 
epiphenomenon (see Avineri, 1971; Berstein, 1974; 
Harrington, 1976; Plamanatz, 1975; Vasquez, 1977). 


[20] Banfield (1970, 125-126) exemplifies the tendency to 
define class subjectively when he singles out one cultural 
value as the cause of poverty and argues that "extreme 
present orientedness, not lack of income or wealth is the 
principle cause of poverty," an assumption that allows him 
to conclude that "a person who is poor is upper class if she 
or he is psychologically capable of providing for a distant 
future" (Banfield, 1970, 48). Obviously, this position 
depends on a very unusual and thoroughly subjective 
definition of social class. 


[21] "Contradiction" is, of course, a Marxist term. Merton's 
concept of strain is quite consistent with Marx's notion of 
contradiction. For example, Cloward and Ohlin (1960: 82) 
argue that "one of the paradoxes of social life is that the 
processes by which societies seek to ensure order 
sometimes results in disorder. If a cultural emphasis on 
unlimited success goals tends to solve some problems in 
industrial society, it also creates new ones." Cloward and 
Ohlin are pointing out one way in which capitalism tends to 


undermine or "contradict" itself, a skill at which Marx was 
particularly adept. 


[22] This view is hardly peculiar to strain theory. The notion 
that capitalistic society promotes an egoistic orientation was 
at the heart of Bonger's (1916) criminology, and was taken 
for granted by Marx (1975a: 231), Ellul (1964), Foucault 
(1979), Marcuse, 1969; Horkheimer, 1974a, 1974b; 
Habermas, 1970, 1971), Packard (1970); Ewen (1976); 
Habermas (1975); Friedrichs (1980); Marx (1975b); 
Durkheim (1966), Nisbet (1978). 


[23] The Schwendinger's rejection of social disorganization 
theory rests in part on a caricatured version of that theory. 


[24] The link between gang delinquency and adult criminal 
Careers in socially disorganized areas was suggested by 
both Thrasher (1963) and Shaw and McKay (1942,, 1969). 
Nonetheless, the effect of unsupervised teenage peer 
groups should be stronger on juvenile delinquency than on 
adult crime (Thrasher, 1963, 281). This expectation appears 
supported by the data in that the indicator of unsupervised 
peer groups has stronger effects on victimization rates — 
than on rates of self-reported offending by respondents, 
most of whom are adults. 


[25] Further analysis revealed that the major findings were 
not affected by influential observations, multicollinearity, or 
alternative model specifications. As a final check on the 
results, we repeated the entire, 1984 BCS analysis on 
equivalent measures constructed for each of 599 polling 
districts. The results showed that the proportion of variance 
explained was generally lower for the polling districts, most 
likely because of increased measurement error associated 
with the smaller sample sizes used to construct aggregate 
measures. However, the structural-parameter estimates 


were almost equivalent. These convergent results solidify 
the substantive conclusions based on the, 1984 data. 


[26] Some structuralists would balk at our summation of 
structuralism because it begins with actors and action and 
then moves to the systems generated by this action. 
Doctrinaire structuralists (Mayhew, 1980) begin with a 
system and do not trouble themselves with the interactions 
that produced it. 


[27] The argument that structural accounts are superior as 
explanations has led certain observers to conclude that 
resolving the structural/subjective controversy stands or 
falls on the issue of causation. See: Mayhew (1980: 346) 
Winch (1958) Rader (1982: 12) Keat and Urry (1975: 146) 
Reiman (1990: 23-24) French et al., 1984. We should be 
wary of rejecting an approach simply because it does not 
square with the idiosyncratic definition of causation 
preferred by one or another social theorist. Barring extreme 
autism there is always a subjective correlate to objective 
behavior. The issue is what an analysis of this subject 
element can contribute to the study of crime. 


[28] The operative distinction here is between action and 
behavior. Action theorists assume that human beings attach 
a subjective meaning to their behavior (Bernstein, 1971; 
Weber, 1947: 88), which accounts for their belief that any 
account of human behavior must consider the "inwardness" 
or subjectivity of the actor. Those emphasizing behavior, on 
the other hand, argue that subjective phenomena are 
unobservable and hence scientifically irrelevant, or that 
they are altogether illusory (see, respectively, Skinner, 
1953; Mayhew, 1980). See also Geertz (1966) Schutz (1989: 
215) and Wilson (1986: 112) 


[29] The issue of causal priority is a difficult one. After 
proposing an explanatory continuum which reflects various 


approaches used in social science, Alexander (1987: 9) 
noted that "different traditions of social theory usually take 
one level of this continuum as more determinate than 
others." Marx is probably the best example of a theorist who 
took one level (the economic) as more determinate than 
others. In contrast, Alexander suggested that "while each of 
these levels is significant, no single level actually has the 
determinate power often attributed to it" (1987: 9). Perhaps 
the problem of levels is best stated as an historically and 
culturally specific empirical issue, which is to say that the 
issue cannot be decided a priori 


[30] A version of this last sentence was contained in 
personal communication from Katz. It is a metaphorical way 
of describing the disorganizing and disrupting effects of 
uncoordinated and dysfunctional background processes. 
This view of the chaotic effects of a disruptive background is 
at the heart of both social disorganization and community 
level control theories (Kornhauser, 1978, pp. 73 82; Shaw 
and McKay, 1942). 


[31] Vintage control theory suggests that inborn appetites 
(e.g., to aggression, power, lust) are "naturally delinquent, 
and so there is nothing to be explained" (Empey 1978: 14). 
The bulk of the literature suggests that this view is all wrong 
(e.g., see Becker 1971: 47; see also Fromm 1974, Montague 
1968, Berkowitz 1962 Miller 1958; Becker 1963; Gordon 
1971). 


[32] Whatever their differences, Hegel, Marx, and Durkheim 
held similar views on both the idea that persons are social 
(a factual claim), and that they should be social (a 
normative claim). 


[33] A number of meanings have been attached to Marx's 
conception of species being (e.g., see Israel 1971: 72). Our 
own discussion relies on the most commonly accepted 


interpretation, which concerns Marx's 1975: 350 claim that 
humans can be distinguished from animals because they 
possess language or consciousness, both of which are social 
in nature: 


language, like consciousness, only arises from the need, 
the necessity, of intercourse with other men....For the 
animal, its relation to others does not exist as a relation. 
Consciousness is therefore from the very beginning a social 
product, and remains so as long as men exist at all. 


Thus, by "species being" Marx means that persons are 
primarily social. For similar descriptions see the 6th Thesis 
on Feuerbach, and the opening pages of The German 
Ideology. 


[34] Bober (1965: 67 94) reviews Marx's view of human 
nature with respect to heredity, the environment, self 
interest, and the role of historical praxis or "the self creation 
of man" (Marx 1975:386). He even unearths a letter written 
by Wilhelm Liebknecht which suggest that Marx was a 
believer in phrenology! Given the enormity of the literature, 
and Marx's tendency to offer elliptical and conflicting 
statements on various topics (e.g., the relationship between 
base and superstructure, the role of knowledge, the role of 
historical necessity), it is difficult to pry an unambiguous 
statement from Marx on the human nature question. He 
does, however, suggest that "no one can ever do anything 
without doing it for the sake of one or another of his needs" 
(Marx 1964: 276), and that it is legitimate to distinguish 
between "human nature in general" and "human nature as 
modified in each historical period" (Marx 1906: 210,211) 


[35] Of course, under alienating conditions of private 
property the benefits of complete communal integration 
cannot be fully enjoyed, a point Marx (1975: 351) makes 
when he notes that "private property has made us so stupid 


and one sided that an object is only ours when we have it." 
Marx is here suggesting that meaningful identifications 
under capitalism are limited to objects that | ‘own’, which is 
a far cry from robust identifications with the collective 
product of the collective social subject. Put in terms of the 
need for recognition, the implication is that satisfaction of 
this need is terribly constrained under capitalism, especially 
for those who labor under alienating conditions. In this 
context Marx (1975: 329) notes that in "tearing away the 
object of production from man, estranged labor tears away 
from him his species life," and hence, from his potential to 
become fully human. 


[36] |t is certainly possible to view Marx's grand vision of 
universal mutual recognition as highly moralistic. However, 
Marx believed that this historical trend towards greater 
holistic integration would unfold "with the inexorability of a 
natural process " (Marx 1977: 929). The recourse to 
historical necessity carries Hegelian overtones, as does 
Marx's (1975: 348) description of communism as the true 
appropriation of the human essence through and for man; it 
is the complete restoration of man to himself as a social, 
i.e., human being, a restoration which has become 
conscious and which takes place within the entire wealth of 
previous periods of development (Marx 1975: 348). Asa 
vision Marx's claims are fairly straightforward. What is not 
so straightforward are the assumptions on which these 
claims rest. Does Marx assume that persons have a basic 
and transhistorical need for recognition? Or does he assume 
that this need, like so many others, is historically produced 
and historically contingent? His reference in the last 
indented passage above suggests the former interpretation, 
for he there implies that this human need was always 
operative, but that it could only become conscious under 
certain historical conditions (i. e., communism). On the 
other hand, in the opening section of The German Ideology 


Marx and Engels (1976: 49) argue that needs are historically 
produced, which could well apply to the need for recognition 
(but see the unabridged edition, 1964: 276). The solution to 
this issue requires more extensive analysis than can be 
provided here. However, irrespective of whether Marx held 
this as a basic motivational assumption, or as an historically 
generated and historically specific disposition, he clearly 
equated maximizing mutual recognition with maximizing 
human potential. 


[37] The heading for section five was taken from a book by 
S. Giora Shoham (1979), Salvation through the Gutters one 
of the few texts in criminology which attempts to explain 
crime within the context of an ontology of human striving. 


[38] The idea that images of human nature contain ethical 
implications may appear controversial, especially to 
positivistically inclined criminologists. In defense of this 
claim, we argue that ethics enter the picture once it is 
acknowledged that views of human nature, being 
quasiphilosophical issues, cannot be verified in any ultimate 
sense. But where does this leave the theorist, especially the 
scientifically disposed theorist? It leaves him/her with two 
procedural rules: first, state assumptions in as explicit a 
manner as possible; and second, present arguments and 
evidence so that the margin of error in your assumptions (i. 
e., theories, conjectures) might be reduced. This, of course, 
is Popper's (1976: 59,99) strategy. Thus, the best we can do 
is present the available arguments and evidence, and 
construct an image which sits well with the facts as we have 
interpreted them. Until our image (i. e., our conjecture) is 
refuted, we may accept it as provisionally true, though 
forever subject to a never ending cycle of conjecture and 
refutation (Popper 1965). 


[39] There is ample evidence that lower class persons do 
not value criminal behavior (Ball Rokeach 1973, Blumenthal 
et al. 1972, Buffalo and Rodgers 1971, Erlanger 1974, 
Groves and Corrado 1983, Kornhauser 1978, Newman 1976, 
Rossi et a/. 1974). But to say the lower class persons do not 
value criminal behavior is not to deny that they harbor 
orientations compatible with criminality One is left with the 
problem of explaining the origin of these orientations, and 
then of interpreting them in psychological terms so that 
they might be better understood. 


[40] As a tradition within criminology, “critical criminology" 
has often been lumped together with radical criminology, 
conflict criminology, materialist criminology, modalist 
criminology, radical deviance theory, and/or Marxist 
criminology (e.g., see Bernard, 1981; Bohm, 1981; Sykes, 
1974; Taylor et al., 1974). Given that radical and critical 
criminologists owe an explicit debt to Marx, and that the 
Frankfurt tradition claims a similar heritage, it is not 
surprising that many issues raised in this paper speak to the 
concerns of radical criminologists. What is surprising is the 
scant attention paid to the Frankfurt tradition by radical and 
critical criminologists, especially given the enormous 
amount of scholarship devoted to Habermas in recent years. 
For an attempt to apply critical theory to criminal law, see 
Munger and Seron (1984). 


[41] An analysis of the status of "reason" in critical theory is 
beyond the scope of this paper. Our opinion is that 
Habermas (1984) has thus far failed in his effort to provide 
an ontological foundation for reason — a conclusion shared 
by Habermas' more generous interpreters (Alexander, 1985: 
401; McCarthy, 1976: 496). Detractors from the critical 
tradition simply dismiss the effort to ground reason as 
circular, lacking substance, or resting on unconvincing 


assumptions concerning the good intentions of the 
communicators (van den Berg, 1980: 470-72). 


[42] Marx (1975a: 377) examines the psychological 
functions of money in his Economic and Philosophical 
Manuscripts, where he variously describes money as "the 
universal means of separation," "the universal pimp of men 
and peoples," and that which transforms "all human and 
natural qualities into their opposites." His point is that 
human sensibility and human psychology change drastically 
under different modes of production, and that ina 
Capitalistic money economy these changes have been for 
the worse. Making an explicit link between capitalism and 
the demise of substantive reason, Marcuse (1968: 207) 
argues that "in the unfolding of capitalist rationality, 
irrationality becomes reason: reason as frantic development 
of productivity, conquest of nature, enlargement of the 
mass of goods." He goes on to suggest that "methodical 
irrationality" culminates in "the scientific destruction of 
men." 


[43] We suggest that this concern with moral decline is an 
issue which cannot be divorced from the effort of critical 
theory to ground reason. In this sense critical theory echoes 
Durkheim (1973: 9), who describes the demise of objective 
reason in terms of a switch from religious to secular 
morality. He suggests that the loss of religion was registered 
aS a moral catastrophe, and in a passage that could have 
come from the pen of Horkheimer or Habermas, argues that 
there is a pressing need to "discover the rational substitutes 
for those religious notions that for a long time have served 
as the vehicle for the most essential ideas." Like critical 
theorists, Durkheim also believes that "It is not enough to 
cut out: we must replace" (Durkheim, 1973: 11). For 
materials which make explicit the interchangeable status of 


substantive reason and morality, see Habermas (1984: 216- 
42). 


[44] The debt of critical theory here is to a section in Marx's 
(1975a) Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts entitled 
"Private Property and Communism." in it, Marx describes 
history as a series of variable subject-object relationships, 
that is, variable relationships between man and that which 
he produces. In highlighting this historical dimension of 
human nature Marx (1975a: 353) argues that "not only the 
live senses, but also the so-called spiritual senses, the 
practical senses (love, will, etc.,).... all these come into 
being only through the existence of their objects, through 
humanized nature. The cultivation of the five senses is the 
work of all previous history." And speaking to Horkheimer's 
(1972) point in the text -— that praxis leaves its mark on 
both persons and objects such that objects cannot be 
considered external to man — Marx (1975a: 349) claims 
that "man produces man, himself, and other men.... [J]ust as 
society itself produces man as man, so it is produced by 
him." These passages make explicit the Marxian 
commitment to praxis, the link between Marxism and 
humanism, and the debt of critical theory to Marxism. 


[45] In our view, there are problems with Habermas' 
proposed link between critical theory and psychoanalysis. 
Like Habermas, Freud (1950: 87) believed that a 
strengthened ego is better able to master repressed (i.e., 
unconscious) materials; but unlike Habermas, Freud was far 
more circumspect in assessing the ego's prospects for 
liberation. As neo-Freudian accounts (Groves and Greif, 
Rieff, 1979) make clear, even therapeutically guided self- 
reflection contains no guarantee of success for patients 
trying to interpret their own life histories. And when success 
is achieved, it is always tempered with an acceptance of 
necessary measures of constraint and domination (see 


especially Rieff, 1979: 148-256). Given that Habermas is 
interested in the liberation of the masses, we can 
legitimately ask how much more difficult it would be for the 
"collective social subject" to reflect upon and accurately 
identify "unconscious sociological determinisms." And, in 
the unlikely event that they were uncovered in some ideal 
dialogic encounter, there is no guarantee that the collective 
social subject would agree on policies to deal effectively 
with those determinisms. 


[46] Habermas’ purpose in outlining his ideal speech 
situation is to specify conditions under which a rational 
consensus can be established. He is once again attempting 
to "ground" reason, and believes that such a grounding can 
be achieved when the speech situation is free from 
domination. In outlining the specifics of such a situation 
Habermas offers many recommendations, some of which 
are: give everyone a chance to speak; give everyone an 
equal chance to criticize others; give everyone the 
opportunity to call any or all rules into question; admit to 
discourse only those who are truthful or sincere, and who 
are unfettered by ideological, neurotic, or strategic 
mystifications and constraints (Habermas, 1970, 1971, 
1984; McCarthy, 1976, 1979; Young, 1981). This ideal 
speech situation has been criticized from a number of 
different perspectives, the most damning is that it is 
idealistic and ahistorical. For example, Habermas defines 
communicative competence in terms of "the ideal speakers 
mastery of the dialogue... irrespective of the actual 
restrictions under empirical conditions" (Habermas in 
McCarthy, 1976: 473). Thus, rather than beginning with 
"real individuals, their activity and the material conditions 
under which they live" (Marx and Engels, 1976: 42), 
Habermas abstracts from any and all historical 
circumstances and erects an ideal by which any particular 
historical circumstance might be judged. (Friedrichs, 1986: 


personal communication; for a very weak argument which 
claims that Habermas preserves historicity, see Young, 
1981) 


[47] Given the weak policy implications offered by critical 
theory, and the shortcomings which inhere in Habermas' 
"ideal speech situation," the reader may wonder why there 
is such a stir concerning the theory of communicative 
competence. It is said of Hegel that students spend so much 
time and energy trying to understand what they have read, 
that they forget to ask whether what they read is correct. 
We suspect that the same applies to Habermas, whose 
voluminous outpourings have become a virtual icon to 
certain sociologists and philosophers. There is no small irony 
in this uncritical devotion to critical theory 


